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CHAPTER I. 
CHURCH AND STATE. 
1830-1837. 


ILLIAM IV. succeeded his brother on the 

25th June, 1830; and it was a circumstance 
illustrative of changed times, as well as of the 
sovereign’s character, that whereas at the coronation 
of George IV. the utmost ceremonial splendour was 
displayed, now, though a queen shared in the 
solemnity—and, in this respect, Westminster Abbey 
witnessed a revival of what had not occurred since 
the crowning of George III.—the coronation was 
shorn of its ancient glories, there being neither ban- 
quet nor the usual procession. 

Contemporary excitements account for this, 
Those who cannot look back over fifty years and 
recall the condition of England at that period, have 
no idea of what was going on. The unpopularity of 
the Wellington administration had just before reached 
its height. The declaration of the great chief that 
he would not listen to any proposal for parliamentary 
reform had agitated the country from the Land’s 
End to John-o’-Groats, not to speak of the sister 
isle. Defeated on the question of the Civil! List, he 
had to resign office, and the new occupant of the 
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throne, rightly gauging the national sentiment, called 
to his counsels Earl Grey, who composed a cabinet 
consisting of pledged Reformers. The popularity of 
the new government was greater even than the un- 
popularity of the old one. Not only did politicians 
hail the dawn of modern liberties, but common 
people were thrown into raptures of delight, and in 
every imaginable way gave expression to their joy. 
Vehicles, pockethandkerchiefs, and bits of earthenware 
were named after political favourites; pictures and 
images of Grey, Brougham, and Russell might every- 
where be found. The sight of those heroes was 
cheered to the echo, and multitudes dreamt that the 
Millennium had dawned. 

The first Reform Bill of 1831 was rejected in com- 
mittee. A dissolution immediately followed. A 
large majority of Liberals carried the second Bill in 
July of the same year, and then it was thrown out by 
the Lords. A third Bill followed in 1832, which, after 
being passed in the Lower House, was again jeopar- 
dized in the Upper Chamber. At length, influenced 
by a threat of creating new peers, and by royal per- 
suasion privately exercised, the new Charter was ac- 
cepted, and received the Royal assent in the month of 
September. Riots occurred in the course of the con- 
flict, and peaceable -citizens trembled as they heard 
of a gaol broken open at Derby, of a castle burnt down 
at Nottingham, and of fearful excesses in the streets 
of Bristol. Agricultural and commercial distress 
were not absent from the evils of the hour. The 
cholera, too, visited the country in the winter of 
1831-2, and deepened the darkness of the social 
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atmosphere. A touching incident is related in the 
Life of Arnold, showing how an agitation produced 
by manifold circumstances penetrated one of the 
retired and tranquil corners of the Church of England. 


“There are those amongst his pupils who can never for- 
get the moment when, on that dark November afternoon, 
after the simple preface, stating in what sense worldly 
thoughts were or were not to be brgught into that place,! 
he at once began with that solemnity which marked his 
voice and manner when speaking of what deeply moved 
him :—‘I need not tell you that this is a marked time—a 
time such as neither we, nor our fathers for many generations 
before us, have experienced ; and to those who know what 
has been, it is no doubt awful to think of the change which 
we are now about to encounter.’ (Serm. vol. ii. p. 413.) 
But in him the sight of evil, and the endeavour to remove 
it were hardly ever disjointed ; and whilst everything which 
he felt partook of the despondency with which that sermon 
opens, everything which he did partakes of that cheerful 
activity with which the same sermon closes in urging the 
example of the Apostle’s wise and manly conduct amidst 
the dangers of storm and shipwreck.” ? 


We speak of the present as a time of unsettle- 
ment, a vague yearning after change. It may be 
safely said that what we witness now was far sur- 
passed by what occurred half a century ago. 

All kinds of questions pressed to the front, religious 
ones amongst the rest; indeed some of the latter 
took the lead. Unfortunately for the Church of 





1 Village Church of Laleham, near Staines. 
2 Stanley’s Life of Arnold, vol i. p. 281. 
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England, bishops incurred odium from their opposi- 
tion to reform. They were mobbed as they passed 
through Palace Yard, and once a dissenting minister, 
mistaken for a prelate, as he walked through one of 
the London suburbs, met with insult from passers- 
by. So unpopular did spiritual lords become, that 
it was proposed in the House of Commons that 
they should be relieved of “their legislative and 
judicial duties.” This proposal was repeated, and 
it was urged that the sitting of bishops in Parlia- 
ment tended “to alienate the affections of the 
people from the Established Church.” It was not a 
dissenting crusade. People in general who favoured 
reform were alienated from the prelates because they 
opposed liberal measures. They had almost all been 
appointed by Conservative governments during a 
long lease of political power. For the most part 
they continued to adopt aristocratic habits, and lived 
apart from the commonalty. The revenues of cer- 
tain sees were enormous, very different from what 
they are now; and there was a display of wealth 
and state and splendour such as could not fail to 
alienate the humbler class. Neglect of spiritual 
duties, absence of religious zeal, immense nepotism, 
and the toleration of abuses and scandals in clerical 
life, had been for .many years increasing public 
disfavour. 

Large numbers also of clergymen throughout the 
country were opposed to reform, and did what they 
could to help the return of Tory members; but there 
were a few prominent on the popular side. Sydney 
Smith stood forth almost alone in his political advo- 
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cacy, and made at Taunton a never-to-be-forgotten 
speech, in which he compared the spirit of reform to 
the Atlantic Ocean, the opposition of the Lords to 
the vain attempt of Dame Partington, with her “mop 
and pattens,” to stem the tide as it’ rose on the beach. 
“The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. Partington.” 

If Churchmen made themselves conspicuous in 
opposing Reform, Dissenters were conspicuous in sup- 
porting it. Though Nonconformist ministers then 
were more averse than at present to electioneering 
activity, some whom I knew were conspicuous in 
the support of the Liberal interest; and, in the 
county of York particularly, it was owing largely to 
their exertions that Reform victories were won. 

Religion had much to do with one important 
measure which early occupied public attention after 
the Reform Bill had been passed. The abolition of 
slavery had for some years evoked the zeal of both 
Churchmen and Dissenters, and—as an instance—in 
the Norfolk Shirehall there might be seen at a large 
public meeting Lord Calthorpe, an Episcopalian, and 
Joseph John Gurney, a Quaker, side by side, expos- 
ing the wrongs of the black population in our West 
Indian colonies. The advocacy of emancipation 
was assisted by missionary reports and missionary . 
speeches, The death of Smith, a Nonconformist min- 
ister, in prison at Demerara, was related in numerous 
publications ; and the eloquence of William Knibb, a 
Baptist, who with thrilling eloquence described what 
his congregation in Jamaica had endured, and who 
exhibited chains such as bound the negroes’ hands, 
and whips such as seamed the negroes’ backs, 
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made an overpowering impression upon crowded 
audiences. The dishonour done to our merciful re- 
ligion and the obstacles thrown in the way of its 
diffusion, supplied potent arguments for overthrowing 
the system; and no doubt the religious element in 
the enterprise did more than anything else to 
accomplish the desired issue. The most laborious 
and energetic leaders of this crusade from the 
beginning were religious men. Wilberforce and 
Clarkson were so; the same may be said of Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, on whose shoulders Wilberforce’s 
mantle fell when the patriarch of the cause had 
“fulfilled his course.” Powerful deputations, consist- 
ing of clergymen of different denominations, crowded 
the rooms of ministers in old Downing Street, to 
strengthen their hands in the parliamentary work 
before them. Mr. Stanley, afterwards Lord Derby, 
by five resolutions, brought before the House of 
Commons in 1833, made the cause, which had been 
so long neglected, a decidedly Government question. 
As the Abolition Bill was passing through the 
House—as it was read the second time—the news of 
its success reached the man who had for years stood 
in the forefront of the battle. “Thank God,” cried 
Wilberforce, “that I should have lived to witness the 
day in which England is willing to give twenty 
millions sterling for the abolition of slavery.” It was 
a grand triumph of Christianity, the grandest in a 
national respect the world had ever seen. Wilber- 
force died the 29th of July, and the Bill was read a 
third time on the 7th of August. The Bill passed 
the Lords, received Royal assent, and became English 
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law. A system of negro apprenticeship was to pre- 
cede perfect emancipation ; and, on the Ist of August, 
1834, the looked-for dawn of freedom was hailed in 
the colonies, not by dissipation but by religious 
worship. Planters shook hands with their former 
bondsmen in the house of God; and whilst prayers 
and hymns went up on the other side the Atlantic, 
there were services held in many an English church 
and chapel, where those who had laboured for years 
at their task of mercy rested from old toils, endeared 
by holy memories, and commended to the care of 
heaven those who that day for the first time enjoyed 
their birthright. It was suggested that a Scripture 
gift should be made to the blacks when they were 
delivered from the yoke of bondage. The Bible 
Society adopted this idea, and the fund for carrying 
it out amounted to £16,249 5s. ga. It was found 
impracticable to get the books ready by the Ist of 
August; so the distribution began on Christmas-day 
and continued till the August of the following year. 
Nearly 100,000 copies of the New Testament and the 
Psalms were distributed on this memorable occasion. 
The present was announced in a Catholic chapel, and 
the priest promised to help forward the object... The 
books were eagerly sought after, and disappointment 
was expressed when they could not be obtained.’ 
The spirit of reform was not likely to pause after 
it had done one great political work. The state of 





1 History of the British and Foreign Bible Society, vol. ii. p. 
400. 
2 [bid., p. 402. 
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the Church had long employed the nation’s thought, 
and that thought had been expressed in various 
ways. It was felt that the time had arrived when 
ideas should be shaped into acts. Nobody could 
deny that ecclesiastical affairs were in a state de- 
manding immediate improvement. As Church and 
State were closely connected, whatever theory might 
be upheld as to the connection, the State was im- 
peratively bound to take up the matter and to 
legislate on the temporalities of the Establishment. 
When temporalities came under discussion, it was 
difficult if not impossible to separate them from what 
was religious. The appropriation of Church revenues 
could not be considered apart from inquiry as to 
the performance of clerical duties. Thus pluralities, 
non-residence, neglect of discipline, and incompetent 
discharge of ministerial functions, came under notice, 
and, associated with them, appeared the fact of great 
inequalities in the payment of clergymen, especially 
in the contrast between episcopal revenues and the 
incomes of curates and many incumbents.  State- 
ments made respecting the condition of the Church 
by Churchmen themselves were perfectly astounding. 
“Non-residence, pluralities, one instead of two services 
once a week, or sometimes only once a fortnight—an 
abuse which had reached such a pitch as to have 
produced one instance (happily rectified before the 
time now described) in which sixteen churches were 
served by two brothers ; carelessness in admission 
to Holy Orders; imperfect administration of the 
rites of baptism and burial ;—such were some of the 
more obvious anomalies which had made the diocese 
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of Norwich a by-word for laxity amongst the sees 
of the Church of England. That there were signal 
exceptions to the state of neglect need hardly be 
stated, nor should it be forgotten that the abundance 
and contiguity of churches peculiar to East Anglia 
rendered some of the above-mentioned omissions 
more conspicuous in appearance than they were im- 
portant in reality.”! If this be counted an extreme 
case, stated by one who was a Low Churchman, let 
another statement be adduced supplied by one who 
was a High Churchman. Prebendary Stephens, in 
his life of Dr. Hook, alludes to an _ observation 
by a Bishop of New York who visited England in 
1824, that whilst the English clergy were good 
scholars, they were commonly ignorant of theology ; 
he further endorses what had been said by a suburban 
rector of the country clergy, that they were cha- 
racterized by depth of knowledge as to the flight 
of swallows and the habits of hedgehogs; and next 
he quotes Sydney Smith’s rhyming burlesque of 
Bishop Blomfield’s Chester charge in 1825, as in- 
dicating truly enough the kind of amusements to 
which the country clergy, in that part at least of 
the country, were addicted. 


“ Hunt not, fish not, shoot not ; 
Dance not, fiddle not, flute not ; 
But before all things, it is my particular desire, 
That once at least in every week, you take 
Your dinner with the squire.” ? 








1 Memorials of Edward and Catherine Stanley, p. 33. 
2 Dean Hook, his Life and Letters, p. 102. 
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The order, or rather disorder, of things produced a 
deep impression upon different classes of persons, 
who looked at what had been going on from their 
own particular point of view. 

Radical politicians were violent in their condem- 
nation of the Church. Its abuses, and unfairly dis- 
tributed wealth were exposed with merciless ridicule 
and satire. I question whether, in the present day, 
with all the liberty of the press, there are forms of 
attack on any institutions of the country to be com- 
pared with those which were common in reference to 
the Establishment, between 1820 and 1830. William 
Cobbett assailed it with the bitterest virulence ; and, 
in 1824, in his Hzstory of the Reformation, represented 
it as brought forth by hypocrisy and: perfidy, and 
cherished and fed by plunder, devastation, and rivers 
of innocent blood. He treated its history as corres- 
ponding with its origin, and amidst what he called 
the dreadful perils arising out of it, he prayed God 
would save this country from “further devastation 
and misery.” 

Dissenters, both those who were of the old-fashioned 
type, and those further advanced, had a great deal 
to say about Establishments in general, and. the 
English one in particular. They had formerly dwelt 
upon the Christian simplicity of Nonconformist 
worship and order without looking much further. 
The Minerva of modern Dissent did not leap full- 
armed from Jupiter-like brains. Ecclesiastical ideas 
were vague and unsettled ; but those who entertained 


them came at last to discern what they could not see 
at first. 
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The father of Lord Beaconsfield remarks that 
“wherever pamphlets abound there is freedom, and 
therefore have we a nation of pamphleteers.” Doubt- . 
less the freedom of the press reached its majority fifty 
years ago, if not before; and no subject inspired the 
activity of ephemeral authors more than the state of 
the Establishment, and how it was proper for Parlia- 
ment to deal with it. Floods of pamphlets issued 
from the press. Out of a number of these I select two. 
One is entitled, “The Church of England and the 
Dissenters,” published in 1832. It boldly objected to 
the alliance between Church and State, contending 
that it impaired the spirituality and efficiency of the 
former, but the writer did not touch the question as 
to its effect on the latter. He objected to the tithe 
system as inapplicable to the Christian Church, and 
as an after-thought of the fourth century. He 
attacked patronage as absurd and productive of evils 
which every friend of religion and of his country must 
lament. He assailed pluralities as unjust to the 
working clergy, as enriching some, whilst it left 
others in beggary; and he stated as a fact, that 
according to the last returns there were in the Church 
4,184 resident incumbents, and 6,375 non-residents. 
He dwelt upon the political subserviency of clergy- 
men, exposed clerical oaths and subscriptions, and 
ended with a defence against the charge of schism. 
The other pamphlet was of a different character, of 
later date—1834, and consisted of a letter addressed 
“To the King.” It undertakes to explain the objects 
of Dissenters at that crisis. It affirms that they did 
not seek the destruction of the Episcopal Church ; nor 
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aim by violent measures to accomplish desirable ends; 
nor to obtain admission into the Establishment; nor 
to interfere with Church reform; nor to mix up with 
dissenting grievances the question of Church property. 
Dissenters, moreover, it is affirmed, were not merely 
willing, but anxious that the interests of incumbents 
in the national property should be held inviolate. It 
is also maintained that Dissenters were not opposed 
to a legitimate connection between religion and the 
State. 


“Tt is said further the Constitution in Church and State 
isno longer, as in the days of the ‘Tudors, that of one king- 
dom, but of three. It has passed from English into British. 
But there is no British Church. The king, as head of the 
Church of England, is no longer the ecclesiastical head of 
an entire nation, but only of a sect. The Church of Scot- 
land divides with it the favour of the State ; while the Dis- 
senters, Protestant and Catholic, far exceed in their present 
numbers the total population of England and Wales at the 
beginning of the last century. In the year 1700, the sceptre 
of England was not acknowledged by more than thirteen 
millions of subjects in both hemispheres, Twenty-four 
millions are now contained in the Britannic Isles, while the 
British sceptre extends over not less than 1 50 millions—more 
than a sixth portion of the human race. Thus have politi- 
cal changes, far greater and more important than any which 
can now be contemplated; taken place, not only without 
violence, but almost imperceptibly ; to which it is inevitable 
that the constitutional polity of these realms should be 
accommodated. The minor changes which are sought for, 
are rendered necessary by the greater ones that have already 
taken place. Reform, instead of bringing on revolutions 
has been consequent upon it. And, at the present moment, 
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strange to say, the Oxford Regius Professor of Divinity has 
stated it to be questionable whether the separation of 
Church and State has not already taken place! If so, 
surely the separation cannot necessarily involve any violent 
disruption, for none has been felt ; nor any terrible calamity, 
or the fact could not be doubtful. The British monarchy 
experienced no shock, nor suffered any diminution of its 
substantial power, when the title of King of France, which 
had for ages been claimed by the kings of England, was 
laid aside. Nor would the constitutional sovereignty of the 
crown be shorn of any of its prerogatives, if the empty 
title of Defender of the Faith was discarded as unsuitable to 
a Protestant King, and that of Head of the Church were 
resigned to Him, who is Head over all, the King of kings, 
the Sovereign Ruler of princes.” 

“ Dissenters conceive,” the writer goes on to say, ‘that the 
catholic recognition of Christianity by the State is a duty 
of paramount obligation, but that this is incompatible with 
the enforcement of one particular form of Church polity 
upon the community, or with a preference on the part of the 
State of a-particular sect. They refer to the example of 
the nation of the United States, who have retained the 
Christian religion as the foundation of their civil, legal, and 
political union, while they have refused to continue a legis- 
lative preference of any particular sect, and have, after 
trial in many of the States, entirely abolished a State provi- 
sion as injurious to the interests it was designed to foster. 
Dissenters have arrived at their convictions upon these 
points by no process of hypothetical reasoning, but by 
experience and deduction from fact. They behold religion 
flourishing in America without an Establishment to an ex- 
tent which admits of no comparison with any country under 
heaven except their own ; while in the sister kingdom, the 
wealthiest ecclesiastical establishment in Europe is seen co- 
existing with the most frightful degree of popular ignorance 
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and social disorder. Nothing, therefore, can be more re- 
mote from their designs than the weakening of the legiti- 
mate ties between religion and government; and to class 
them with the enemies of the Christian faith, who may from 
opposite motives be hostile to religious establishments, is to 
commit as gross an offence against truth and charity as the 
first persecutors of Christianity were guilty of in confounding 
the disciples of Christ with ringleaders of sedition and 
atheists, and in imputing to them the disturbance of the 
_ State and the burning of Rome.” 


Such was the style of argument adopted by some 
Dissenters in those days; and it is worth while, for 
historical purposes, to dig these passages out of for- 
gotten pamphlets. So far this pamphlet gives but 
a negative view of the subject. Then we find a state- 
ment of objects which were desirable—religious 
equality, a catholic recognition of the dissenting 
ministry, the establishment of a national system of 
education, and freedom to prosecute their own plans 
for the propagation of Christian faith. The two 
pamphlets are open to criticism: some might think 
that the first went too far; some will think that the 
second does not go far enough. 

The pulpit and the platform came in aid of the 
objects contemplated—the pulpit very sparingly—for 
in those days it was reserved for religious teaching ; 
and it was a rare thing to introduce even eccle- 
siastical politics into popular discourses. But the 
platform was much used, especially in reference to 
what were called dissenting grievances. The want of 
a system of registration for births, requisite for the 
maintenance of certain rights to property, was unjust 
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to anti-pzdobaptist denominations, and often in- 
convenient to other bodies whose register had been 
carelessly kept; the necessity of being married in 
the Church of England ; the payment of Church rates ; 
and the exclusion from parochial burial grounds 
unless Church offices were used. “These were insisted 
upon as social hardships. At the present day they 
are allowed to have been such. It was far different 
then, the most obstinate resistance to these mild and 
legitimate claims being made by a majority of Church- 
men. No doubt resistance exasperated dissenting 
advocates, and in the heat of discussion severe things 
were said on both sides. Public meetings were held, 
great excitement followed, petitions for relief were 
presented to Parliament, and public opinion advanced 
until measures were carried such as will be presently 
described. Indeed some Dissenters took up in a 
very determined way the question of Disestablish- 
ment. 

A meeting at Manchester was held in March, 1834, 
when the first resolution was to this effect: “The 
grievances of the Dissenters, as they are called, must 
in a Reformed Parliament ere long be redressed— 
common justice, sound policy, the interests of religion, 
demand it. But so long as the great question of 
alliance in Church and State remains untouched, the 
branches of the tree may be lopped off, but the root 
of bitterness will remain.”? 

It may be added here that when the Reform of the 





1 There were other meetings of a similar kind ; one was at 
Nottingham, of which I cannot recall the date. 
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Irish Church came before Parliament in 1833, and 
eleven bishops voted in favour of it, this brought out 
an indignant address from a presbyter in the Diocese 
of Canterbury, who complained of English Church- 
men uniting with Dissenters, Papists, Socinians, and 
other reckless laymen, in forcing through the Civil 
Legislature a measure affecting the Church in Ireland 
which the spiritual pastors of that Church did, with 
almost unanimous voice, declare to be injurious to 
the spiritual interests of their flocks. 

About the same time Lord Henley recommended 
a plan for putting an end to non-residence, for ex- 
tinguishing sinecures, and for appointing over each 
cathedral a Dean with “a more scriptural name,” to 
superintend the whole duty with two assistants. He 
added suggestions for a revival of church services 
and for terminating all pompous ceremonial. More- 
over, he urged that the system of episcopal trans- 
lation should be discontinued, and that a retiring 
fund should be established for laborious clergymen. 
He further suggested a curtailment of the dioceses 
of Chester, Lincoln, York, Lichfield and Coventry, 
Exeter, Norwich, London, Durham, and Winchester ; 
and further that there should be an enlargement of 
the Dioceses of Worcester, Hereford, Oxford, Peter- 
borough, and Rochester. The Welsh bishoprics he 
wished to be altered. Other arrangements of a simi- 
lar kind are described in this pamphlet. 

Lord Henley’s pamphlet appeared in 1834, and 
in the same year “a Whig of the Old School” 
deciared, “the dangers that beset the Established 
Church are now, we apprehend, beyond dispute. 
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The storm which has long been gathering over it, 
appears about to break; its thunders approach 
nearer, and its lightnings already glisten around the 
pinnacles of the Temple.” 

These are only a few specimens of publications 
issuing from the press at that crisis. Persons strongly 
attached to the Church, by no means advocates of the 
voluntary principle, and strongly opposed to dissenting 
opinions, in various ways manifested their discontent 
with things as they were, and earnestly recommended 
a reform. The waking up of this spirit, and the dis- 
play of its intense vigour at the opening of the second 
quarter of this present century, is truly wonderful, for 
the slumber before for a long time had been very 
profound. The discussion of these topics did not 
end in mere talk, and we must now watch successive 
measures adopted by the legislature for ecclesi- 
astical improvement ; it is remarkable how carefully 
- Parliament picked its way over the thorn-covered 
path, what caution and firmness were manifested by 
cabinet ministers, how slowly some reforms advanced 
in comparison with others, and how an occasional 
ebbing of the tide was succeeded by a resistless flow 
of advancing waves. 

Ireland was the first field, as already intimated ; 
and no wonder, when the state of that country is 
taken into account, and it is remembered how small 
a proportion of the inhabitants were in communion 
with the Established Church. 

The state of things in Ireland had reached a deplor- 
able pass in 1831, when it was found that in many 
parishes a collection of tithes had become impossible. 

¢C 
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Tithe proctors were murdered, the police and the 
military together could not enforce the law. Bayonets 
in the farmer’s field, employed to secure the tenth 
sheaf of corn, betokened revolution. Roman Catholics 
were desperate, the Protestant clergy were despondent. 
The Lord Lieutenant in 1832 was at his wit’s end, 
and received authority to advance £60,000 upon un- 
collected tithes. When to recover that sum arrears 
had to be levied, a tremendous conflict ensued. 
Ireland was in rebellion ; and in 1833 Parliament had 
to send over a million of money to relieve starving 
clergymen. Cabinet ministers in that year took the 
bull by the horns, and introduced a measure under 
the title of the Church Temporalities Bill. It sup- 
pressed two archbishoprics and eight sees, and reduced 
the income of remaining bishops. Sinecure stalls in 
cathedrals were abolished ; payment was to be given 
only where work was done; neglected livings were 
to be filled up by efficient clergymen; church cess 
was to be no longer claimed from Catholics, and the 
expense of repairing churches was to be met bya 
graduated clerical tax. Such a sweeping measure 
took away the breath of many Churchmen, who began 
to think of what might follow in England. There 
was an outcry raised against spoliation and sacrilege, 
but a majority of the Commons stood up in favour of 
the bill. The grand difficulty was the question of 
appropriation. A surplus was anticipated after 
equitable claims were met; what was to be done 
with it? Some said it was to be redistributed over 
the Church ; Others that the legislature had a right 
to dispose of it for the public benefit, The bill at 
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first proposed that the surplus, after spiritual claims 
were met, should be left to be disposed of as Parlia- 
ment might direct. A compromise was effected 
without settling that point, and the Temporalities 
Bill became law. In 1834 the question was re-opened, 
when a commission to inquire into church revenues 
and church duties was the result, but this did not pre- 
vent a battle over the appropriation question, after the 
dissolution of Lord Grey’s government. The Whigs 
in opposition, acting on party tactics, took up the 
abstract principle of appropriation which they had 
previously declined to affirm; and unfortunately for 
their political consistency, after they had employed 
it as an engine for displacing Sir Robert Peel’s 
government, they had themselves to abandon it 
altogether. What was fatal to the Whigs proved 
beneficial to the Irish Church ; for, in 1838, tithes 
were commuted into a permanent rent charge, and 
income was placed on a basis which lasted for years. 
English Church Reform did not come into parlia- 
mentary hands until 1835. The net ecclesiastical 
revenues then amounted to 43,490,427, of which 
£435,046 was appropriated for the support of bishops 
and other dignitaries, whilst many incumbents had a 
small income; a commission was now appointed to 
look into the matter, to make reports, and prepare 
schemes. Out of this commission sprung several 
reforms. The commission was to be, and is, a per- 
manent institute, to consider the revenues of 
English and Welsh dioceses, to effect a more equal 
distribution of both, to examine the state of cathedral 
and collegiate churches with a view to their increased 
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efficiency, and to devise the best mode of providing 
for the cure of souls, by the residence of clergymen in 
their benefices! From the commission proceeded the 
following plans, which were adopted by Parliament : 
Diocesan boundaries were altered; Gloucester and 
Bristol were constituted one see; Manchester and 
Ripon were made bishoprics; episcopal revenues, 
and the patronage connected with them, were re- 
adjusted so as to reduce the incomes of the rich and 
to increase the incomes of the poor. The surplus was 
to be devoted to the augmentation of small livings, 
pluralities were restrained, residence was enforced.” 
Tithes were paid in kind down to the year 1836; 
the tenth sheaf in the field, the tenth sheep in the 
flock, the tenth pig in the farmyard, was the parson’s 
property. A commutation of tithe had been staved 
off from time to time. Pitt was for it in 1791, but 
the Archbishop of Canterbury did not accept the 
change. In 1833, in 1834, and in 1835, this improve- 
ment was rejected; but in 1836, Lord Melbourne’s 
government accomplished the long deferred task: 
but it took fifteen years to make it operative in every 
parish. “To no measure since the Reformation has 
the Church owed so much peace and security. All 
disputes between the clergy and their parishioners 
in relation to tithes were averted ; while their rights, 
identified with those’ of the lay impropriators, were 
secured immutably upon the land itself.” 3 
| In 1838 the evil of non-residence was resolutely 





’ Original Instructions to the Commissioners. 


* May’s Const. Hist., vol. iii. p. 217. BLOT 5 e220. 
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grappled with by Parliament. By the first and second 
Acts of Queen Victoria, an incumbent absenting 
himself, without licence from his bishop, for a period 
of three months and under six, was to forfeit a third 
of his income ; for an absence above six and not more 
than eight, one-half; and for a whole year, three- 
fourths. Heads of colleges in Oxford, Cambridge, 
Durham, Eton, Westminster, and Winchester, were 
exempted from non-residential penalties. Other 
changes were effected in which the interests of Non- 
conformity were promoted. In 1836 a charter was 
bestowed on the London University, whereby literary 
degrees could be authoritatively conferred without 
the imposition of any religious tests whatever. 

Soon after the commencement of Church reforms, 
Lord John Russell obtained a general registration 
of births, deaths, and marriages, and also secured 
an Act for regulating the marriages of Dissenters. 
The antiquated system of parochial registry was 
very imperfect, open to serious mistakes and omis- 
sions, and in many cases quite untrustworthy; at 
the same time the registry of baptisms kept amongst 
Dissenters was fragmentary, incomplete, and in numer- 
ous instances entirely lost. Both to Church people 
and Dissenters this improvement in registration was 
a valuable boon; and the latter class by the new 
marriage law were considerably relieved from a 
grievance of which they had long complained. The 
regulations, however, did not fully satisfy Dissenters, 
and they were therefore subjected to frequent criti- 
cism ; they underwent certain alterations in the 19th 
and 20th years of Queen Victoria. 
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The amount of ecclesiastical reform and of ex- 
tended religous liberty within the space of about six 
years is remarkable, not as regarded from the point 
of view which makes its necessity obvious and over- 
powering, but as placed in contrast with the long 
delay of reformatory attempts. Nor did it accomplish 
all which was needful. It left plenty of work to be 
done in after years. Slowly since then, one after 
another, grievances have been met, evils have been re- 
moved, improvements have been accomplished. Still 
there are abuses remaining, especially in connection 
with Church patronage, as almost everybody has 
acknowledged. Church reform was one of the results 
of parliamentary reform, but not to go deeper down 
than that is to leave an inadequate idea of what really 
produced these alterations. They were the results 
of that tide of excitement which had been swelling 
long, and which rushed at last in mountain billows 
over the fourth decade of the present century. Many 
thought the world was coming to an end, that at 
least the Established Church was being upheaved from 
its foundation ; whereas these reforms strengthened 
its corner stones, added buttresses to its walls, and 
gave it a new lease of continuance. But for what was 
done in the reign of William IV., it would have now 
been in a different position from what it is ; no parlia- 
mentary acts could have availed for its safety apart 
from improvement in its internal condition. 


CHAPTER II. 


DIVERGENT LINES OF THEOLOGICAL 
THOUGHT. 


1830-1837. 


HERE are two forms of theology which began 

a decided course of development at the 

period now before us. The one did not reach 

maturity till a later period, but it was being born 

into the English world; the other started at once 

into vigorous existence, and attracted attention on 
all sides. 

The first was pronounced by some Latitudinarian, 
by others Rationalistic. To this intellectual pro- 
endure, differently denominated, Germany no doubt 
made large contributions. Its literature began to be 
studied by a few English divines before the year 
1830; but it was chiefly through the medium of 
English translations and English descriptions that 
Teutonic ideas were conveyed to our countrymen. 
Attention here was turned in some quarters to the 
writings of Emanuel Kant, in spite of the notion 
that his speculations were unintelligible, and they 
were producing results similar to those in the Father- 
land. Use was then made of his critical theory for 


the purpose of sweeping away pietistic sentiments 
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and orthodox beliefs, by maintaining that it is im- 
possible to solve spiritual questions; that they are 
inexplicable, and had better be put aside altogether ; 
that the duty and interest of mankind is to serve God 
by the education of conscience and the practice of 
morality, under the light of reason. Yet the Bible 
remained. It was read at church, old-fashioned men 
and women and simple-hearted children believed in 
it; what was to be done with so potent a force? 
Take the moral precepts and leave the supernatural 
element, was the reply. The miracles admit of a 
natural explanation ; they were mistaken phenomena 
or exaggerations of simple incidents. Commentaries 
were brought over to this country full of such 
teaching. Many works undermined Scripture without 
attacking it. Bible language was used in non-natural 
meanings, and Christ and His apostles were made to 
speak now in one dialect of rationalistic theology, 
then in another. The startling theory of Strauss did 
not appear until 1835. Fuerbach began his career of 
authorship in 1833. Auguste Comte, the French 
philosopher, contributed a share to the tide of thought 
which set in from various quarters, and which differed 
from English speculations of the last century. The 
last of the authors named held extreme views which 
were repellent to most Englishmen. 

Another German théologian came to be known in 
our country some time before the end of the first 
quarter of this century. His aim was not to destroy 
Christianity, but to build it up. Many of his doc- 
trines were orthodox, and much of his spirit was 
evangelical. Schleiermacher’s method was dogmatic. 
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He would not confound philosophy and religion, but 
he. maintained where there is no religion there can 
be no theology; he said, where there is no experience 
of Divine things the Gospel cannot be understood. 
All religion, all theology, is based on trust in God. 
A feeling of Divine dependence lies at the basis of 
this system. To the consciousness rather than the 
authority of early Christendom he appealed in sup- 
port of his convictions; at the same time he did 
not regard the inspiration and authority of Scripture 
as orthodox thinkers generally do. Yet he held 
evangelical principles, which had their roots in the 
Bible; but, not distinguishing the teaching of spiri- 
tual intuition from the teaching of Holy Scripture, 
he employed the first to explain the second, and 
aimed at a thorough reconciliation of the two. Of 
_ Schleiermacher’s learning, ability, and piety there can 
be no doubt, and whatever is thought of him, we 
must allow that he rendered important service to 
religion in his own country by insisting upon evan- 
gelical truths which had been denied or neglected. 
His influence as a biblical critic was brought over 
here by Dr. Thirlwall—who became Bishop of St. 
David’s—through a translation of Schleiermacher’s 
Introduction to the Gospel of Luke, in which the 
author’s theory of its origin is seen to be of a rational- 
istic character. He treats it, according to Thirlwall’s 
account, as a compilation of fragments from different 
sources, “without any reasonable account of the 
reverence in which this work has been held since the 
middle of the second century. A mere compiler 
could not have attained to such a consideration.” 
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But whatever effect Schleiermacher might have — 
directly on English thought, there was an English 
layman imbued with similar ideas who succeeded in 
diffusing them over a wider sphere, indeed throughout 
the length and breadth of this country. Coleridge 
published Azds to Reflection in 1825, and thereby 
made a deep impression on thoughtful readers. 
Some indeed could not understand, but others 
eagerly drank in his words. He declared “the 
Christian faith, in which I include every article of 
belief and doctrine, professed by the first Reformers 
in common, is the perfection of human intelligence.” 
“Moral goodness is other and more than prudence, or 
the principle of expediency; and religion more and 
higher than morality.” He contended for peculiar 
Christian doctrines ; saying, there are mysteries, in 
evidence of which no reason can be brought, but it was 
his endeavour to show how the true solution of the 
problem is, that these mysteries are reason in its 
highest form of self-affirmation. He adopted the 
maxim of Augustine and Anselm, “that men must 
believe in order that they may understand ;” quoting 
the former, who says, “the faith ought to precede the 
understanding, so that the understanding may be the 
reward of the faith.” Coleridge adds, “ Revelation has 
provided new subjects for reflection, and new treasures 
of knowledge, never to be unlocked by him who 
remains self-ignorant.” As to the bearings of Chris- 
tianity on the fact and doctrine of original sin, he 
declared, “ The doctrine, that is, the confession of a 
known fact, Christianity has only in common with 
every religion, and every philosophy, in which the 
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reality of a responsible will, and the essential difference 
between good and evil, have been recognised. Pecu- 
‘liar to the Christian religion are the vemedy, and for 
all purposes but those of a merely speculative curiosity, 
the solution. By the annunciation of the remedy, it 
affords all the solution that our moral interests require, 
and even in that which remains and must remain un- 
fathomable, the Christian finds a new motive to walk 
humbly with the Lord his God.” + Without formally 
acknowledging the authority of Divine Revelation in 
the Bible which alone affords a solid basis for such 
beliefs as his, he notwithstanding did very obviously 
derive from that blessed book the main landmarks 
of his faith. He really drew from the Bible much 
which he taught; and a peculiar charm is given to 
the Azds by axioms adduced in evangelical language, 
supplied by Archbishop Leighton, for whom Coleridge 
had a profound veneration. It may be truly said that 
some who have had doubts respecting evangelical 
truths find them dispelled by Coleridge’s help. Yet 
the fact remains that, like Schleiermacher, he con- 
founded human intuition with Divine inspiration, and 
carried the former too far, in his keen contention for a. 
difference between reason and practical understand- 
ing. The authority of Revelation, the obedience of 
faith, the duty of accepting the Divine oracles, this is 
lost sight of, and it is in this defect that much of the 
rationalism amongst religious people was helped for- 
ward at this critical juncture, 

There was another layman, who exhibited a phase 


1 Aids to Reflection, p. 283. 
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of thought of a different aspect from that which dis- 
tinguished the writings of Coleridge. He departed 
from the old standards of the Scotch Church to which 
he had belonged, and inculcated sentiments inspired 
by an attractive freshness and vigour of mind; and 
so contributed to promote in England, where his 
writings became popular, a stream of opinion and feel- 
ing opposed to what had been upheld as orthodox 
divinity. I refer to Thomas Erskine, a man with an 
intensely reflective mind and of elevated spiritual 
character, who could diffuse much of the tone of his 
own beautiful life over the pages of his books. 

He produced two remarkable works, Remarks on 
the Internal Evidence of the Truth of Revealed Religion 
(1820), and The Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel 
(1828). The last of them is referred to by Mr. 
Maurice! as having contributed to form those convic- 
tions which in numerous publications he enforced on 
his fellow-countrymen, iB 

In the first of Erskine’s two essays he, so far from 
saying one word in depreciation of the authority of 
Scripture, really made his argument tributary to the 
establishment of its Divine claims; but then he also 
said certain things which could be employed so as to 
countenance what are described as rationalistic habits. 
He spoke of the internal evidence as “ altogether inde- 
pendent of our confidence in the veracity of the narra- 
tive of the facts; ” and years afterwards, in explanation 
of the idea he developed, he remarks, “I must discern 
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in the history itself alight and truth which will meet 
the demands both of my reason and conscience. In 
fact, however true the history may be, it cannot be of 
any moral and spiritual benefit to me, until I appre- 
hend its truth and meaning. This, and nothing 
less than this, is what I require, not only in this great 
concern, but in all others.’ There is nothing hetero- 
dox in such a statement when properly guarded, and 
it may be reconciled with the admission that the 
Bible is the authoritative teacher of religious know- 
ledge; but when not so guarded, when dwelt upon 
apart from an express acknowledgment of Scripture 
authority, it served to help forward the new current 
which was to spread far and wide a few years later. 
A side of truth came forward which had been over- 
looked ; and there was a tone in such teaching dif- 
ferent from what had existed amongst either the 
Orthodox or the Evangelical of the last century. It 
did not broach the idea of a verifying faculty, which 
afterwards played so large a part in theological dis- 
cussions, but it might and did prepare for it. 

The second work by Erskine, though it proceeded 
along the same kind of path, pointed to another sub- 
ject. It resolved religion into human consciousness— 
treated it as sudjective rather than as olyective, to use 
words which have become fashionable ; but the point 
intended to be strongly exhibited was this, that under 
the gospel all men are actually forgiven; and that 
what they need is a consciousness of this, such faith as 
will prove a fountain of gratitude and obedience ta 
Almighty God. “Men are not, according to the 
gospel system, pardoned on account of their belief of 
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the pardon ; but they are sanctified by belief of the par- 
don. And unless the belief of it produces this effect, 
neither the pardon nor the belief are of any use.” The 
pardon of the gospel is a spiritual medicine, faith is 
nothing more than the taking of the medicine. “As 
the giving of the vine to the branch includes all that 
the vine has to give, so the giving of the Immanuel to 
the world includes all that God has to give. When 
we know this we are justified by faith—that is to say, 
we assume our God’s forgiveness as included in the 
gift of Himself.”! This is very different from the 
teaching of Evangelicals, Anglo-Catholics and Re- 
formers, and was vigorously confronted by Dr. 
Wardlaw. Erskine’s former work had been widely 
welcomed, but this, in many quarters, met with a dif- 

ferent reception. The subjective side of the gospel 
- was so brought to the front, as to hide the other— 
often called the objective one. What we experience 
is so exhibited as to divert attention from what God 
is revealed as having actually done, and as still doing 
for the children of men. The Incarnation, the Atone- 
ment, as momentous facts upon which faith so much 
depends, were pushed virtually aside to leave the field 
almost entirely occupied by spiritual consciousness. 
Believing that all men are represented in Scripture as 
really forgiven, his grand object was to make them 
feel that they are forgiven. He exemplified the one- 
sidedness which has ever been the bane of theology as 
the human mind rushes from one extreme to another 
—now absorbed in what is without, then engrossed 








' Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel, pp. 23, 89. 
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with what is within; at one time historical facts 
being in the ascendant, at another present ex- 
periences. The mystery of Redemption revealed in 
God’s Word has often filled the whole thoughtfulness 
of the Church ; but the manifestation which shines on 
our reason, which satisfies our intellect, which inspires 
our affection, came, at the period I speak of, to be in 
some quarters so realized as to throw the mystery, at 
least to some extent, into the background. Erskine’s 
writings afforded help to this tendency, though he 
remained decidedly evangelical. 

Between Schleiermacher, Coleridge, and Erskine, in — 
spite of differences, strong points of resemblance may 
be seen. They are all three clearly distinguishable 
from old Orthodox and Evangelical thinkers. They 
did not appeal to patristic literature after the manner 
of the first, nor did they lay down certain propositions 
which they proved by a citation of Scripture texts 
after the manner of the second. They had within 
them very strongly what is termed a subjective 
element, a habit of looking at questions in the light 
of their own spiritual consciousness. They believed in 
an intuitional faculty of knowledge relative to Divine 
things, and bringing their own mental idiosyncrasy to 
bear on Scripture studies, they looked at biblical 
passages and trains of thought through a certain 
medium which coloured their interpretations. They 
saw in the sacred volume what students of other 
schools did not and could not see. 

Much of this kind of thought in theology, under the 
conservative influence of personal piety, no doubt re- 
ceived encouragement and stimulus from such writers 
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as Schleiermacher, Coleridge, and to some extent even 
Erskine. The connection is strikingly apparent be- 
tween such habits as theirs and theological develop- 
ments we shall hereafter notice. The influence of 
Erskine upon Maurice, as noticed already, was grate- 
fully acknowledged by the latter, though after all, in 
some particulars, he differed from his spiritual guide, 
dropping things which Erskine taught, and taking 
up beliefs which Erskine never adopted. Maurice’s 
churchmanship could not but make a great difference 
between him and his friend. Anglican churchman- 
ship of necessity sets limits to the expression, and 
even to the exercise of thought in some points, in the 
minds of all who are sincere in their churchmanship. 
Much freedom of theological opinion obtained after 
the period I have noticed. A class became numerous, 
broadly differing from the old Orthodox and the old 
Evangelical parties, who at the same time also dif- 
fered from the Anglo-Catholic school of Oxford 
divines which I am about to describe. 

Difficulties and doubts arose as to certain points of 
historical and doctrinal belief, held most sacred by 
men of an earlier generation, and by many contem- 
poraries. Historical criticism, busy in many ways, 
both outside and inside the paths of biblical investi- 
gation ; and philosophical methods of inquiry which 
came so widely into play affected several intelligent 
and studious men amongst the clergy ; hence men 
thus influenced, though as staunch in their attach- 
ment to the gospel as their brethren could be, were 
by some of them suspected, if not accused, of being 
little better than infidels, 
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But there is an enormous difference between in- 
fidelity properly so called, and doubts touching 
certain matters which lie outside the essentials of 
the Gospel. What is essential, looking at the subject 
all round, may be open to question; but taking as 
essential the revelation of God’s redeeming love 
through Jesus Christ our Lord,—no one accepting 
that precious central truth can justly be regarded 
otherwise than as a true Christian. The denial of the 
heart respecting that great verity is totally different 
from the doubt of the intellect respecting other 
matters. 

Those who decidedly opposed Christianity, or who 
stood altogether outside the profession of its beliefs, 
I do not describe in this history of English Christen- 
dom, because if I entered on that subject it would be 
difficult to stop; and if I stated antagonistic opinions 
it would be needful to controvert them, and to that 
there would be no end. 

I therefore now leave what I have at present to say 
_ respecting free theological thoughtfulness to look at 
those who were distinguished by reverence for Church 
authority. Free thought within the Church I take 
as the opposite of submission to what is commonly 
called Church authority. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, as stated by Mr. 
Farrar in his Bampton Lecture for 1862, that the 
Oxford movement in the Church of England was at 
first an Anti-Catholic movement.1 The Catholic Em- 
ancipation Bill, and the liberalism of the Parliament 





1 Critical History of Free Thought, p. 401. 
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after the Reform Act, created an alarm which led to 
the study of the nonjuring divines and Anglo-Catholics, 
who had asserted the rights of the Church, and to the 
reproduction of their opinions. Deeper causes were 
however at work, among which was the wish to find 
a more solid groundwork for Church belief; but 
political circumstances contributed the stimulus, 
though they were not the cause. Anti-Catholic the 
Oxford revolution was in the sense of being anti- 
Roman, but certainly not in the sense of cutting off 
connection with what is termed the Catholicism of 
the earlier ages. 

In a preceding chapter I have attempted to trace 
certain influences at work beforehand, preparing for 
what occurred in 1833. The neglect of theological 
study ; the absence of any provision for instructing 
men intended for the Church in the principles of Pro- 
testantism; to sum up all in a few words, the un- 
furnished state of mind in which so many were 
preparing for holy orders, left them exposed to in- 
fluences which led them into paths leading whither 
at first they knew not: Had a sound scriptural 
education been given, had as much attention been 
paid then to the interpretation of the sacred volume 
as is happily the case at present; could such a num. 
ber of ardent spirits have travelled from Oxford to 
Rome as was the case soon after the Anglo-Catholic 
revival ? 

In addition to negative causes, one seemingly of 
a positive kind may be mentioned. Dr. Lloyd was 
Regius Professor before he became Bishop of Oxford 
in 1827. As professor he dwelt upon the distinction 
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between Romanism as defined in the Council of Trent 
between 1545-1568, and Romanism as it practically 
existed in this country and elsewhere when the 
Reformation commenced in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
who died in 1547. What was the particular doctrinal 
use which he made of this fact in his University 
lectures I do not know, but it was employed after- 
wards in support of the system, and in defence of the 
proceedings I am about to describe. Two of the 
leaders acknowledged their obligations to Dr. Lloyd. 
Dr. Pusey styled him “our revered teacher.”! Dr. 
Newman confessed he owed him much. Mr. Glad- 
stone, who was his contemporary at Oxford, speaks 
of him as “aman of powerful talents, and of a 
character both winning and decided, who, had his life 
been spared, might have acted powerfully for good on 
the fortunes of the Church of England, by guiding 
the energetic influence which his teaching had done 
so much to form.? The distinction between Roman 
Catholicism, as formulated at the Council of Trent, 
and Anglo-Catholicism co-called, as it existed before 
the Reformation—a distinction upon which it would 
appear that Dr. Lloyd was wont to insist—was taken 
up with great enthusiasm by those whom I am about 
to describe. 

However Dr. Lloyd’s influence and other circum- 
stances may have contributed to the crisis, as to 
master minds which guided the evolution of the 
change there can be no doubt whatever. 


1 Tract XC., with an historical preface, xxii. 
2A Chapter on Autobiography, p. 53. 
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Lincoln College will ever be associated with John 
Wesley, Pembroke with George Whitefield, and Oriel 
with those who met there in the common room. 
“My own brother,’ says James Anthony Froude, 
“was at starting the foremost of the party. The 
Oxford leaders believed that they were fighting 
against the spirit of the age. They were themselves 
most completely the creatures of their age. It was 
one of those periods when Conservative England had 
been seized with a passion for reform. Parliament 
was to be reformed ; the municipal institutions were 
to be reformed; there was to be an end of monopo- 
lies and privileges. The Constitution was to be cut 
in pieces, and boiled in the Benthamite caldron, from 
which it was to emerge in immortal youth. Ina re- 
formed State, there needed a reformed Church. My 
brother and his friends abhorred Bentham and all his 
works. The Establishment in its existing state was 
too weak to battle with the new enemy. Protes- 
tantism was the chrysalis of Liberalism. The Church 
therefore was to be unprotestantized. The Reforma- 
tion, my brother said, was a bad setting of a broken 
limb. The limb needed breaking a second time, and 
then it would be equal to its business.” ! 

Against the inquisitive, the rationalistic turn of 
thought, to say nothing of scientific curiosity and 
research, these dissatished young men could not but 
fall into an attitude of antagonism. Rebellion 
against authority, in their view, was the curse of the 
age—it had been growing worse and worse for three 





1 Good Words, January, 1881, _ 
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hundred years, through Protestantism it had poisoned 
the Church, through Radicalism it was poisoning the 
State. A remedy must be found, or Church and 
State would soon perish, The remedy was the revival 
of authority and of obedience to authority. This 
struck directly at subjective tendencies, though at the 
same time its abettors clearly gave play to a subjec- 
tive tendency of their own. 

The companion of Richard Hurrell Froude was 
William Palmer, of Worcester College ; and it is suffi- 
cient to say that though he largely sympathised with 
his friend, he did not go the length which some who 
were his and Froude’s disciples afterwards reached. 
Froude and Palmer anxiously discussed the state of 
the Church and the world, in the Oriel common room, 
“and resolved to form an association for vindicating 
the rights of the Church, and restoring the knowledge 
of sound principles.”! And at the time there was 
living in the rectory of Hadleigh, in Suffolk, Hugh 
James Rose, an accomplished scholar, already noticed, 
whose thought had moved somewhat in the same 
direction as Froude’s. They were the Castor and 
Pollux of the new enterprise. The rector was 
already known in literary circles by critical and 
other works. Hadleigh had been associated with the 
memory of Taylor, the Marian martyr; the field 
where he was burnt was hallowed ground in the eyes 
of the parishioners; by a sort of irony this spot, 
surrounded by a Protestant halo, came to be the 
cradle of an Anti-Protestant crusade. Rose had 
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started in 1832 the British Magazine, which, under 
his editorship, and afterwards that of Dr. Maitland, 
helped to cultivate a spirit of Churchmanship ; and 
after a conference at Hadleigh his friends parted, in 
courage and hope, greatly comforted by the influence 
of the rector, who, to quote the words of Dr. New- 
man, “when hearts were failing bade us stir up the 
gift that was in us, and betake ourselves to our true 
mother.”! After the conference there were frequent 
meetings at Oriel, and at length we find John Henry 
Newman, who was on the Continent when the party 
were first in consultation, and also John Keble, throw- 
ing themselves into what they deemed a Catholic 
enterprise. 

Newman came back from the Continent in July. 
On the 14th, “Mr. Keble preached the Assize sermon 
in the University pulpit. It was published under 
the title of Matzonal Apostacy. . I have ever considered 
and kept the day as the start of the religious move- 
ment of 1833.” 

Froude, Palmer, Newman, and Keble issued in the 
autumn of 1833 Suggestions for the formation of an 
Association of Friends of the Church. “To maintain 
pure and inviolate the doctrines, the services and 
the discipline of the Church—that is, to withstand 
all change which involves the denial and suppression 
of doctrine, a departure from primitive practice in 
religious offices, or innovation upon the apostolical 
prerogatives, order and commission of bishops 





1 Newman’s Apologia, p. 105. 
2 [bid., p. 100. 
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priests, and deacons; and to afford Churchmen an 
opportunity of exchanging their sentiments and co- 
operating together on a large scale.” These sugges- 
tions were extensively circulated ; and taking a leaf 
out of the enemy’s book, they entered a course of 
agitation. “Mr. Palmer visited several of the large 
towns to enlist the sympathy of the clergy in the 
association.” ! 

Yet though these men were united by common 
sympathy, they differed from the very beginning. 
Froude was daring, “not afraid of inferences,” pre- 
pared to go any length, and to do anything, which 
could be deduced from his original principles. Rose 
was cautious, “a conservative,’ putting existing 
facts before every other idea. Palmer was the most 
learned man among them, but “deficient in depth,” 
without insight into the force of personal influence 
and congeniality of thought in carrying out a re- 
ligious theory. He stood well in the Church, had 
extensive connections amongst high dignitaries, and 
wished for “a committee, an association with rules 
and meetings to protect the interests of the Church 
in its existing peril. He was in some measure sup- 
ported by Mr. Perceval,” a Surrey clergyman who 
had joined the movement at an early stage. 

“T, on the other hand,” says Newman, “ had out of 
my own head begun the Tracts; and these as repre- 
senting the antagonistic principle of personality were 
looked upon by Mr. Palmer’s friends with consider- 
able alarm.” Newman thus explains the origin of 
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the Oxford Tracts ; and it is not a little curious, that 
an enterprise for promoting the unity of the Church, 
for exalting authority on the one hand, and enforcing 
obedience on the other, should begin with a manifest- 
ation of individuality, of irresponsible action, such 
as would have been striking even in the case of a 
Protestant full of self-assertion. The fact is, Palmer’s 
friends wished to put down the Tracts as soon as they 
were issued. Newman himself would have given 
way, but Keble and Froude urged their continuance. 
“Mr, Palmer,” we are told in the AZologia, “shared 
the anxiety of his own friends, and, kind as were his 
thoughts of us, he still not unnaturally felt, for reasons 
of his own, some fidget and nervousness at the course 
which his Oriel friends were taking. Froude, for 
whom he had a real liking, took a high tone in his 
project of measures for dealing with bishops and 
clergy. As for me, there was matter enough in the 
early Tracts to give him equal disgust.” ! 

In “the last days of 1833,” Dr. Pusey “showed a 
disposition to make common cause with Froude, 
Palmer, Newman, and Keble, and on the 21st of 
December his tract on Fasting appeared as one of 
the series ; but he was not fully identified with the new 
proceedings until 1835 and 1836.” Dr. Pusey was 
“a host in himself.” He gave “a personality to what 
without him” was “a sort of mob.”2 He was at that 
time the chief theological scholar of the party. He 
_had been at Jena, Gottingen and Bonn, where he read 
fifteen hours a day, and was now continuing his 
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extraordinary attention to the perusal of the Fathers ; 
a course of study which arose from his apprehension 
of danger to the Church, not from the Evangelical 
party, nor from old-fashioned Erastianism, but from 
his acquaintance with German neology with all its 
sceptical tendencies! His learning and piety, with 
other circumstances to be noticed further on, gave 
‘him a commanding position which controlled the 
enterprise when others were separated from the helm. 

The general scope of the Tracts was thus explained 
in an advertisement to the first volume: “ The apos- 
tolic succession, the Holy Catholic Church, were prin- 
ciples of action in the minds of our predecessors of the 
seventeenth century ; but, in proportion as the main- 
tenance of the Church has been secured by law, her 
ministers have been under the temptation of leaning 
on an arm of flesh instead of her own divinely-pro- 
vided discipline, a temptation increased by political 
events and arrangements which need not here be 
more alluded to. A lamentable increase of sec- 
_ tarianism has followed ; being occasioned (in addition 
to other more obvious causes) first, by the cold aspect 
which the new Church doctrines have presented to 
the religious sensibilities of the mind, next to their 
meagreness in suggesting motives to restrain it from 
seeking out a more influential discipline.” 

The Zvacts for the Times did not formally call 
attention to German Rationalism, but it is pretty 
certain that such Rationalism did, in the way of re- 
action, help on the movement. As there was on the 
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Continent such a fearful shifting from old truths, 
good men who led the movement sought to secure 
for themselves a solid ground on which to take up 
their position, and they unwisely chose the ground 
of Church authority. Though they did not critically 
examine any portions of German literature, they did 
publish a tract on Rationalistic Principles in Re- 
ligion and that served to indicate the decidedly 
antagonistic position of Churchliness towards the 
exercise of what is called Freethought. The same 
Tracts contained a rather elaborate criticism on 
Erskine’s Internal Evidence, and Abbott's Corner 
Stone. 

The Tracts were published without uniformity, 
regularity, or order. The first of them was very short, 
only two leaves; one later on was a volume of four 
hundred pages ; some are dated, some are not. The 
stream was intermittent, now came a rill, then, after a 
pause, rushed forth a flood. Subjects are mixed up 
in confusion. Classifications are attempted in the 
volumes, but they are by no means logical. In a 
general way they may be said to treat of apostolical 
succession ; the Church in its doctrinal principles and 
history ; ordinances, especially baptism; the mysti- 
- cism of the early Fathers ; the doctrine of reserve, the 
Rationalism of the day, and Romanism. They in- 
clude extensive catene of passages from Anglo- 
Catholic Fathers, and there is one in the Romish 
Breviary respecting which in the Afologia we have 
this anecdote: “At a comparatively early date, I 
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drew up the tract on the Roman Breviary. It 
frightened my own friends on its first appearance. 
It was an apparent accident which introduced me to 
the knowledge of that most wonderful and most 
attractive monument of the devotion of the saints. 
On Hurrell Froude’s death in 1836, I was asked to 
select one of his books as a keepsake. I selected 
Butler's Analogy. Finding that it had been already 
chosen, I looked with some perplexity along the 
shelves as they stood before me, when an intimate 
friend at my elbow said, ‘Take that. It was the 
Breviary which Hurrell had with him at Barbadoes. 
Accordingly I took it, and have it on my table in 
constant use till this day.” ! 

Some of the Tracts were poor, some able, some 
learned, some lively, some dull, some instructive, 
some common-place, from which little could be 
gleaned. The catenz, culled from authors so as to 
speak in an Anglo-Catholic tone, omitted passages of 
a different order. Bishop Andrews’ Devotions formed 
a beautiful tract. The tracts on Reserve shocked 
Protestant feeling. No. LXXXIX., on Patristic 
Mysticism, is full of learning, but very fanciful, and 
open to severe criticism. Newman’s contributions 
were amongst the best in a literary point of view. 
The basis of the whole movement was a return to the 
principle of Church authority instead of the right of 
private judgment. Chillingworth’s maxim, “The Bible, 
and the Bible alone, is the religion of Protestants,” was 
repudiated for that of Vincent of Lerins, “We are 
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to believe what has been taught in the Christian 
Church always, everywhere, and by all.” The 
allegorical modes of explaining Scripture adopted 
by early Fathers were illustrated and defended. 
Church creeds were held to be standards of faith, 
and canons of early councils laws for ecclesiastical 
practice. The supremacy and infallibility of the 
Bishop of Rome were plainly denied ; the scholastic 
doctrines of transubstantiation, purgatory, and the 
like were rejected; but the Divine order of bishops, 
an ecclesiastical priesthood, the efficacy of sacraments, 
and the real presence in the Eucharist, were upheld 
with fervour and devotion. All subjects of theology 
were looked at through a Church medium, and ortho- 
dox principles were linked to high sacramental views 
—a vital relation being supposed to exist between the 
incarnation and the sacrament of the Lord’s supper. 
Church order and unity were applauded ; and in pro- 
portion to the love of Episcopacy, was the aversion to 
Presbyterianism and Congregationalism ; these being, 
in the eyes of Tractarians, identical with schism. 
Records of the Church, No. XXIV.,, said, that consider- 
ing the high gifts and strong claims of the Roman 
Catholic Church, it was difficult to “refrain from being 
melted into tenderness, and rushing into its commu- 
nion ;” and Dr. Wiseman, then Bishop of Mellipotamos, 
might well say: “We may depend upon a willing 
and able, and a most zealous co-operation on the part 
of the Tractarians with any effort we may make 
toward bringing the Anglican Church into her right- 
ful position in catholic unity with the Holy See. It 
is impossible to read the works of the Oxford divines 
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without discovering a daily approach towards our 
Holy Church,” ! 

In a few words, the Oxford doctrines were 
these: That Holy Scripture is not the sole and 
sufficient rule of faith and practice ; that the tradi- 
tional teaching of the Church, as well as the New 
Testament, is a part of the Word of God; that the 
existence of the true ministry of the Gospel depends 
on apostolical succession ; that the visible Catholic 
Church of Christ is bounded by a connection with 
that line of ministerial descent; that the grace of 
God which saves the soul is “ ordinarily” conveyed 
through the medium of the sacraments ; that they are 
more, much more, than spiritual symbols, being really 
Divine occult powers, working wonders beyond the 
reach of nature; that these cannot be effectually 
administered by any who are not in the chain of 
apostolical succession; that we are justified by 
baptism, and not by faith alone; that baptism pos- 
sesses regenerating power; that the body and blood 
“of Christ are really present in the Eucharist ; that 
reserve is to be maintained in the public ministry of 
the Gospel ; and that though the popish doctrines of 
purgatory, pardons, images, relics, and invocation of 
saints, are contrary to Scripture, and the articles of 
the Church of England, yet there is a kind of purga- 
tory, a method of priestly pardon, a species of 
reverence for images and relics, and a certain form 
of saintly invocation which may be maintained in 
harmony with both. 
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Looking at the date 1833, when the Tracts first 
appeared, impulses which moved the writers are not 
far to seek. Some are indicated by the authors 
themselves. A strong reaction set itself up against 
the Reform Bill and its immediate consequences ; 
for, in the estimation of High Churchmen, parliamen- 
tary changes then made first in the State and next 
in the Ecclesiastical Establishment were thoroughly 
infidel and revolutionary. A feeling arose such as was 
expressed by an eloquent preacher, who putting to- 
gether anti-religious and republican sentiments, spoke 
of anarchists who would “leap upon our altars that 
they might batter at our thrones.” } 

Erastian government as it was called, and the 
suppression of bishoprics in Ireland ; also the institu- 
tion, by the civil power, of a Jerusalem diocese, to be 
held in turn by an Ariglican and a Lutheran,—thus 
striking, it was thought, at the root of Church prin- 
ciples—these things roused no little indignation in 
the tract writers. They thought that foundations 
were destroyed, and asked, “ What shall the righteous 
do?” Attacks on Episcopacy and its associations 
further inflamed their zeal. The current of rationalism 
which was flowing in, though not much noticed in the 
Tracts, and the assertion of the right of private judg- 
ment, not only as to the interpretation of Scripture, 
but as to the truth of Christianity itself, strengthened 
the rising reaction. The neglect of Church buildings, 
the slovenliness of worship, and the disgraceful state 
of psalmody deepened a desire for revived reverence 
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in the house of God, and in its liturgical services. 
When, moreover, the earnest movers in this matter— 
who, however mistaken, had an honest zeal for re- 
ligion,—looked on prevalent clerical apathy, and on 
the spiritual indifference of laymen, the spectacle 
appeared so painful that they could not help making 
an effort, in their own way, to change the face of 
society. 

It is said that behind and through other evils 
Dissent, old and new, had penetrated, and it needed 
now to be met and repelled by the enforcement of 
decided Church doctrines. Besides, it is alleged that 
Evangelicalism had to do with the Catholic reaction ; 
but how it could have any direct connection with it 
except in the way of strenuous opposition, I cannot 
imagine. There is no historical, no spiritual link 
whatever between the Evangelical revival, under 
Newton and Scott, with the rest of the band at the 
beginning of the century, and the rise and progress 
of the Oxford movement. Religious earnestness in 
one form may provoke religious earnestness in 
another, as between Liberals and Conservatives there 
may be reciprocal efforts through political rivalries, 
but it isan abuse of language to speak of the two 
opposite religious revivals as related in any other 
way than that. 

Party feeling at that time ran very high, and 
selfish motives were by many attributed to the 
Oxford leaders. It used to be said, men under- 
mining the Establishment went on eating the Church 
bread—they had an eye to the loaves and fishes. 
Now that we can calmly look back upon the strifes 
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of fifty years, if we judge impartially we must admit 
that those who led, and many who followed, must 
have been disinterested in choosing their unhappy 
course. They had nothing to gain, but much to lose. 
Preferment had been bestowed as a reward for learn- 
ing—for “editing Greek plays,” as the saying went; 
but after the Reform Bill passed, Liberal politics, 
on the part of a clergyman, proved no small recom- 
mendation to a deanery or a bishopric. A High 
Church Tory was no favourite with the new ministry, 
and all anti-whiggism was at a discount. Identifica- 
tion with the Oxford enterprise could be no help 
but rather a hindrance to an ambitious man in holy 
orders. It was with much reluctance that some, who 
ultimately joined the Roman communion, took the 
final step; they cast many a longing lingering look 
behind. Frederick William Faber, who did not enter 
the Church of Rome till the close of the half-century, 
tells us in the preface to his Hymns, after he became 
priest of the oratory—“ Catholics even are said to be 
sometimes found poring with a devout and unsus- 
pecting delight over the verses of the Olney hymns, 
which the author himself can remember acting like 
a spell upon him for years strong enough to be for 
long a counter influence to very grave convictions, 
and even now to come back from time to time un- 
bidden into the mind.! The steps by which he 
approached Romanism may be traced through his 
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CHAPTER III. 


BISHOPS AND CHURCH ACTIVITY. 
1830-1837. 


R. CAREY was translated from Exeter to St. 

Asaph in 1830, and the same year Dr. Bethell, 
author of A General View of the Doctrine of Regenera- 
tion in Baptism, who succeeded Dr. Carey, was trans- 
lated to Bangor; at the beginning of the next year 
he was followed on the bench by Dr. Phillpotts. No 
other bishop in those days was so much talked of. 
At the age of fifteen he had been elected to a-scho- 
larship at Oxford, and at eighteen had won the 
Chancellors prize for an English essay. Whilst 
chaplain as a young man to Dr. Barrington, Bishop 
of Durham, he entered into controversy with the 
Roman Catholic historian, Dr. Lingard, and after- 
wards published pamphlets in defence of the clergy, 
on whom reflections had been cast by distinguished 
Whig noblemen. He became known as a valorous 
champion of the Established Church, and of high 
Tory principles, and a letter of his against Catholic 
Emancipation, addressed to Mr. Canning, in 1827, 
created great excitement. It was read with admira- 
tion by those opposed to the measure, and procured 
for the author the reward of adeanery. The Bishopric 
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of Exeter was soon afterwards offered him, and he 
was welcomed in the House of Lords, as an eloquent 
advocate of Conservative opinions, both political and 
ecclesiastical. After his elevation he continued 
vigorously to employ his pen, and his pamphlets 
altogether cover twelve pages in the British Museum 
catalogue. He opposed the Reform Bill, the Irish 
Church Bill, the Poor Law Bill, the National Educa- 
tion Bill, and the appointment of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission. He was remarkable in appearance, 
having eyes like a hawk, and a countenance suffused 
with an intense expression of intelligent power. I 
vividly, at this moment, remember seeing him, when 
I was a young man. He was the sort of person one 
could never forget. Stories of bigotry were told of 
him in abundance, and if he was severe in criticising 
the Whigs, the Whigs were equally severe in criticising 
him. I should gather from private anecdotes I heard 
at the time, that he was a conscientious man, bold 
in rebuking what he felt to be wrong, and though 
a sturdy opponent of Dissent, kind to individual 
Dissenters, one of them being a trusted servant in 
his employ. He disliked the Evangelical party, 
whom he pronounced inconsistent Churchmen, more 
than he did those who were considered by him to be 
conscientious Nonconformists. 

The same year as that in which Phillpotts obtained 
a bishopric witnessed the transfer of Dr. Carr from 
Chichester to Worcester, and the consecration of 
the learned Dr. Maltby in his room. In 1832 Dr. 
Grey became Bishop of Hereford ; and then, after a 
considerable interval when no disposal of sees fell to 
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the lot of the prime minister for the time being, four 
vacancies occurred. Dr. Butler, after a successful 
career as schoolmaster, was made Bishop of Lichfield; 
Dr. Maltby was translated to Durham; Dr. Allen 
exchanged Bristol for Ely ; and at Chichester Dr. 
Otter took the place of Dr. Maltby. “The first 
great manifestation of activity, in the Church as a 
body, dates from the episcopate of Bishop Otter. 
This was not solely due to the character of the man. 
The Church of England, as a whole, was waking up 
to a sense of her duties; but Bishop Otter was well 
qualified to guide this spirit of revived activity, in the 
diocese over which it was his lot to preside, and, as a 
matter of fact, the work of church building, enlarge- 
ment, and restoration, the erection of schools, the 
increase in the number of clergy, and other outward 
signs of activity mainly began in his day.” The foun- 
dation of the Theological College at Chichester was 
owing to this bishop and Dean Chandler. These 
appointments to the four vacancies I have mentioned 
occurred in 1836. The union of Gloucester and 
Bristol then took place, and Dr. Monk was the first 
to preside over the combined sees; Dr. Longley was 
chosen for the restored see of Ripon the same year, 
and Dr. Stanley for the diocese of Norwich in 1837. 
The previous revenues of the Church were not 
accurately ascertained until the Royal Commission 
appointed by William IV. published them to the 
world. The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of Durham had over 419,000 a year each ; the Arch- 
bishop of York had over £11,000; the Bishops of 
London, Winchester, and Ely had about the same; 
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Rochester had not more than £1,500, Llandaff only 
£900. “The revenues of the cathedrals and collegiate 
churches were on such a scale that the commissioners 
had no hesitation in reporting that the objects of 
those institutions might be fully secured and con- 
tinued, and their efficiency maintained, consistently 
with a considerable reduction of their revenues, a 
portion of which should be appropriated towards 
making a better provision for the cure of souls.” 4 
There was a deficiency of churches, and of clergy to 
supply them, in large towns. Parishes containing 
over 160,000 persons had church room provided for 
not more than 8,000. In many cases there was not 
income enough to support an incumbent. There 
were 300 livings of less annual value than fifty pounds, 
more than two thousand under a hundred pounds, 
and between three and four thousand under one 
hundred and fifty. And while there was paucity 
in some cases, there was repletion in others. Two 
hundred livings were above a thousand a year. One 
in Durham reached £5,000. One in the diocese of 
Ely over £7,000. What was done for the rectification 
of this state of things has been briefly stated in a 
former chapter. The anomalies just indicated show 
the revenues of bishoprics at the beginning of the 
reign, and demonstrate the need there was for the 
work entrusted to the hands of the commissioners, 
Various kinds of work followed the exposure. 
Foremost amongst them was the erection of new 
places of worship. Large sums had been voted by 








' The State of the Church, by the Hon, Arthur Elliot, p. 101, 
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Parliament for a few sacred edifices reared in the 
earlier part of the century, but now that source began - 
to be dried up. The Ecclesiastical Commission, 
however, took this and kindred matters in hand, and 
proved a more effective as well as a more appropriate 
agency. In another department, many years after- 
wards, the commissioners challenged Church people, 
offering £150,000 to meet equal benefactions for the 
augmentation of poor livings, and the result was the 
contribution of £300,000 in one year. Trustworthy 
statistics show the rapid increase of Voluntaryism in 
the Church of England ever since. New churches 
arose everywhere among a _ growing population; 
parishes were divided, and endowments founded for 
additional clergy. “In twenty years, from 1831 to 
1851, more than 2,000 new churches were erected at 
an expense exceeding six millions.”! Consequently 
church building became a subject of diligent study, 
and the anti-gothic spirit of the former century melted 
away before a revival which sprung from an inquiry 
into details and principles of architecture during the 
ages before the Reformation. The Anglo-Catholic 
feeling had much to do with the change, but it is a 
mistake to suppose it was altogether of ecclesiastical 
significancy. It was esthetic as well. Taste did 
not make rapid strides between 1830 and 1837, but its 
new course had begun, and an appreciation of beauty 
and fitness gradually became more and more apparent. 
The hideous chapel of ease style gave place to plans 


1 May’s Constit. Hist., iii. p. 216. Numerous statistics on 
the subject are found in this useful work. 
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founded on Norman, early English, and decorated 
precedents ; and church building and Church restora- 
tion began to proceed hand and hand together. A 
good specimen of architecture arose in St. Dunstan’s 
in the West, Fleet Street, the steeple being copied 
from the Church of St. Helen at York. At the 
same time the old clock projecting over the street,— 
as that at Bow Church, Cheapside, with two curious 
figures which attracted the attention of passers-by,— 
disappeared ; that circumstance being an example of 
a double change then on the advance, the passing 
away of the old to make way for the new. Another 
ecclesiastical building, Christ Church, Westminster, 
not long afterwards added an instance of improving 
taste ; its beautiful spire being one of the principal 
achievements of the kind at that period. Up and 
down the country, on grassy hills, and in wooded 
dales, places of worship, strikingly superior to the 
productions of previous years, began to adorn our 
charming English landscapes. John Britton and the 
Pugins contributed largely to progress made in this 
department of art; and it is remarkable that 
Augustine Pugin the son, who became a Roman 
Catholic, should contemporaneously with a much 
older man, Thomas Rickman, originally a Quaker, 
have done, by writings and practical work, so much 
for the advancement of that by which the Church of 
England has been greatly benefited, Pugin, how- 
ever, constructed buildings chiefly for his own com- 
munion, but Rickman built a large number of edifices 
for the use of the Protestant Episcopal Establishment. 
Yet, after all, the architects under William IV,, in 
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numbers and in activity, if not in skill, have been 
exceeded by successors under Queen Victoria. 

The two old Institutes, the Christian Knowledge 
and the Propagation of the Gospel Societies, kept on 
their way. The former continued to circulate the 
Holy Scripture and the Prayer-book, and to prepare 
publications on religious subjects. Those publications 
were stamped by a character different from that of 
the Religious Tract Society. It was easy to distin- 
guish between issues from the two depots. The 
Christian Knowledge had long been of the same 
type as “The whole Duty of Man” and the writings 
of Robert Nelson; and a prudent care to avoid any- 
thing offensive, anything open to criticism, during the 
early part of the century is said to have presided over 
all new publications. If any member objected to a 
phrase, that phrase was expunged, and the result was 
that “such publications did not express anything 
likely to appeal very strongly to the passions or even 
the best feelings of those for whom the works were 
intended.” “TI believe,” added Archbishop Tait, who 
used these words at the opening of the Society’s new 
and magnificent house in Northumberland Avenue, 
Charing Cross, November, 1879, “the experience of a 
great many years has convinced most people that this 
endeavour to avoid criticism generally ends in the 
severest criticism that can be passed.” Whatever 
could be said of the earlier works of the Society, it 
began to take a fresh start about the time when other 
Church agencies caught a new inspiration. Certainly 
for some years past the publications of the Christian 
Knowledge Society have been of a high character for 
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learning and public adaptation. And as in architec- 
ture so in literature ; what has been done during the 
present reign far surpasses what was accomplished 
during the former one. The agitations of fifty years 
ago could not but be as winds stirring the face of 
quiet waters, and the Institution now named felt in 
some measure the general effect experienced by the 
age. 

The society's work had long been of a somewhat 
multifarious character, and the Bishop of Durham, at 
the opening of the new building just referred to, thus 
describes its manifold and comprehensive agencies :— 
“Here it busies itself with the translation of the 
Scriptures, and there with the publication of educa- 
tional works ; here it aids in building schools, and 
there it is active in training teachers ; here it con- 
tributes gifts to libraries, and there again it offers 
prizes for proficiency in scholars. In one place it 
assists in the endowment of a colonial bishopric, and 
in another in the foundation of a missionary college. 
At one time it provides passage money for some 
evangelist emigrant, and at another it watches over 
the interests of some zenana mission.” This descrip- 
tion applies more to the society in the present than 
in the past, but it is quoted here to show the compre- 
hensiveness of its design, that it was intended for 
missionary purposes, as well as the diffusion of litera- 
ture ; and the former as well as the latter object it 
pursued in the reign of William IV. Much of the 
work in India and elsewhere, which it did formerly, 
it handed over in the course of time to its daughter 
the Propagation Society, but it still continued to 
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work in aid of missionary endeavours. It helped out 
of its own resources to create and assist new colonial 
sees, 

This leads me to mention what was done in that 
department during William the Fourth’s reign. 

Madras was taken out of the Diocese of Calcutta, 
and constituted by patent in 1835. Dr. Corrie was 
then made bishop. Dr. Spencer succeeded him in 
1837. The presidency of Bombay, excluding Scinde, 
in that year was carved out of the original Church 
territory of Calcutta. Dr. Carr appears as the first 
bishop. Whilst Calcutta lost some of its domain, it 
became enriched by the transfer to itself of a college 
founded by Government on the banks of the Hooghly. 
It was designed for literary purposes, as well as for 
the reception of missionaries on their arrival in India, 
and to its erection the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, the Propagation Society, and the 
Bible Society liberally contributed. 

A bishopric was founded in Australia in 1836, Dr. 
Broughton came to England in 1834, and represented 
the spiritual destitution of the settlement. He was 
consecrated, and followed to Sydney by ten clergy- 
men. All the new Episcopal movements were aided 
by the two old Church of England societies. The 
total number of clergymen employed by the Propaga- 
tion Society in 1837 was two hundred and thirty-five. 

The Church Missionary Society at the same time 
carried on work in Africa and India, employing there 
eighty clerical agents, and three hundred and forty- 
four native labourers, The first missionary who 
visited the district of Nuddea, Bengal, was Mr. Deerr, 
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who preached to one of the Indian sects called “ Wor- 
shippers of the Creator.” “In 1833 thirty persons of 
this sect were baptized by Mr. Deerr in the face of 
much persecution, and from that time the movement 
towards Christianity began to gather strength, till in 
1838 no less than six hundred families, comprising 
about three thousand souls, came forward and placed 
themselves under Christian instruction; and when 
Bishop Wilson visited the spot in the autumn of 1839, 
_ as many as nine hundred persons were baptized on 
one occasion. The movement had then extended to 
fifty-five villages, and embraced over three thousand 
souls. Great hopes were naturally entertained that 
in a few years the bulk of the population would be- 
come Christians, but the subsequent history of the 
Mission has not realized the expectations at first 
formed.” Six years ago the actual number of Chris- 
tians on the roll was 5,577, but the communicants did 
not amount to more than one-tenth. The district 
of Tinnevelly, at the southern part of the Indian 
peninsula,—with its sandy plain of a fiery red colour, 
and its oases created by water near the surface, 
covered by groves of tall, straight palmyra trees,—is 
the Goshen of the Church Missionary Institution. 
From the palmyra climbers the converts have been 
chiefly drawn, and in 1840 they numbered twelve 
thousand people. 

Rev. Samuel Marsden was a distinguished worker 
in connection with the Church Missionary Society. 
He visited New Zealand in his 73rd year. “On his 
arrival hundreds of the natives flocked around him, 
delighted once more to see the man who forty years 
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ago had adopted this island in his affections, and, 
during all that period, had been in every way seeking 
their temporal and spiritual benefit. One chief, un- 
able to come at him, on account of the crowds daily 
surrounding him at his first place of landing, followed 
him forty miles across the country, for the purpose of 
having more quiet religious conversation.” ! 

The Church of England at this period was doing a 
good work in many ways, both at home and abroad. 
“Whilst occupying the same ground,” says a contem- 
porary American critic, “ retaining just about the same 
number of clergy, and the same resources, she has 
become almost new in everything pertaining to an 
_ efficient Church of Christ. Her growth has not been 
that of a fire strengthening by the putting on of fresh 
fuel, but of a fire reviving out of its own ashes. It 
has been remarkably a revival of religion among the 
clergy, and that, not by a gradual rolling onward of 
the wave of godly influence from one part to another, 
through an agency of second causes distinctly mani- 
fest, but by the starting up of the evidences of new 
life, and the shooting forth of the fruits of new 
growth simultaneously in various parts, without con- 
nection with each other, and remarkably without 
visible influence.” “This has taken place at a time 
when in every Protestant Church in Europe out of 
Great Britain the cause of spiritual religion has been 
deplorably on the wane; when Geneva was sinking 
lower and lower into Socinianism, Germany into 
neological scepticism, and the Reformed Churches 








1 Church Missionary Society Report for 1837-8. 
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into a compound of both.”! It is remarkable that 
these statements should be made so soon after the 
passing of reform measures in Church and State, 
thought by many to be of a destructive character. 
Not that the spiritual revival should be traced to 
them, for it was beginning some time before ; but it 
must be acknowledged that some of the obstacles 
in the path of religious efficiency had been removed 
by new parliamentary measures. Nor should it be 
overlooked, that attacks upon the Establishment then 
vigorously made, were not directed against Episcopa- 
lian activity and zeal, but against the alliance between 
Church and State; moreover a powerful impetus 
was given to Episcopalian activity by the removal 
of acknowledged evils rife at the moment when the 
Nonconformist crusade commenced. 








1 New York Review, April, 1838. 


CHAPTER IV. 


TYPICAL CHURCHMEN. 
1830-1837. 


Y the two main currents of opinion, noticed in 
a former chapter, the old lines of distinction 
between Orthodox and Evangelical were more or less 
swept away. The effect of the first cause was not so 
apparent for a time as the effect of the second. 
Anglo-Catholicism made itself felt in the Church of 
England before what is called Free thought came 
widely into play. At least three tendencies became 
apparent in the reign of William IV., and they are 
seen distinctly advancing afterwards. They have 
been denominated by three popular but rather inac- 
curate terms, High Church, Low Church, Broad 
Church. The words serve their purpose in a rough 
way, after a fashion prevalent in an age when things 
are hastily looked at, and names are hastily given. 
The study of Church history at this era begins to 
be more perplexing than ever. It partakes of the 
character of political geography. Conflicts occur, 
battles are lost or won, old leagues are broken up, 
new combinations are formed, lands are discovered, 
territories are divided, names are changed, and we 


scarcely know where we are. The map we strive to 
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construct is covered with confused lines. I must 
endeavour as well as I can to trace three groups. 

A large number of Anglo-Catholics remained 
attached to the Church of England. They had 
never formed a Macedonian phalanx. Differences 
of opinion and strong elements of individuality had 
existed throughout. It has been seen in Dr. New- 
man’s case, and individualism continued to operate 
after the last tract had done its work. Repre- 
sentative Anglo-Catholics, who did not enter the 
Church of Rome, are found in Keble, Pusey, and 
Hook. 

Why Keble remained in the Establishment is not 
very clear. But his work and influence in other 
respects than in immediate connection with the 
Tractarian controversy is what comes before us now. 

In 1836 he published a new edition of Hooker’s 
Works. Hooker is a great name in the English 
Church, and justly so, for he was one of the grandest 
theological thinkers Christendom ever saw. It would 
have been a signal achievement, to show that the 
principles he taught countenanced the attempt made 
at Oxford; Keble did not make this his professed 
object, but he aimed in his editorial remarks at two 
things; one of which he accomplished, but failed 
as to the other. He showed that the Calvinism of 
Hooker was of a modified description, that so far he 
was free from the Genevan odium. Anti-Calvinistic 
he could not prove him to be, but a difference as to 
Predestination between “the judicious” divine and 
the framers of the Lambeth Articles he clearly es- 
tablished, and he pointed out further deviations in 
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the writings of the English Churchman from the 
teaching of the French reformer. But Keble is less 
successful, indeed it appears to me he fails altogether, 
when endeavouring to clear Hooker’s theory of 
political and ecclesiastical power from charges of 
Erastianism,! a fearful taint in Anglo-Catholics’ 
eyes. The High Churchman is seen in the Life of 
Wilson, Bishop of Sodor and Man, in all respects 
a most interesting book. Wilson was a typical 
Anglican, carrying out his ideal in the administration 
of a tiny diocese where he could, yet not without 
difficulty, and with some personal eccentricities, bring 
all questions of ritual and discipline under his own 
control. The biographer would have liked to see 
such bishops as his hero multiplied in the English 
Establishment; and doubtless, whatever political 
strife might have arisen out of it, such men would 
have exhibited the saintliness of primitive Christen- 
dom, and would have brought English dioceses nearer 
than they ever have been to the ecclesiastical type of 
the third century. Whether Keble would, like Wilson, 
have given permission to Dissenters to receive the 
Communion sitting, I do not know. There was no 
doubt in Keble, as in Wilson, “a saintly simplicity 
and sweetness.” At all events he was a rigid Anglo- 
Catholic, and “the real presence” in the sacrament, 
whatever those words may mean, and “the adoration” 
of that “real presence,” were held by John Keble, if 
ever they were held by any one.” His life at Hursley 





1 Hookers Works, Keble’s edition, vol. I., xxii. e¢ seg. and cvi. 
2 Stanley's Essays, p. 611. 
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was strangely overlooked in his own time, and has 
been strangely overlooked since; and yet he was an 
exemplary “parish priest,” striving to do what he 
considered to be his Lord and Master’s work in a 
humble out-of-the-way Hampshire village. “Con- 
sidering his world-wide fame, considering also his 
deep interest in the questions which agitated the 
ecclesiastical mind, and the respect in which, on those 
questions, he was held as an oracle by half of the 
English clergy, there is something inexpressibly 
touching in the quiet, unostentatious humility with 
which he contented himself with his limited sphere.” 
Matters of interest amongst his parishioners, trivial 
to others, were to him “as important as though there 
were no other cares, no other concerns, than those 
of the cottagers of the Hampshire downs.”! It is 
curious, as illustrative of his want of sympathy with 
Puritans of all sorts, that he never refers, in anything 
he published, to the fact that Richard Cromwell spent 
thirty years of his life at Hursley, and is buried in 
the church; and it is also curious, as illustrative of 
the position assumed by the Government towards the 
Tractarians, that no prebendal stall was ever offered 
him. After all, it is not as a Tractarian, not as an 
Anglo-Catholic, not as an anti-Puritan, that Keble 
will live in the memory of Englishmen, but as a 
Christian poet. The popularity of his Christian Vear, 
now as great as ever amongst all denominations, is 
quite wonderful; and it is a fact worthy of notice as 
indicating that width of Evangelical alliance which 





1 Stanley's Essays, p. 594. 
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may be obtained through the medium of hymnology, 
that there is no hymn more commonly sung on 
Sunday evenings in nonconformist churches than 
one written by him! 

Pusey, like Keble, remained in- the Church of 
England. This is not surprising. He was a man 
of decided views from the commencement of the 
crisis, and had one fixed purpose all the way through, 
which was to restore throughout the Church of Eng- 
land, if possible, the influence of Anglo, not Roman 
Catholic principles. His opinions were stereotyped. 
He did not, like Newman, believe in theological 
development. Nicene divinity was with him a type 
of thought for all ages. He bowed to the authority 
of the Church at that period. He was very learned, 
very studious, and perhaps read the Fathers more than 
any one else then did ; but, like Thomas Aquinas and 
other schoolmen, he made all he knew tributary to 
the maintenance of certain fixed doctrines, and never 
wished to break bounds. All this qualified him to be 
-a leader, and inspired confidence in the minds of his 
followers; and when we think of his learning, his 
decision of character, and his eminent piety, together 
with his University position and family connexions, 
all wonder at his name having been given to the 
‘movement melts away. Though it is overstepping 
the chronological limits of this chapter, I may notice 
that he became involved in trouble through a sermon 
on the Eucharist, in which he propounded the doc- 
trine of the real presence, so as to get very near 





1 “Sun of my soul,” etc. 
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the dogma of transubstantiation as fixed by the 
Lateran Council. The author was suspended from 
his University preachership. But the University 
authorities also fell into trouble through their action 
in this matter, and Justice Coleridge, Dr. Hook, and 
Mr. Gladstone expressed themselves as dissentients. 
It is amongst the many curiosities of the period, that 
at the consecration of St. John the Baptist’s Church, 
in the parish of Hawarden, now well known from its 
being the residence of the present Prime Minister 
of England, Dr. Hook preached a sermon which he 
afterwards published; and in a dedication to Dr. 
Pusey expresses admiration “for the profound learn- 
ing, the unimpeachable orthodoxy, and the Christian 
temper with which, in the midst of a faithless and 
pharisaical generation, he had maintained the cause 
of true religion, and preached the pure and unadul- 
terated word of God.”’ 

Dr. Hook always stood outside the Tractarian party, 
taking the liberty of praising and blaming as he 
thought fit ; in this respect resembling Dr. Johnson, 
who wished to monopolize all criticism relative to 
David Garrick. _ Hook would let nobody either laud 
or find fault with Pusey, but he was not sparing him- 
self in the delivery of both favourable and adverse 
judgments on the Oxford controversy. His individu- 
ality, and his practical assertion of the right of private 
judgment was as pronounced as that of any Puritan 
or Nonconformist in the land. 

This independence, connected with High Church- 
manship, appeared in all he said and did. His work 
as a parish clergyman is a subject which cannot be 
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omitted ina History of English Religion. He became 
vicar of Holy Trinity, Coventry, in 1829, and there he 
laboured indefatigably for eight years, and wrought a 
surprising change in the state of his parish. But it 
was in Leeds, whither he went in 1837, that he put 
forth his greatest power. There he remained for 
above twenty years. ‘ He found it one parish, he left 
it many parishes ; he found it with fifteen churches, 
he left it with thirty-six; he found it with three 
schools, he left it with thirty ; he found it with six 
parsonage houses, he left it with twenty-nine.” He en- 
gaged in all sorts of benevolent work, and to promote 
the moral and religious welfare of the townspeople 
he became a teetotaller. A characteristic anecdote 
is told of him in this connexion. He persuaded a 
drunkard to become a total abstainer, without taking 
the pledge. “Let us try the plan together for six 
months,” he said, “and see how we get on.” “Ah,” 
said the man; “but how is each to know whether the 
other is keeping his resolution?” “It is easily done,” 
said the vicar, “you come and ask my missus once a 
month, and I will go and ask yours.” He was just 
the kind of man to get on equally well with the 
upper and lower classes. He was, while at Leeds, 
necessarily thrown much amongst Dissenters, and 
between him and them there arose open controversies. 
Hard battles were fought. He never failed to speak 
his mind, and without circumlocution he would tell 
people what he meant. He used to say that schism 
was asin, but that every schismatic was not a sinner, 
for he might not act with a schismatical intent. He 
would unchurch Nonconformity, but he did not un- 
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christianize Nonconformists. Some of them he treated 
as intimate friends, all of them as neighbours to be 
regarded with kindness. He could write letters on 
the good and evil of the Established Church, and on 
the advantages and evils of an established religion ; 
and he always distinguished between his Church as 
episcopalian, and his Church as connected with the 
state, also between religion as an individual matter, 
and religion as, in his estimation and according 
to his idea, essential to the welfare of the political 
state. 

After his retirement to Chichester he loved to talk 
over old times, and tell of his work and warfare at 
Leeds, like the old soldier described by Goldsmith. 
He would stroll in the Deanery garden, and the fields 
beyond, and describe how he got time for study by 
rising at five in the morning, and working hard before 
breakfast ; for he said, at ten o’clock the knocking 
at the Leeds vicarage door began, and incessant 
parochial claims kept him busy till ten o’clock at 
night. Also he related how, whilst bold in main- 
taining Church principles, he visited Nonconformists, 
and was drinking tea with a dissenting minister 
when he received an offer of the Chichester Deanery ; 
how he took a leaf out of Methodism, and _ insti- 
tuted gatherings amongst his parishioners something 
like class meetings ; how whilst he vastly preferred 
Anglican divines, he had read with profit the writ- 
ings of Nonconformists, and held in high estimation 
certain preachers whom he knew; and how with his 
High Church views he coupled an earnest, almost 
Lutheran belief in the doctrine of justification by 
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faith. Memories of his warm-hearted English hospi- 
tality, of his John Bull-like characteristics, and of his | 
catholic piety—which caused him to sympathise with 
spiritually minded Dissenters, though he was emphatic 
but not rude in his disapproval of nonconformist 
ecclesiastical polity—are cherished by me with much 
affection ; and I look forward, with delightful hope, 
to the “all-reconciling world,” as John Howe called 
it, where present controversies will melt away in the 
sunshine of new revelations. 

Dr. Hook wrote a number of works whilst at Leeds, 
which prove his industry and his sturdy Anglicanism. 
“The Lives of the Archbishops,” through which as an 
author he will be best known by posterity, were not 
commenced till late in life. The publication which 
attracted most notice at the time now referred to, 
was his sermon on the text “Hear the Church.” In 
it he asserted what he considered to be the aposto- 
licity of the Church to which he belonged, and the 
consequent claims of its doctrines and discipline. 
He did this perhaps with a boldness not common 
even at that period; but there was really nothing 
in it so able, so extravagant, or so erratic, as to 
account for the excitement it produced. The heated 
state of the ecclesiastical atmosphere alone explains 
the warmth of the controversy. A hundred thousand 
copies were sold. Replies of all sorts issued from 
the press. Nobody was more surprised at this than 
the preacher. I remember hearing stories of the 
Queen’s displeasure, but Dr. Hook said he received 
no manifestation of it, being simply informed that 
she seemed to feel what she heard was new as well as 
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momentous. His High Churchism, he knew very 
well, and frankly confessed, did not win favours at 
court ; so that to deliver such a sermon, under such 
circumstances, indicated more moral courage than 
worldly discretion. ! 

There was another typical Churchman who in 
Windsor, during the reign of William IV., did a great 
work, and so prepared for subsequent high office. 
George Augustus Selwyn, as I have been told by 
Cambridge men, through his skill and mastery in boat- 
ing, and by the art he had acquired of ruling his crew, 
fitted himself for mastership in other ways. I knew 
him before he became a bishop. His conversations 
will never be effaced from my memory. He in- 
sisted much on apostolical succession and the efficacy 
of sacraments ; but he was of those who, with all this, 
maintained friendly relations, not indeed towards 
Nonconformity, but towards Nonconformists. There 
was an honesty in all his intercourse with those who 
differed from him which inspired respect. He was 
full of moral courage, and had an unmistakably 
strong will. Hecarried out his purposes with earnest- 
ness and decision, and made it plain in his early years 
that-his object was to wake up the English Church 
from its lethargy and indifference. During his resi- 
dence at Eton he did a great work at Windsor, and 
though neither vicar nor curate, he was the soul of all 
spiritual movement in the parish and neighbourhood. 
Many of the parishioners had been in the habit of 
attending the dissenting chapel on a Sunday evening, 





' Dean Hook, his Life and Letters, p. 253. 
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there being at the time Episcopalian worship only 
morning and afternoon; but he carried on a revolution 
by undertaking at the parish church a third service, 
when he gathered within the walls a crowded congre- 
gation. Those who had been long accustomed to 
the ministrations of the gentlemanly incumbent, who 
typified the respectable but not over zealous order of 
clergymen, were somewhat startled at Mr. Selwyn’s 
vigorous proceedings, whilst other Church people 
rejoiced because of them, and thanked God for what 
they spoke of as an apostolic revival. His pleasant 
countenance, uniting amiability with inflexible de- 
cision, his musical voice, and his active habits em- 
bodying the ideas of muscular Christianity—all this 
being much talked about, made way for him wherever 
he went, and his popularity secured extraordinary 
influence. 

In the work of education he took a lively interest, 
and though we could not agree in a scheme for those 
above a certain age, we co-operated in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of an infant school. 

When he was promoted to the colonial bishopric 
of New Zealand, he threw himself with characteristic 
ardour into preparation for his great enterprise ; and 
I remember his talking to me in his rooms at Eton 
College about South Sea versions of Scripture which 
he wished to study during his outward voyage; and 
the admiration he expressed for the heroism of John 
Williams, the martyr of Eromanga, whom he referred 
to as an apostolic bishop, albeit he had received 
only Nonconformist orders. I may venture to add 
that friendly intercourse after the lapse of years was 
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renewed after he became Bishop of Lichfield, and 
that I found him then the same earnest and devoted, 
the same bold yet humble-minded man which he had 
been in the days of his youth. 

Work executed by Hook and Selwyn represents 
much which was done by others. The Church was 
aroused from its slumbers, and set itself diligently 
to promote long neglected interests. As I have re- 
marked, churches were built, services were multiplied, 
preaching was more earnest, old national schools were 
improved, and new ones were established in destitute 
districts. A high Church tinge was given to these 
efforts—chanting became more common ; music was 
much studied; surpliced choirs were formed; and 
sisterhoods for beneficent and religious purposes were 
established, - Ritualism, in a very pronounced form, 
did not appear until after the period to which this 
chapter belongs. 

We must now turn to the second general division 
which begins to present different types. 

Anglo-Catholics wanted cohesion, but old Evan- 
gelicals, the Romaines, the Newtons, the Scotts, the 
Cecils, were of one heart and of one soul. The 
Evangelicals, however, of tractarian times and after- 
wards were not of the same compact and united 
order. Not that they carried on controversies with 
each other, but they caught the spirit of individual- 
ism, and some pursued ways of their own. 

The venerable Charles Simeon lingered on this side 
eternity until 1836, not mixing himself with existing 
disputes, but patiently waiting for his dear Lord and 
Master, saying, “I take the glorious and majestic 
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discoveries which God has made to me of Himself, 
and there I rest.’ He would smilingly add, as he 
was wont to do when making strong statements 
about which he had no doubt, “I may be wrong in 
my view, though I think I am not; but however, this 
I know, that I am a poor lost and vile sinner, yea 
the chief of sinners, and the greatest monument of 
God’s mercy, and I know I cannot be wrong here.” 
Dean McNeile, Dean Close, and Canon Stowell, 
denominating them by their subsequent titles, were 
decidedly anti-tractarian, and came out as authors 
in the midst of the controversy; but it was as 
preachers mainly that they made a mark on their 
age. The voice of the first of these men was won- 
derfully fine, and he was much given to the exposition 
of prophecy and the denunciation of popery. The 
second for some time maintained a conspicuous 
position in the fashionable town of Cheltenham ; and 
the third published several books, and was well 
known and greatly applauded at Exeter Hall and 
elsewhere as a platform speaker. Charles Bradley, a 
popular clergyman at High Wycombe, Clapham, and 
Glastonbury, who published sermons which ran 
through several editions, may be added to the list of 
Evangelicals. The Hon. Baptist Noel ought to be 
specially named. He continued in the Establish- 
ment until 1848, when he seceded and became a 
Baptist minister. His plain evangelical preaching, 
extemporary it seemed in thought and word, re- 
minded many of what was said to Ezekiel—“ And 
lo thou art unto them asa very lovely song of one 
that hath a pleasant voice and can play well on an 
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instrument.” The silvery strain was attractive, 
touching, and quickening; and the simplicity of his 
life and conversation harmonized with his pulpit 
utterances. He eschewed abstruse theological ques- 
tions, not only in public but in ministerial conferences, 
where the part he took strikingly contrasted with 
profound reflections and inquiries advanced by some 
of his brethren.! 

At the time when the names just mentioned rang 
throughout England, there lived in the county of 
Leicester a clergyman little known, who associated 
with strong evangelical convictions peculiarities of 
opinion, such as I do not remember to have met with 
elsewhere. He received as truths the facts of man's 
natural corruption, of justification by faith alone, of 
the one complete atonement made by Christ as the 
substitute for sinners, of the absolute necessity for an 
entire change of nature before men can live to God 
through Christ, and of the origin of their salvation 
in an election of Divine grace. These he continued 
to teach more and more fully to the end of his work 
in 1859. “He was,” says his biographer, “to the last 
an Evangelical of 1810, not of 1860 ;” and it is added, 
“his course was different from that which the body 
has pursued, it was one of continual inquiry and 
study of God’s written Word, not for the defence of 
his own position, but for the purpose of learning more 
of the truth; and it led him to discern and teach 





1 I was struck with this once at a private debate in which 
John Howard Hinton, Thomas Binney, and Charles Stovell 
took leading parts. 
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many truths which the earlier Evangelicals did not 
understand ; some which have since been taught, or 
are now beginning to be taught, by other members of 
our Church, and some of which modern Evangelicals 
are so distrustful, so ready to stigmatise as unsound, 
Romanising or Germanising, before they have well 
understood what they are.”! In accordance with this 
general statement, I find him holding what would be 
considered High Church views of baptism, and at 
the same time declaring that visible Churches, as 
distinguished from the Invisible Church, are in a 
condition of apostasy. Again he says, “There is 
no greater proof of the denial of the Spirit's guid- 
ance and presence than maintaining the necessity of 
an apostolical succession.”? “I much question,” he 
remarks in another place, “the wisdom of making 
one form of worship the bond of union instead of our 
articles. Certainly it would be externally a union, an 
assemblage of people together, but not necessarily 
anything further.”® Indications are found in his 
life of both High Churchism and Broad Churchism 
so called, in combination with intensely Calvinistic 
beliefs, the whole forming a rare example of clerical 
independence and individuality. With regard to 
Broad Churchmen “it is scarcely possible,’ says his 
biographer, “for a disciple of his to read any of 
their works, without continually meeting trains of 
thought and declarations of truths that run altogether 





1 Records of the Ministry of the Rev. E. T. March Phillipps, 
M.A. (1862.) 
2 Thid., p. 319: CF Udetehs Vs Se, 
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parallel with his teaching.” ! No wonder that he was 
“left alone amongst evangelical ministers.” They 
suspected and found fault with him. He however 
enjoyed the friendship of Mr. Vaughan, Vicar of St. 
Martin’s, Leicester, when Mr. Phillipps “had, like him, 
far outrun the views of the evangelical clergy, amongst 
whom his lot was cast; and from that time he met 
with very few with whom he could communicate on 
the truths he was investigating, who could enter into 
his mind, or respond to it.” To judge accurately the 
relations in which Mr. Phillipps and the Evangelicals 
stood to each other requires more information than 
is afforded by his memoirs; but enough appears 
to show that differences then were in existence, 
preparatory to the breaking up of a compact party, 
that had rendered in earlier days invaluable service 
to the cause of religion. The eminent devoutness, 
the utter unworldliness, the diligence, the zeal, and 
the self sacrifice of this excellent man are testified 
on every page of his life.? 

Another example of a different kind occurs in the 
ministry of a popular London minister, who attained 
the zenith of his fame fifty years ago. 

Henry Melville, from 1829 to 1843, occupied the 
pulpit of Camden Chapel, which had previously been 
a dissenting place of worship. He read his sermons, 
which had been carefully prepared, with a- view to 





‘ Records of the Ministry of the Rev. E. T. March Phillipps, 
MA Sepso: 
lbid., p. 22. I am indebted for my knowledge of Mr. 
Phillipps’s life to Dr. Vaughan, Dean of Llandaff, who sug- 
gested him to me as a clergyman of a peculiar type. 
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the effect they would produce upon an audience in the 
act of listening. In his case evangelical doctrines, 
such as were held by Scott and Newton, came into 
close association with the highest sacerdotalism. In 
a published sermon he said, “If whensoever the 
minister is himself deficient and untaught, so that his 
sermon exhibits a wrong system of doctrine, and you 
will not allow that Christ’s Church may be profited by 
the ordinance of preaching,—you clearly argue that 
Christ has given up His office, and that He can no 
longer be styled ‘the minister of the true tabernacle’ ; 
when everything seems against the true followers of 
Christ, so that on a carnal calculation you would 
suppose the services of the Church stripped of all 
efficacy, then by acting faith in the Head of the 
ministry, they are instructed and nourished, though 
in the main the given lesson be falsehood, and the 
proffered sustenance little better than poison.” 

The third division of Churchmen at the period 
includes some already noticed, who persevered in 
characteristic modes of teaching. Dr. Whately, 
raised in 1831 to the Archiepiscopate of Dublin, 
published a volume of sermons in :835, in which he 
refers to temples, altars, sacrifices, and priests, as 
belonging to the economy of the Old Testament, not 
to that of the New, and then very ingeniously brings 
the fact into the service of Christian evidence, saying, 
“It should seem indeed as if the very conception of 
a religion having no order of men officiating as 
priests to offer propitiatory sacrifices and act as 
mediators and intercessors for the people—no temple 
or altar for offering any such sacrifices at all, could 
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never have even entered their minds, much less have 
been for one moment entertained by them as what 
should or could be realized. If then, we find men 
so circumstanced actually introducizg a religion with- 
out any such building as a temple,—without altars, 
and sacrifices, and without any priest on earth,—what 
is the inference to be drawn? Evidently that the 
religion is in truth of a Divine origin.” This original 
argument Whately confirms by showing that so novel 
a characteristic of our religion crossed the grain of 
human tendency, as it were, inasmuch as a return 
to priestly and sacrificial ideas in connexion with 
the ministers and institutes of the Gospel speedily 
occurred after the time of the Apostles; and by this 
striking observation he really overthrew the founda- 
tion on which sacerdotal doctrines were obviously 
based. This was a valuable contribution at once to 
two controversies of the day, but not in the character 
of a partizan did he offer it; for in a volume of 
Essays (1839) he showed what injury is done to the 
cause of truth by the formation of parties who 
delight in finding fault with one another. Aiming 
at singularity, however, he says, is not the only 
alternative left for those who deprecate a party spirit. 
Coincidence and wise combination, without partizan- 
ship, are valuable adjuncts to the advocacy of truth 
and righteousness, In this book we have admirable 
cautions against the abuse of private judgment, and 
also a number of considerations bearing on the con- 
flicts of the hour. But, if I may anticipate a little, I 
would remark that in later publications, The K ingdom 
of Christ, and Cautions for the Times, he still more 
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directly and plainly enters on passing controversies. 
The first of these books touches the vital question of 
our Lord’s kingdom, and the author contends that 
when Jesus said “My kingdom is not of this world,” 
it was no mere disclaimer of present personal domi- 
nion, leaving it open to the Church in its complete 
development to become perfectly identified with the 
State! The Cautions abound in reviews of Roman- 
ism, Tractarianism, and German metaphysics. He 
caustically remarks on the advancing “nebular taste 
for preferring glorious dimness to vulgar daylight,” 
and speaks of contemporary popular English and 
American writers as “children of the mist, who wage 
war upon Christianity under cover of the twilight.”? 
He showed no patience in dealing with mysticism, 
and was wont to treat it with unmerciful severity. 
Its haziness was hateful to one so accustomed to 
think and write with logical clearness and precision 
He compared a liking of the former kind to the 
preference of a Londoner for November fogs over 
summer sunshine. In his Cautions he criticised, with 
equal displeasure, the servile deference of High 
Churchmen to patristic authority, and the misty 
ideas of other Churchmen who followed their own 
spiritual intuitions. 

In some of Dr. Whately’s observations on “Tra- 
dition” and kindred subjects, there is resemblance to 
remarks by Professor Powell in his 7vadztcon Unveiled ; 
also resemblance to another writer (Dr. Hawkins) is 
indicated by quoting, with approval, the following 





1 Kingdom of Christ, p. 36. 1 Cautions, p. 501. 
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remark—“that in no other instance, perhaps, besides 
that of religion, do men commit the very illogical 
mistake of first canvassing all the objections against 
any particular system, whose pretensions to truth 
they would examine, before they consider the direct 
arguments in its favour.” } 

There were other writers at the same time engaged 
in fields of religious thought similar to those chosen 
by Dr. Whately. Dr. Hampden, who somewhat re- 
sembled him. His Bampton Lecture in 1832 is a 
remarkable production, and is of great value to a 
student of historical theology. Much has been super- 
fluously written on the question, how far the author 
was indebted to Blanco White in the preparation of 
this volume. That they were friends at the time is 
certain, that they talked over the subject is probable. 
But this does not affect the merit of the production, 
any more than a man’s reading on the history of his 
subject diminishes his credit if he wisely employs his 
knowledge. The lectures on “The Scholastic Philo- 
sophy” had been preceded by nothing of the same 
kind, and he must have worked hard upon what he 
produced, whatever help he derived in the way of 
suggestion. 

The work afterwards occasioned a violent contro- 
versy. It was thought to betray a latitudinarian 
indifference to orthodox truth, and as he was opposed 
to opinions at the basis of Tractarianism, many High 
Churchmen took revenge and made his Bampton 
Lectures a ground of attack. Certainly those lectures 





) Essays on some of the Dangers to Christian Faith, p. 249. 
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manifested no warm interest in the fundamental 
truths of Christianity, but it was unfair to treat 
them as though they had been heretical. With great 
learning and rare keenness, he patiently traverses 
medizval controversies on the Trinity, predestina- 
tion and grace, justification, morals, and the 
Sacraments. Those who study the volume simply 
as a help to the knowledge of opinions, find it most 
valuable, without exposing their own orthodoxy to 
any peril by a discriminating perusal. When Hamp- 
den was made Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, 
a storm burst out. His opponents objected to the 
appointment on the ground of heresies in the Bampton 
Lectures. Steps taken in consequence are so 
differently represented, that I cannot enter into the 
controversy, except to say that it was full of 
personalities, and some who condemned the book 
had never read it. However, at a meeting of Con- 
vocation, a vote was carried excluding the professor 
from the list of select preachers. Personal feeling 
helped to produce this decision, but it is certain that 
attachment to Church orthodoxy—thought to be 
imperilled by the new professor’s pretensions—oper- 
ated as a powerful factor on the exciting occasion. 
Another author somewhat resembling Whately 
was Dr. Shuttleworth, who wrote on The Conszstency 
of the whole Scheme of Revelation with Itself and with 
Human Reason (1832),! a book which has scarcely 
received the attention it deserves. It answers to the 
title, and the order in which he discusses Christian 


1 Second vol. of Rzvington’s Theological Library. 
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doctrines is remarkable. Instead of beginning with 
the Trinity, he ends with it. The Divinity and- 
Atonement of Christ, the work of the Holy Spirit, 
and the morality of the Gospel, are taken up in a 
thoughtful way, and when he reaches the mystery of 
the threefold distinction in the Godhead, he remarks: 
“Tt stands in fact as the crowning point in which all 
the converging parts of God’s revealed arrangements 
would seem to terminate, and which, once removed, 
would cause the beautiful symmetry of that dispensa- 
tion which Providence had been, for the space of four 
thousand years, fostering and maturing, until the 
period of its final promulgation, to fall of itself piece- 
meal into a mass of unconnected propositions and of 
intricate contrivances, deprived of any definite end or 
object. The slightest glance at the heads of the 
foregoing arguments will show that this assertion 
is not lightly or hastily made. It is, we repeat, 
evidently impossible to deny the truth of the trini- 
tarian doctrine, and to retain those of the Atonement 
and of sanctifying grace as part and parcel of 
Christianity ; because the admission of the two latter, 
by an obvious implication, involves the certainty of 
the former.” Shuttleworth suggests the true order in 
which theologians should proceed; not beginning 
where they should end, but passing up the temple, 
pausing by the way to meditate upon the doctrines of 
Sacrifice and Sanctification as in side chapels, whence 
we can best reach the steps which immediately lead 
to the choir and altar, where a Trinity in Unity is 
plainly revealed to the reverential worshipper. 


CHAPTER V. 


NEW MOVEMENTS. 
1830-1837. 


N the last three chapters attention has been con- 
fined to the Established Church, where excite- 
ment existed in different forms ; looking outside that 
inclosure we find other phases of excitement equally 
apparent; altogether they mark an unprecedented 
era in the religious history of England. 

Revivals in America attracted notice in this country 
just before the year 1830. Numerous publications 
descriptive of facts were issued by transatlantic 
brethren, and private communications on the subject 
were received by several nonconformist ministers. 
Dr. Sprague, of Albany, and other influential divines, 
took leading parts in what was done for the reanima- 
tion of Churches in the. United States, and reports 
issued under their authority quickened the zeal of 
English pastors. The Congregational Board in 
London entered into correspondence with the General 
Assembly of the American Presbyterian body, and 
received an elaborate reply, “ While we would ever 
cherish,” they said, “a humbling sense of our entire 
unworthiness, we are constrained to acknowledge 


with devout gratitude the rich blessings which the 
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Great Head of the Church has graciously bestowed 
upon our country in those revivals of religion which 
have occurred during the last thirty years.” “While 
we recount, dear brethren, the gracious manifestations 
of Divine mercy towards our Churches, our hearts 
are gladdened by the tidings we hear from various 
sources that the camp of your Israel is moving 
triumphantly onward, and that brightening prospects 
open before you.” 

It appears from statements by President Humphrey, 
of Amherst College, that in 1827 and 1828 there 
had been a great awakening amongst the students. 
To use his language, “ The word of God was quick 
and powerful. In many cases convictions of sin 
were extremely pungent. In some they may be 
said to have been overwhelming, but in most instances 
they were short.” He speaks of thirty who were 
converted in a very short time.! 

Strong sympathetic feeling arose when such in- 
formation was circulated in England. Mr. James, of 
Birmingham, took up the matter. So did Dr. Burder, 
of Hackney, and a special meeting for prayer was 
called by the Congregational Board in 1830. A 
sermon by Mr. Blackburn, of Pentonville, indicated 
the doctrinal principles, the peculiarities, the means, 
and the influence of these American revivals. 

An effective quotation from the writings of John 
Howe showed that the spiritual impulse at the bottom 
of the excitement was no new thing, that it touched 
the hearts of Puritan divines, that they felt their 





* Quoted in Zadie’s Cyclopedia, art. “ Revivals.” 
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deficiencies and craved brighter light and holier 
power. “We know not,” he said, “how to speak 
living sense into souls, how to get within you; our 
words die in our mouths, or drop and die between 
you and us.” “There have been other ways taken 
than we can tell now, how to fall upon, for the molli- 
fying of the obdurate, and the awakening of the 
secure, and the convincing and persuading of the 
obstinate, and the winning of the disaffected. Sure 
there will be a large share, that will come even to the 
part of ministers, when such an effusion of the Spirit 
shall be as is expected ; that they shall know how to 
speak to better purpose, with more compassion, with 
more seriousness, with more authority and allurement, 
than we now find we can.” Mr. Blackburn’s sermon 
made many eager to catch the mantle, and to be filled 
with the spirit of the eminent Puritan’s touching 
message. 

Undulations on the surface, caused by revivalistic 
instrumentalities, were prolonged and repeated for a 
time, and visits of Americans deepened the effects. 
President Finney, of Oberlin College, an eminent 
revivalist, visited this country more than once, and 
by his preaching and addresses gave additional force 
to waves of spiritual emotion, rolling through several 
Congregational Churches. The publications of this 
American divine added to the impressions he pro- 
duced from the pulpit. His Lectures on Revivals 
ran through thirteen editions in a short time; and 
another course on Systematic Theology, into which he 
wrought his revivalistic sentiments, was much com- 
mended by Dr. Redford, of Worcester, 
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Revivalism extensively obtained amongst noncon- 
formist Churches. In what was called the Berkshire 
Association, extraordinary services occurred. Ona 
winter's morning, before sunrise, people might be 
seen, lantern in hand, crowding the streets on the 
way to chapel, reminding one of what went on in 
Bunyan’s time. In the quiet towns of Henley and 
Maidenhead scarcely less religious earnestness pre- 
vailed. In evening meetings buildings were thronged 
to listen to. simple heart-stirring addresses. Large 
accessions to Church membership followed. Ministers 
were in full sympathy with one another, and acted 
harmoniously. No doubt there were instances of 
transient emotion, but a current of real life flowed 
through the proceedings. Churches were stirred up. 
More work was done. All came as the result of a 
spontaneous awakening. There were no mechanical 
contrivances, no elaborate preparations in the way of 
advertisement, or a construction of special edifices for 
the gatherings. Many remarked, “ Nobody got it 
up.” It came; it was welcomed ; it left a blessing, 
exaggerated perhaps at the moment, but still such as 
could bear a satisfactory and grateful review long 
afterwards. After the lapse of a year or two, such 
meetings were renewed ; but the difference between 
them and the preceding ones, in point of impression, 
was soon apparent. _ 

Another form of religious excitement consisted in 
attending public meetings. It is difficult now to 
understand the change which arose in this respect. 
Public meetings had been few and far between at the 
beginning of the century ; they increased at the end 
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of the first quarter, but a startling advance followed 
when the quarter turned. Anniversaries of societies 
attracted larger numbers, and it was difficult to find 
sufficient space for their accommodation. For many 
years the annual meetings of the Bible Society were 
confined to men. They assembled in Freemasons’ 
Hall, which, though rather imposing from its portraits 
and other adornments, was inconvenient. It afforded 
no easy access to the platform, except through a 
narrow fenced-off passage on one side. As no hall 
existed adequate to the demand, places of worship 
were used, but they did not supply neutral ground 
needed for undenominational assemblies, 

The period now before us may be appropriately 
designated by different names—certainly one of them 
would be “An Age of Great Societies.” “Union is 
strength ” had come to be a loudly applauded motto, 
in some instances merging individuality in a stream 
of public opinion. To run counter to that was rather 
perilous to religious reputation. To express the 
feelings of a large majority was felt more and more 
to be a pressing want, and for doing so effectively 
a capacious edifice became indispensable. Hence, 
when the old Exeter ’Change was pulled down, a 
band of philanthropists determined to purchase the 
property, and to erect on it an edifice suited for the 
congresses of those who, by an infelicitous title, had 
come to be known as “the religious world.” Exeter 
Hall rose into a national institution, a type of ener- 
getic activity on the part of “ Evangelical ” religion. 
Thousands from the country in May returned to tell 
their friends of the vast sea of heads before the 
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speakers, some of whom were animated, or frightened 
by the spectacle. Some, who might have known 
better, indulged in ridicule. ‘“O Anti-slavery Con- 
vention, loud sounding, long-eared Exeter Hall,” 
exclaimed Thomas Carlyle, who had, however, the 
grace to add, “but in thee too is a kind of instinct 
towards justice.” This characteristic apostrophe did 
not rouse the indignation of those at whom it was 
levelled as did the allusion of Macaulay to “the bray 
of Exeter Hall”; the indecorousness of his language 
being aggravated by a known early association 
through his father and others with the so-called 
Clapham sect. 

It happened that one of the earliest meetings held, 
in what has been generally a temple of peace, pre- 
sented a scene out of harmony with its purpose. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society held its anni- 
versary there for the first time in 1831. Anagitation 
had been going on for some months with the view of 
promoting what was deemed by some a veform of 
the society’s constitution. They demanded that a 
pledge should be given “to discountenance all union 
with Socinians.” With this was combined a wish 
that meetings should commence with formal prayer. 
Many who were not prepared to maintain the point 
* of exclusiveness, felt strongly on the subject of 
prayer. In anticipation of the Exeter Hall gathering, 
the president, vice-president, and officers of the 
society issued an address, bearing on these two 
questions. They expressed their opinion that no 
practicable arrangement for prayer had been sug- 
gested; and that the devout temper of the society 
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was indicated in the tone of its reports. As to 
adopting measures for the exclusion of certain 
persons, the committee believed “that the sound 
principles of Christian faith, as well as Christian 
charity, are more likely to be promoted by an adher- 
ence to our present constitution, than by any change 
which would occasion a breach in the society.” ! 
Replies to anticipated objections were embodied in 
a report. The assembly was much larger than had 
ever been present at any anniversary. Ladies for 
the first time were admitted. It was a grand sight, 
and, cannot be forgotten by the few persons living 
who witnessed it. The committee, before the end of 
their report, touched with a delicate hand the subject 
of union, urging a consideration which it becomes the 
members of the society still to bear in mind. ~ 


“We have considered,” they said, “the proposition for 
introducing a law that the meetings of the society and its 
committee should be opened with prayer. It is obvious 
that the Bible Society by its constitution unites persons of 
different religious opinions in one important object, for 
the furtherance of which they may co-operate without any- 
compromise of their respective principles. No arrange- 
ment has yet been suggested on the subject of the intro- 
duction of prayer into the meetings which appears to us 
generally practicable, or which would not demand such a 
compromise on the part of some of our members; and we 
cannot venture to recommend the adoption of a measure 
which might force any friends of the society to the alterna- 
tive of either retiring from it or of appearing to sacrifice 
that consistency on which peace of mind and usefulness 
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so materially depend. We are likewise persuaded that the 
tone which has pervaded its reports, and the sentiments 
which have animated its proceedings, must make it manifest 
that the society has distinctly professed to look up to the 
favour of the Most High, and to ascribe its success wholly 
to His blessing. This, we conceive, is the frame of mind 
in which the Christian is habitually prepared to enter upon 
any business, whether religious or secular.” “We have also 
considered that the no less important question of adopting 
measures which would operate to the exclusion of any par- 
ticular class of persons, on account of their religious opinions, 
by the introduction of a test on the admission of members ; 
and we believe that the sound principles of Christian faith, 
as well as Christian charity, are more likely to be promoted 
by an adherence to our present constitution, than by any 
change which would occasion a breach in the society.” ! 
When the resolution was put for the adoption of 
the report, amendments were proposed for the ex- 
clusion of Socinians—one for their total exclusion, 
the other for their exclusion from the society’s agency. 
The subject of prayer was not included; that was 
deferred until the principle of exclusion could be 
settled. An earnest discussion followed, and amidst 
the excitement were acts of a most disorderly char- 
acter. Those who came to alter the society’s constitu- 
tion were but a minority ; yet they made themselves 
heard, and it was sad to witness the passionate ex- 
pressions of feeling which were exhibited. Rowland 
Hill’s venerable appearance and stentorian voice suc- 
ceeded in gaining audience denied to others, and he 
provoked laughter by saying “he would accept a 
Bible from the devil himself; only he would take it 
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out of his hands with a pair of tongs.” Amend- 
ments were lost, and when the patriarch of Surrey 
Chapel met his nephew, he said, “ Sidney, I went to 
the Bible Society yesterday, but there was such a 
noise I came away.” On his nephew remarking he 
expected there would be a commotion—“ Commotion, 
indeed !” he replied ; “you never heard anything like 
it. The proposal to turn out the Socinians appears 
to me to be altogether, in the present state of the 
society, unreasonable and unwise. If there was a 
danger of their gaining an ascendency, or if they 
gave away another version of the Scriptures, I should 
be for separating from them at once; but as long as 
they are in the minority, and are content to circulate 
our Bibles, it is quite preposterous to refuse to let 
them distribute the only antidote to their own errors. 
Why, for my part, I should be glad to get a 
Mohammadan to receive and dispense our Bibles ; he 
might get good, and would do good.” ! 

Christian principle was manifested at the next 
anniversary, when two brothers—the Hon. Gerard 
and the Hon. Baptist Noel, who had faltered in 
their allegiance, the elder having written an accu- 
satory pamphlet, the younger having seconded one 
of the amendments the year before—stood together 
on the platform and offered a retractation of their 
late opinion. The second meeting wiped out the 
unpleasant impression of the first ; and here let me 
observe, that whatever might be the discordance of 
opinion in the large gathering described, nothing can 
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exceed the harmony which for the last fifty years has 
reigned in the meetings of the committee. Though 
it is composed of different denominations, no kind of 
strife has arisen out of that circumstance. Varieties 
of judgment on matters of detail of course there have 
been, but courtesy and brotherly love have ever 
maintained an ascendency ; and I may be permitted 
to say, after a large experience in such matters, that 
I have never witnessed more of the true spirit of piety, 
if so much, anywhere else, as in the Bible House, 
Victoria Street, Blackfriars. The traditions of the 
old Earl’s Street offices are in keeping with what has 
occurred in this more imposing edifice. The meet- 
ings of the society are now opened with prayer. 
William Wilberforce made his last speech at the 
annual meeting in 1830, and though he lived till 
1833, and therefore beyond the date of opening 
Exeter Hall, his voice, I believe, never echoed within 
its spacious walls. Joseph Hughes, the man who 
asked, when a Bible Society was proposed for Wales, 
“Why not a Bible Society for the kingdom? why 
not for the world?” died about the same time as 
Wilberforce. Exeter Hall soon became a popular 
institution, a great May resort for multitudes coming 
from all parts of the kingdom. <A few years after 
it was opened, Haydon the artist painted a picture of 
a meeting of anti-slavery delegates there assembled. 
He: was deeply affected by what he witnessed, 
and bore witness to the pathos and sublimity of 
the spectacle. The veteran Clarkson, decrepit from 
age, was led forward by Friend Joseph Sturge, and 
with a feeble voice appealed to the audience for a 
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few minutes’ silent meditation and prayer before 
opening the proceedings. He spoke tremulously of 
Wilberforce, his honoured coadjutor ; and then, quiver- 
ing with emotion, pointed to heaven, saying, “ May 
the supreme Ruler of all human events, at whose dis- 
posal are, not only the hearts, but the intellects of 
men—may He, in His abundant mercy, guide your 
councils and give His blessing upon your labours.” 
“There was a pause,” relates the artist, “and then, 
without an interchange of thought or even of look, 
the whole of this vast meeting, men and women, said, 
in a tone of subdued and deep feeling, Amen!” Such 
an incident as that, so striking in the eye of an artist, 
alone suffices to redeem Exeter Hall from the dis- 
credit cast on it by uncivil words expressed by people 
totally ignorant of its proceedings. 

Within ten years of the opening of this temple 
of charity more than fifty distinct religious societies 
existed in England, to say nothing of Scotland, and 
in one year they raised above three-quarters of a 
million. Some of them, on ecclesiastical grounds, © 
were indisposed, and others, on account of their 
limited number of constituents, were unable to use 
the ampler accommodation newly provided. 

The excitement of the age had another expression 
of a practical kind. Authors and philanthropists had 
for years been investigating the moral and religious 
condition of London. Babylon the Great, The Great 
Metropolis, and other publications, had painted in 
dark colours the state of the city and suburbs. To 
turn over the pages of volumes and pamphlets written 
some fifty years ago is painful in the extreme; and 
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one trembles at what then went on in the very heart 
of England. Colouring now, in some parts I think 
is over-charged, but when allowance is made for 
sensational effects, quite enough remains to show in 
what a state of neglect the metropolis had been left 
by our fathers. As we turn over old publications, 
we learn that in the west end were no less than forty 
gambling houses of the first order, where play went 
on Sunday after Sunday as at other times, and the 
annual amount lost and won was estimated at the 
enormous sum of seven millions. Streets and markets 
are described as being full of noisy bartering on the 
first day of the week as on the other six, whilst Mile 
End, Bethnal Green, and other places are pointed out 
as the resort of boys and men for shooting pigeons, 
hunting ducks, exulting in dog fights, and cheering 
pugilists to their savage encounters. Dens of vice 
are also indicated, some adorned with fascinating 
splendour, others mere sinks of filth and misery, the 
whole number containing from fifty to eighty thousand 
slaves of sensuality—I keep within bounds in stating 
these numbers. Night houses are unveiled, full of utter 
abandonment; drunkenness is seen leading onward 
to other vices ; and these appear, dragging down men 
and women to crime and imprisonment, perhaps the 
gallows. Dishonesty was openly professed. “I had 
an opportunity,” says one authority, “of strictly 
examining more than 100 thieves between eight and 
fourteen; and in nineteen cases out of twenty the 
boy had been persuaded to commence the career of 
thieving.” Three million pounds are reckoned as 
spent on gin; twenty-three thousand people are 
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reported as found drunk in the streets; thirty thou- 
sand as living on robbery and fraud; and out of a mil- 
lion and a half of population, five hundred thousand 
are said to have entirely neglected public worship. 

I remember as a student visiting Saffron Hill on 
a Sunday afternoon, to talk to outcasts who lived in 
back slums of that wretched neighbourhood. Stand- 
ing on a door step, one gathered together a few 
ragged creatures, who crept out of their cavern-like 
abodes to listen to what seemed to them singularly 
strange. There were many interruptions, while here 
and there a face would be seen looking out of a 
window with some little interest ; and then, with a 
view to help the speaker, threats were vociferated at 
the troublesome audience, but so as only to increase 
not diminish the uproar. Also some fellow students 
would accompany me to an upper room in a back 
yard out of Drury Lane, where we held a service, 
and made use of the Church prayers; but distur- 
bances, which took place, were very distressing, and 
reminded us of Paul’s words, “Ye come together 
not for the better, but for the worse.” Open-air 
preaching was an old institution ; in wide areas mul- 
titudes had gathered to hear popular preachers ; but 
efforts of the kind now mentioned seemed to those 
whom we sought to benefit very unaccountable, 
because very novel. Churches and meeting-houses 
were abundant, and clergymen of all kinds decorously 
conducted Divine worship ; but the lowest class would 
not go near, and it was a long time before Christians 
thought of taking the gospel into the streets and lanes 
of the city, and knocking at the door to invite starving 
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souls to eat the bread of life. A great deal can be 
said now to match what was said then, but the neglect 
and inactivity of religious professors offered a striking 
contrast to the endeavours of the present day; and 
this brings me to notice a new agency commenced 
in 1835. 

Facts are on record in connexion with the Roman 
Catholic Church, showing how much may be done by 
individual effort. Everybody has heard of Vincent 
de Paul, founder of the Lazarites, a man who began 
a work of charity in Paris, which grew up to large 
dimensions ; less known is the story of Rosa Govona, 
a poor Piedmontese girl, who by her single efforts 
gathered together other poor girls, and became the 
foundress of the Retiro delle Rosine, a noted estab- 
lishment in Turin. Now, there was a Scotch protestant 
named David Nasmith, who vied with these worthies, 
and in spiritual work excelled them. He, when a boy, 
with two school companions formed a Bible Society 
for the Glasgow poor. Afterwards he read the 
Scriptures to them, commenced adult schools, and 
visited prisoners in Bridewell. He then went to 
Dublin, and carried on there the same kind of effort. 
Not satisfied with Ireland as a field of labour, he 
resolved to visit America. He passed from city to 
city, and started little societies for home evangeliza- 
tion, wherever he went. He came back to Ireland, 
and then revisited the States, penetrating into Canada, 
and sowing everywhere seeds of truth and life. His 
benevolent wanderings were wonderful. He next 
went over to France, and established Young Men’s 
Associations at Havre and Paris. But amidst these 
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excursive exertions he had only hastily glanced at 
London ; in the year 1835, however, he felt it his duty 
to settle down there, and see what could be done 
towards meeting its necessities. To secure freedom 
for carrying on his enterprises he had sacrificed £300 
for a pittance of £40 a year. He took a tiny house 
at 13, Kenning Terrace, Hoxton, and began to look 
round on the mass of people who, as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury said “had outgrown the Church.” What 
was to be done? Just then Baptist Noel published 
one of those pamphlets on the state of the metropolis 
to which I have referred. Nasmith called on him, 
to propose that a union of Christians of different 
denominations should be organized for Christian 
work in the heart of London. “I very much fear,” 
said the zealous minister, “ that, in the present circum- 
stances of the Church, you will find yourself repelled 
at every step, in any plan which contemplates the 
co-operation of different denominations.” The consent 
of a bishop, he said, was necessary to move the clergy 
—the clergy were necessary to move the laity. The 
only course open was to choose between the Estab- 
lished Church and Dissent, for there is “a wide gulf 
just now,” said the good man, “between Dissenters 
and the Establishment, perhaps neither party being 
free from blame, which would hinder individual mem- 
bers of the different bodies from acting together.” 
This was the conclusion of Mr. Noel. Dr. Campbell, 
minister of Whitefield’s places of worship, was next 
appealed to; but he could see no way to united action. 
He condemned Nasmith’s scheme as “an artificial 
institution,” and as to agency and support entirely 
H 
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wrong, adding, “ with respect to its agents, supporters, 
and patrons, all is general and conventional, nothing 
congregational.” Nasmith had a pleasant interview 
with the Bishop of London, but no encouragement 
came from that quarter. Indeed, all looked dark; 
prophets said, “You can never succeed in London, 
at the present time, under existing circumstances, in 
forming a committee of Churchmen and Dissenters ; 
or if you do, they will not long hold together.” At 
last Nasmith found three friends of kindred spirit, 
whom he invited to meet him early one morning at 
his home by the side of a dreary canal in Hoxton, 
which was separated from the cottage by a narrow 
footpath. Mr. Hamilton, the publisher, a saintly man, 
intended to join the two others, but lost himself in a 
network of miserable thoroughfares. “ After prayer,” 
Nasmith says, “we there formed the London City 
Mission, adopted our constitution, assigned offices to 
each other ; and after laying the infant Mission before 
the Lord, desiring that He would nurse and bless 
it, and make it a blessing to tens of thousands, we 
adjourned.” For months the three friends met three 
times a week at six in the morning for prayer and 
business. They wisely determined not to join either 
those “who sought to build up, or to pull down the 
Churches of these lands,” but those only who were 
anxious to add spiritual stones to the Divine building. 
God alone they asked to be their patron. They 
mapped out London: divided it into districts, and, 
eschewing desultory visitation, grouped five hundred 
families together, giving them in charge to agents, 
who were pleasantly styled by a minister at the 
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first public meeting, “domestic chaplains for the 
people.” 

That meeting of three Christian men at No. 13, 
Kenning Terrace, deserves to be had in everlasting 
remembrance. Out of it grew the institution, now of 
world-wide fame, which at its jubilee this year! could 
report an income of above £56,000, and a staff of 
missionaries amounting to 459. I have stood by the 
bubbling fountain of the Danube at Donaueschingen, 
and by the seven springs, not far from Cheltenham, 
where the Thames takes its rise, and have thought of 
the sweep of those great waters, and of the wealth 
borne on their bosom ; but I must confess to a nobler 
because a spiritual interest in thinking of the humble 
and obscure origin of the London City Mission, whose 
consequences flow into eternity, carrying with them 
the salvation and comfort of thousands and thousands 
of human souls. 

Sympathy was soon awakened ; a board of manage- 
ment was formed on the principle of Christian union, 
and Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton was asked to be the 
first treasurer. The enterprise now was publicly 
started, and a crowded meeting, in Store Street, 
Russell Square, recognized the bold endeavour. 
Within a year forty-nine agents were stationed in 
different parts, and a balance of £1,600 was in the 
treasurer's hands. There were breakers ahead. 
Nasmith was a person of bold individuality and of an 
adventurous spirit. He affiliated six other institutions 
to his own, and said that he did not care whether ~ 
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all the committee were Churchmen, or all were Dis- 
senters, or in what proportions they were united to- 
gether, provided they were “sound in the faith and 
zealous in gospel effort.” But his colleagues felt it 
necessary to adopt the principle that half the com- 
mittee should be Churchmen and half Dissenters, 
and that the work done should be simply visitation 
and conversational instruction. The good originator 
of the enterprise, restless under restraint, resolved to 
separate himself from such an organization ; but he 
did so without the slightest acrimony. He resumed 
independent operations, and instituted missions at 
Birmingham, Manchester, Paisley, and twenty other 
towns. After incessant labour, health failed at the 
end of four years; and one Sunday morning, as the 
church bells at Guildford were ringing for service, he 
asked, “ Do the tribes of the Lord go up to-day ?” 
“T am ready to go, whenever my Master may call 
me.” Before the bells rang again, David Nasmith 
was beyond the reach of their music.! 

The prosperity of the City Mission has demon- 
strated its right of existence. From a staff of two or 
three agents we see it has risen to 459 men. They 
include labourers amongst distinct classes of people: 
cabmen, the police, and sailors—European, foreigners, 
and orientals. “The result has been most beneficial.” 
The plan “concentrates on one point all the moral 
and intellectual energies of one man ; it enlarges and 





? An interesting description of Nasmith’s work and the origin 
of the City Mission has been published under the title of “Round 
the Tower.” 
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elevates his sense of responsibility, and enables him 
to see and enjoy the fruits of his labour.”! With 
the name of David Nasmith should be associated 
the names of John Garwood and John Robinson, its 
effective secretaries for many years; and, not to 
mention others, John Branch, singularly gifted, was 
one of its earliest, most effective and popular agents. 
Such men are forgotten amidst a crowd of dignitaries 
and denominational divines, but they deserve a 
high place in the records of English Christendom. 





1 “These Fifty Years.” Jubilee Volume. Introduction by 
Lord Shaftesbury, p. viii. 


CHAPTER VI. 
DEVELOPMENT OF VOLUNTARYISM. 
1830-1837. 


OLUNTARYISM largely shared in the excite- 
ment of the age. The wave of a wide-spreading 
revival swept over dissenting Churches, as well as 
over the national establishment. “The wind bloweth 
where it listeth,’ and there is mystery in the direc- 
tion of its currents; but at the period now under 
review, one cause at least is not far to seek: it may 
be found in that spirit of reform and progress which 
touched society at all points. Its vigorous action 
made itself felt, not only in political, but in ecclesi- 
astical circles. 

Congregationalists took important steps in advance 
of previous proceedings within their own denomina- 
tional limits; and they were joined by other bodies 
in certain proceedings of a wider kind. 

The institution of a Congregational Library was 
an incident, not in itself of general importance, but 
it was’ connected with something else, which gives it 
considerable interest. The prospectus starting this 
new scheme referred to the old Red Cross Street 
Library, so closely interwoven with nonconforming 
history, and it was suggested that “a denominational 
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house” for orthodox Independents was requisite 
to place the body on a level with the Baptists, the 
Methodists, and the Countess’ Connexion—all of 
which had premises of their own for the transaction 
of business. A building in Blomfield Street was to 
be sold, and that was deemed highly eligible for the 
desired undertaking. A library of books appeared 
a proper adjunct. 

The prime mover was John Blackburn, minister 
at Pentonville, who preached a sermon noticed in 
the last chapter—a man whose bland countenance, 
reddish hair, and pathetic voice were familiar to the 
dissenting public fifty years ago, and whose popu- 
larity, combined with literary taste and business capa- 
city, gave him influence amongst his brethren. The 
person who did most to fill the library shelves was 
Joshua Wilson, well read in nonconformist Biblio- 
graphy, possessor himself of an immense collection 
of books, indeed of more than he knew what to do 
with ; and this gentleman had a sympathising coad- 
jutor in Benjamin Hanbury, an erudite puritan editor 
of “Memorials” in three volumes, and intimately 
acquainted with hundreds and thousands of ugly 
looking tracts of different editions,—to him precious 
as the gold of Ophir. He was no orator, but he 
helped in council, and was zealous in the collection 
and arrangement of stores needful for the new in- 
stitute. The library was used as a hall for denomi- 
national meetings, with forms on each side and rows in 
the middle of them, when empty not picturesque, when 
filled not convenient. On the same floor and higher 
up were offices occupied by secretaries and clerks. 
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Blomfield Street became the birthplace and cradle 
of the Congregational Union. 

A general union of ministers and Churches through- 
out the kingdom had been thought of in 1806, when, 
at a meeting of the Congregational Board for London 
and the neighbourhood, a resolution was adopted 
commending such an undertaking ; and a committee 
drew up a plan for its execution. However, nothing 
practical arose out of these circumstances. Only it 
appears that in 1817 the existing board declared it 
was formed to take cognizance of everything affecting 
the interests of the denomination in particular and 
of religion in general; accordingly, when, in 18109, 
a bill came before Parliament for building new 
churches and chapels at the expense of the State, 
a deputation was appointed to wait upon the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and also upon Wilberforce, 
Brougham, and others. The bill was withdrawn. 

In 1831 the time came for the consolidation of 
what had long existed in a nebulous state. Con- 
gregationalists, influenced by the progressive impulse 
of the times, wished to revive the life of the whole 
body, to dispel torpor, to rouse energetic action, and 
to combine distinct congregations in an organized 
unity, which should not imperil corporate indepen- 
dence. A wide-spread agitation on the point led to 
private and public discussions, attended by contro- 
versies and questions’as to who should first appear 
in the field. Delegates from sympathetic Churches 
assembled in May, 1831, to the number of a hundred, 
within the recently opened library. 

Archibald Douglas, of Reading, presided, a vener- 
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able man, who well represented the Congregational 
fathers of his day. Plain, expository teaching was in 
demand ; people did not crave intellectual excitement, 
and Mr. Douglas, who certainly had no genius, but 
much shrewdness and sagacity, kept together for 
many years a large and influential congregation. It 
was his practice on Sunday afternoons to descend 
from the pulpit in his gown and bands, to catechise 
the children with dignity and gentleness. An ad- 
journed meeting followed, under the presidency of a 
more distinguished man. 

There are some whose memory is recalled by an 
imitation of their voice; not that they are “vox et 
preterea nihil,” but in the mode of utterance there is 
an indication of character. This was the case with 
Dr. Fletcher, chairman of the adjourned meeting. 
He had much to express, great argumentative ability, 
a wide power of illustration, and decided convic- 
tions, as a Christian, a Protestant, and an evangelical 
Dissenter. His musical voice harmonized with his 
warmth of sentiment ; and a careful study of vocal 
inflection appeared in consonance with a smooth 
rhetorical diction. At this second meeting it was 
resolved— 


“z, To promote evangelical religion in connexion with 
the Congregational denomination. 

“2, To cultivate brotherly affection and sincere co-opera- 
tion in everything relating to the interests of the associated 
Churches. 

“3. To establish fraternal correspondence with Congre- 
gational Churches, and other bodies of Christians, through- 
out the world. 
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“4,To address an annual letter to the associated 
Churches, accompanied with such information as may be 
deemed necessary. 

“. To obtain accurate statistical information relative to 
the Congregational Churches throughout the kingdom and 
the world at large. 

“6. To inquire into the present methods of collecting 
funds for the erection of places of worship, and to consider 
the practicability of introducing any improved plan. 

“7, To assist in maintaining and enlarging the civil 
rights of Protestant Dissenters.” 


The second annual gathering in 1832, under Mr. 
Chaplin, of Bishop’s Stortford, witnessed the laying 
of the corner-stone of the union. 

Mr. James, of Birmingham, presented a paper con- 
taining a declaration of the faith and order of evan- 
gelical Congregationalists, and this important step 
calls for historical remark. 

It is-a mistake to suppose that the fathers of the 
denomination were adverse to doctrinal formularies. 
The early Churches were exceedingly particular in 
the statement of their views, and many of those 
Churches had creeds of their own, on the principle 
that each community was responsible for its beliefs. 
The practice of united confession also obtained. The 
Westminster Confession, which moulded the theology 
of puritan Christendom, was produced, in concert with 
Presbyterians, by a few Independents, perhaps alto- 
gether ten or eleven in number. When, at Oliver 
Cromwell's death, a meeting of Independents took 
place at the Savoy Palace—a meeting not to be 
confounded with the Savoy conference afterwards— 
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they substantially adopted the Westminster theology, 
appending to it a manifesto of their own Church 
principles. The propriety of publishing such docu- 
ments was recognized by the Heads of Agreement, 
between Independents and Presbyterians, in 1690. 
Hence, whether approved or not by the denomination 
of the present day, the founders of the Union acted 
in conformity with precedents in their own annals. ° 
The divine who framed the declaration was Dr. 
Redford, of Worcester, a dignified person of ability 
and erudition, who at times over-awed people by his 
presence ; but age by degrees beautifully mellowed 
his strong natural character. His intellectual power 
ran in a logical direction, and in debate he proved 
himself a keen disputant. 

It may be well to quote some preparatory notes, 
explaining the position this document was designed 
to occupy, as they indicate the sensitiveness of the 
delegates lest they should be thought invaders of 
the rights of individual conscience. 


“7. It is not designed, in the following summary, to do 
more than to state the leading doctrines of faith and order 
maintained by Congregational Churches in general. 

“2, It is not proposed to offer any proofs, reasons, or 
arguments in support of the doctrines herein stated, but 
simply to declare what the denomination believes to be 
taught by the pen of inspiration. 

“3, It is not intended to present a scholastic or critical 
confession of faith, but merely such a statement as any 
intelligent member of the body might offer, as containing 
its leading principles. 

“4, It is not intended that the following statement should 
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be put forth with any authority, or as a standard to which 
assent should be required. 

“5. Disallowing the utility of creeds and articles of 
religion as a bond of union, and protesting against sub- 
scription to any human formularies as a term of communion, 
Congregationalists are yet willing to declare, for general 
information, what is commonly believed among them, re- 
serving to every one the most perfect liberty of conscience. 

‘©6. Upon some minor points of doctrine and practice, 
they, differing among themselves, allow to each other the 
right to form an unbiassed judgment of the word of God. 

“‘7. They wish it to be observed, that, notwithstanding 
their jealousy of subscription to creeds and articles, and 
their disapproval of the imposition of any human standard, 
whether of faith or discipline, they are far more agreed in 
their doctrines and practices than any Church which enjoins 
subscription, and enforces a human standard of orthodoxy ; 
and they believe that there is no minister and no Church 
among them that would deny the substance of any one of 
the following doctrines of religion, though each might prefer 
to state his sentiments in his own way.” 


It is proper that I should emphasize the fact that 
the declaration did not pretend to be as precise as 
the Westminster Confession. It did not aim at 
minute definition, but at a general description. It 
was popular rather than scholastic. It allowed differ- 
ences of opinion wzthin limits; but the fourteenth and 
fifteenth articles were certainly in closer alliance with 
the Church of Geneva than with any other :— 


‘XIV. They believe that all who will be saved were the 
objects of God’s eternal and electing love, and were given 
by an act of Divine sovereignty to the Son of God; which 
in no way interferes with the system of means, nor with the 
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grounds of human responsibility, being wholly unrevealed 
as to its objects, and not a rule of human duty. 

“XV. They believe that the Scriptures teach the final 
perseverance of all true believers to a state of eternal 
blessedness, which they are appointed to obtain through 
constant faith in Christ, and uniform obedience to His 
commands.” 


No member of the denomination who has reached 
an advanced age can deny that these articles set 
forth the current belief of fifty years ago. It was 
moderately Calvinistic, influenced by such divines as 
Dr. Williams, Andrew Fuller, and Dr. Wardlaw. 
Ministers and people generally believed in “election 
and perseverance,” in “Divine sovereignty and 
effectual calling” ; whilst they strenuously maintained 
the accountableness of man, the universality of gospel 
invitations, the sufficiency of the atonement for the 
whole race, and the perfect equity of the Divine 
government. The language employed in the above 
propositions was in harmony with old Calvinistic 
formularies, in the heart of which, when scholastic 
expressions are stripped off, there lies this principle 
—that the unchangeable will of God and not the 
fluctuating wills of men, the purpose of the Creator 
and not the purposes of the creature, are the founda- 
tion of an order gracious and righteous, by which 
the universe is governed and the Lord of all is 
glorified. 

The meeting did not adopt the draft at once, but 
invited opinions as to “whether in accordance with 
the example of our nonconformist ancestors, it be 
desirable to present to the public a declaration of the 
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leading articles of our faith and discipline; and 
whether, if it be deemed desirable, that declaration 
should be made by such a statement as that which 
has just been read (the reference was to the pre- 
liminary notes) but not discussed, in the meeting of 
the Union, subject to such modifications as may be 
suggested and generally agreed on at the next 
general meeting.” 

Caution further appears in a resolution that the 
committee should prepare a letter, carefully stating 
that the object of the document was to communicate 
information to the public on the doctrines held by 
Independents. 

The declaration created little discussion. It was 
accepted as a statement, not of doctrines imposed 
on the body, but of doctrines which as a fact were 
generally held. Some did not agree in all the articles, 
but they were comparatively few. I kzow that certain 
men approached the Arminian standpoint, and also 
that others went beyond the rest in the opposite 
direction. Whilst cordial unanimity was on the whole 
professed, and really felt, allusion was made to the 
spread of free thought, and consequent controversies 
outside the Congregational realm. “We therefore,” 
it is added, “cannot fail on this solemn and delightful 
occasion to bless the God of peace and love that 
amidst the general excitement of the public mind, 
our individual associated Churches, necessarily so 
susceptible of popular excitement and control, have 
been preserved steadfast in the faith, keeping the 
unity of the spirit in the bonds of peace.” 

This passage is singularly significant. Whoever 
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wrote it little dreamt of the wave of thought which 
was nearing his own quarters. He did not see how 
the gale, making wide circles, would some day catch 
every denominational bark, if not within the centre 
whirlpool, yet more or less within its outside dimpling 
eddies. : 

The members in 1833 passed a significant resolu- 
tion, to the effect that the institution of the gospel 
ordained by Christ, being sufficient for their own 
purposes, without the aid of the civil power, the 
application of this power for the enforcement of 
those institutions must be considered as a reflection 
on the wisdom of Christ and an offence against His 
authority. That principle had really been implied 
in the proceedings of voluntary Congregationalists 
from the beginning, though not always clearly seen 
and fully grasped ; and all the appeals made to the 
New Testament, as furnishing the broad basis on 
which Church polity was to rest and Church work 
was to be carried on, turned attention to the Chris- 
tendom of the first century—the Christendom of 
Christ and His apostles—as the divinely constituted 
order of things by which the purposes of the gospel 
were to be carried on for ever. “ My kingdom is not 
of this world,” was the fundamental law of the new 
economy, No words were more familiar to the 
Independent Churches of that day, and therefore it 
would have been a strange omission to omit all pro- 
test against the principle of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, The same resolution which recognised the 
doctrine of voluntaryism complained of grievances 
then in existence, such as church rates and the burial 
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and marriage laws. At the same time the Union 
desired the promotion of brotherly affection amongst 
evangelical Dissenters ; hence they resolved to make 
overtures to the United Presbyterians of Scotland, 
and recommended the sending of representatives 
to Presbyterian and Congregational assemblies in 
Philadelphia and New England. 

The delegates chosen for America were Dr. Reed 
and Dr. Matheson. Dr. Reed, great as a philan- 
thropist, great as the founder of asylums, which 
have made his name famous throughout Europe and 
America, will be chiefly known by posterity in his 
beneficent relations to the orphan and the idiot in 
his beloved country. But though never much of a 
denominational man,—rather working along lines of 
individual and self-chosen effort, never a prominent 
and familiar figure on the Union platform, rather 
busying himself with pastoral work, and preaching on 
particular occasions,—he yet was a very pronounced 
Dissenter ; and his most conspicuous appearance in 
our history is as one of a deputation to convey salu- 
tations from England, and as an author who after 
his return published an account of his travels, contain- 
ing a description of the falls of Niagara—decidedly 
amongst the best ever published. Dr. Matheson was 
for several years pastor of a Church in the city of 
Durham, where he stood as a pillar of northern 
Congregationalism, and fought newspaper battles in 
defence of his principles. 

A Colonial Missionary Society was formed in con- 
nexion with the Union, partly as a result of the 
mission across the Atlantic, which included visits in 
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Canada. Of this new institute, as well as of the 
union itself, Algernon Wells became the secretary. 


‘“‘He attended one of the early meetings of the union, 
not so much as an objector as a doubter—proposing diffi- 
culties and seeking their solution—the ultimate result of 
which was, that he became its devoted secretary himself ! 
In his combined offices of secretary to the Union and to 
the Colonial Missionary Society—in the latter of which I 
personally acted with him during the whole time he fulfilled 
its duties—it is hardly possible to award him excessive 
praise. His wise suggestions, his efficient plans, his judgment 
in counsel, his prudence in action, his full official prepara- 
tions for business, whether of private committees or public 
meetings, his talent for correspondence, his tact in diffi- 
culties, his beautiful addresses, printed or spoken, his 
bearing and deportment, spirit and tone—everything be- 
longing to him, within him, and about him, marked him out 
as one whom God had peculiarly qualified for that kind of 
work which he did so well, and of which therefore he was 
called upon to do so much.” ! 


I may add he had, like Thomas Aquinas, “the 
gift of tears,” and was apt to weep on public occasions 
when his heart was touched, or his carefully finished 
plans were interrupted ; but he had a fund of humour 
in conversation, and could pour forth sunny smiles 
and hearty, healthy laughs, such as Ido not think 
often irradiated and warmed the countenance of the 
angelic doctor. 

Early meetings of the Union were small, that which” 
was held in 1833 not amounting to more than 150, 





1 Funeral sermon for Mr. Wells by Thomas Binney. 
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inclusive of students. All was calm, quiet, homely ; 
no elaborate oration from the chair, no series of 
disquisitional papers, no eloquent speaking, no crowd 
of spectators. The gatherings increased as time 
rolled on, until it was necessary to secure larger 
accommodation than Blomfield Street supplied, when 
the brethren migrated to Crosby Hall, where antique 
architecture, a well carved roof, and a stately dais 
gave dignity to the surroundings. 

A desire to preserve the old literature ot Noncon- 
formity had led to the establishment of the Con- 
gregational Library; a desire to produce a new 
literature for nonconformist purposes created another 
institution at a rather earlier date. This was the 
“Ecclesiastical Knowledge Society.” It was thought 
desirable to present in a popular way information 
relative to the history and principles of Dissent, 
much ignorance on the subject being supposed to 
exist. Different opinions obtained, not after all 
perhaps so much in reference to principles, as to the 
mode in which they should be expressed. A majority 
of the London ministers preferred seeking to remove 
practical grievances; others wished to go further. 
Theyinsisted on the voluntary principle as antagonistic 
to all ecclesiastical establishments, and sought to 
bring the question within the range of practical poli- 
tics. The enlightenment of public opinion on the 
subject was their first desire and immediate en- 
deavour. The persons most prominent in this new 
enterprise were Dr. Bennett and Mr. Blackburn, both 
considered at that time as representing an advanced 
type of voluntary opinions ; also Dr. Cox, who had 
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taken a leading part in proceedings connected with the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. Dr. Murch, 
of the Baptist College, Stepney, Dr. Pye Smith, Dr. 
Andrew Reed, Mr. Burnet, of Camberwell, with 
several others, assisted in the enterprise. A meeting 
was held in May, 1829, to start the project—an 
incident coeval with early steps towards raising the 
Congregational Library. Some of the society’s pub- 
lications were strongly objected to, and in the report 
for 1834 this circumstance is acknowledged. “That 
the society should be looked upon with suspicion by 
intolerant 'Churchmen and by uzdecided Dissenters is 
what was foreseen ; that it has attracted marked atten- 
tion and is the subject of vituperation are matters of 
exultation rather than of regret.” Such a tone of re- 
mark was not likely to retain amongst the supporters 
persons who claimed the right of judging for them- 
selves. Certainly Dr. Pye Smith was no “ undecided” 
Dissenter ; but he retired from the committee, object- 
ing to its proceedings, after having urged greater 
vigilance in “ guarding against violations of equity.” 
Whilst this new society contemplated the guidance 
of thought, some of its founders were further intent 
upon giving impulse to action. State reform had 
roused the energies of people in general; reform 
of ecclesiastical establishments had moved Church- 
men in particular ; now reform as to the relation in 
which the secular stood to the spiritual power influ- 
enced more than ever multitudes who professed non- 
conformist opinions. Scotland, by the year 1834, 
was in a perfect uproar on the question of voluntary- 
ism. A magazine was started called the Voluntary 
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Church Magazine; meetings were held, and sermons 
were preached, filled with voluntary fervour. As in 
older times clansmen had carried the blazing brand 
from hill to hill, calling Highlanders to battle, so now 
across the Tweed the ecclesiastical war signal was 
carried near and far, and speedily fires of excitement 
were lighted up in the northern and midland towns 
of England. Voluntary Church associations were 
formed in Liverpool, in Ashton, and in Birmingham. 
Presently there appeared a bolder crusade than ever 
against laws enforcing Church rates. Parishes in 
Manchester, Leeds, and other places refused to vote a 
rate ; and in 1834 a Church Rate Abolition Bill was 
brought into the House of Commons. It was with- 
drawn on a promise being given by Lord John 
Russell that the Government would take up the 
matter. Government did take it up, and proposed 
to shift the expense of keeping Church buildings in 
repair from a parochial rate on to the shoulders 
of the land tax. Such a compromise was rejected ; 
the scheme fell through, and the grievance remained, 
deepening dislike to the Establishment. 

The subject was not allowed to rest, and the same 
year, 1834, a general convention was called ; this call 
met with responses from several hundred delegates. 
They came to London, and the speeches delivered 
made a strong impréssion. Mr. Edward Baines, 
member for Leeds, father of the present Sir Edward, 
was in the chair, surrounded by a goodly array of 
speakers, John Angell James, Dr. Winter Hamilton, 
and William Howitt amongst others. It was resolved 
that only by a separation of Church and State could 
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equal rights be secured to all classes; that the non- 
conformist expectation had been disappointed by the 
ministerial measure ; and that the Establishment had 
enough at its disposal to meet its own expenses with- 
out any demand upon Dissenters, Disestablishment 
did not seem to mean, in the estimation of that 
meeting, disendowment. It was implied that Church 
property would be retained by those in possession, 
even after a severance took place. The fable of the 
sibyl and her books only just began to be realised. 
Demands rose as time rolled on. The registration 
measure for births, deaths, and marriages was believed 
to be the fruit of this early agitation. No rest was 
allowed, and in 1836 arose a Church Rate Abolition 
Society. It was not confined to Nonconformists. 
Charles Lushington, M.P., presided at its formation. 
Joseph Hume, of financial fame, Daniel Whittle 
Harvey, T. S. Duncombe, Benjamin Hawes, and 
William Ewart, advanced Liberals of that day, and 
nominal adherents of the Church of England, were en- 
rolled amongst the members. The main stress of the 
business however fell on Dissenters, and the associa- 
tions formed by them were diligent in preparing peti- 
tions and forwarding them to Parliament. They so far 
succeeded as to induce the Lower House to pass a 
resolution for paying Church rates out of ecclesiasti- 
cal property and pew rents; but the majority being 
small, the ministry would not act upon the resolution. 
Abolition of rates stood over to be settled at a later 
date, discontent, the meanwhile, smouldering on where 
it did not burst into a flame. 

The discipline of circumstances is manifest in this 
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page of nonconformist history. Great principles 
have on rare occasions flashed on the higher Order of 
minds with a kind of inspiration ; mostly ideas below 
the surface have slowly risen into distinct manifesta- 
tion. Now and then a doctrine has been struck out, 
as if by fire; but commonly the process may be 
compared to the hewing of marble or the carving of 
oak, by patient chippings of the artist’s chisel. Many 
of the early Nonconformists were averse to the dis- 
sent which was forced upon them; they preferred 
comprehension, but were compelled to secede. Uni- 
formity and Conventicle Acts led to distinct places 
of worship. The inflexibility of rulers opened people’s 
eyes to the impossibility of a return to their old 
home. A refusal of orders to men who scrupled to 
subscribe created another kind of ordination. Shut 
out from the universities, Dissenters established 
academies of their own. The rubicon crossed, other 
_ steps were naturally taken. The free Churches of the 
last century were outgrowths of congregations driven 
into holes and corners a hundred years before; Puritan- 
ism in their case became voluntaryism. The practice 
had obtained ere the principle was grasped. Books 
were written basing dissent on objections to Church 
formularies, but these were followed by arguments 
against the groundwork of establishments altogether. 
A controversy which was at first purely religious, in 
the course of time became political, because politics 
were seen to be inextricably interwoven with the 
state of things called in question. <A review of eccle- 
siastical history, including annals of persecution in 
England, strengthened the convictions of voluntary 
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Nonconformists ; for they saw that, but for a political 
establishment after the Reformation, there could have 
been no Act of Uniformity and no Five Mile Act. 
It was quite as clear that, but for a similar cause 
under the Commonwealth, there could not have been 
the persecution which Episcopalians, as honest Dis- 
senters must admit, had then to endure. Besides, as 
. Ihave intimated already, the New Testament argu- 
ment against establishments had been more clearly 
apprehended than ever by the persons I am describ- 
ing, and it had much more force with them than 
anything else. 

Two other circumstances arose. Voluntaryism had 
entered the Establishment itself, and was working 
wonders there ; churches were built, clergymen were 
supported, and societies were formed by free-will 
offerings. This strengthened the nonconformist 
position. And at the same time, as we have just seen, 
sympathy with Dissenters, as to practical grievances, 
was expressed by Liberals outside the dissenting 
circle, who aided in procuring legislative redress. 
How the controversy proceeded is plain enough. 
Social justice, “religious equality,’ sprang forth as 
corollaries from foregone conclusions. Reformers, 
economists, politicians of different kinds gathered 
round the Christian chieftains, who led them on, and 
made common cause in pursuing certain objects. No 
doubt there was danger in this, a temptation to 
descend from higher to lower ground. 

The original contention had been that the Church 
of Christ is a spiritual institute, that He is the 
Lawgiver of His people, that His crown rights must 
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be loyally maintained, and that the ennoblement of 
human souls and the glory of the Divine name are 
the main objects contemplated by evangelical Non- 
conformity. There lay its moral strength; those who 
were its best friends felt this, and were reasonably 
jealous lest minor aspects of the question should gain 
ascendency, and that it should sink into a mere 
political conflict. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE THREE DENOMINATIONS. 
1830-1837. 


RESBYTERIAN ministers in and about Lon- 
don constituted the first of “The Three De- 
nominations ”; but an important change occurred in 
the position of Presbyterians relative to the other 
bodies, and this circumstance requires explanation. 
For some time a want of cordiality had arisen 
between Independents and Baptists on the one hand, 
and Presbyterians on the other. When the denomina- 
tions first united for the purpose of guarding their 
liberties, a belief in what are called orthodox opinions 
bound them in religious as well as political sympa- 
thies ; but as dissension appeared in the eighteenth 
century, and Socinianism increased in the nineteenth, 
the remaining attachment was confined to a common 
interest in the cause of liberty. After increased 
fervour in the maintenance of evangelical religion 
began to obtain in the orthodox bodies, a feeling of 
estrangement from the Presbyterian party increased, 
although mutual courtesy might be still expressed. 
In 1829 one of the Independents at a Congregational 
Board meeting proposed that the board should with- 
draw from a union which included avowed anti- 
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trinitarians. After a long discussion this proposal 
was negatived, but the subject was not allowed to 
rest. Of course Presbyterians were annoyed at the 
procedure, and at the alienation now unmistakably 
manifest; but the orthodox claimed credit for sincerity 
and earnestness in their theological convictions. More 
offensive conduct was shown by zealots outside the 
board than by those within ; indeed, some of the latter 
continued on terms of kindly intercourse with those 
from whom they differed in doctrine. Minor circum- 
stances, needless to relate, exasperated some of the 
Presbyterian leaders, who adhered to the idea that 
the union rested simply on the principle of equal 
religious liberty. As the orthodox were a large 
majority, the minority who conscientiously differed 
determined, in the year 1836, to separate, and claimed 
an independent exercise of privileges long shared 
with others. After referring to acts which they con- 
sidered violations of the original bond, they declared, 
“We feel it to be an imperative though painful duty, 
imposed upon us equally by regard to our own 
character as Protestant dissenting ministers—who 
hold it to be one of the inalienable rights of con- 
science that no one shall, without his own consent, 
be answerable to another for his honest judgment 
upon the sense of the holy Scriptures,—by respect 
for thememory of those who went before us, and 
laid the foundation of our freedom, and by regard 
to the welfare of those that shall come after us, to 
withdraw as a body from a union, the compact of 
which has been violated, and in which we see no 
Prospect of equal and peaceful co-operation, or of 
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real and effective service to the interests of religious 
liberty.” } 

This temperate resolution concluded with a dis- 
avowal of hostile feelings, and an expression of wishes 
for the usefulness of the other denominations “in the 
cause of freedom, truth, and virtue.” Afterwards a 
communication was sent to those who remained, inti- 
mating that the trustees of Dr. Williams’ Library 
declined its further use for meetings of the “three 
denominations,” on the ground that the united body 
no longer existed ; but they politely placed the library 
at the service of the Congregationalists and Baptists 
either in a separate or joint capacity. Knowing what 
human nature is, we cannot suppose that only amiable 
feelings on either side were allowed at this painful 
juncture ; certainly however official intercourse on 
both sides was eminently dignified and courteous, 
The kind offer of Dr. Williams’ trustees was declined 
with an expression of thanks. 

Different judgments as to this matter depended on 
different views of the nature of the union. Uni- 
tarians treated it as a bond for maintaining freedom ; 
Trinitarians regarded it as something more, and 
believed, whether rightly or wrongly, that to continue 
the connexion, after a great change in Presbyterian 
theological views had occurred, was to countenance 
error. Certainly there were violent things said on 
both sides, and in some of the stages of the dispute 
it appears that the orthodox were not as courteous 
as they ought to have been. It was an unhappy 





1 Memoir of the Rev. R. Aspland, p. 532. 
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affair, and now that it is all over, one sees how it 
might have been differently managed. If the contro- 
versy had to be determined now, it would perhaps 
lead to a different issue. 

Unitarians, immediately after the severance, waited 
on Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell to explain 
what had taken place, and to persuade Government 
not to recognize any Presbyterian body but them- 
selves, and to grant to the separate bodies like privi- 
leges of access to the throne. The Unitarians were 
displeased at the substitution of Scottish Presby- 
terians in London for those who had seceded, and 
contended that they themselves were the only real 
English Presbyterians. The ultimate arrangement 
was that Scottish Presbyterians should constitute the 
third main branch of the union, retaining the ancient 
privileges ; and that Unitarians should be recognized 
as a distinct denomination, bearing the Presbyterian 
name, and enjoying the same favour as had been of 
old conceded to their historical predecessors. 

Another point of difference arose about the same 
time. The Regzum Donum, an old grant long before 
included in the civil list, continued to be voted in 
parliamentary estimates, and to be paid into the 
hands of certain distributers, each representing one 
of the denominations. The Presbyterians approved of 
this grant, and a new distributer of their share was 
appointed in the person of Dr. Thomas Rees; but 
Independents and Baptists generally had an objection 
to receive Government aid for religious objects, and 
a vigorous effort to that effect was made by the Con- 
gregational Board in 1834. This opposition, though 
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general, was not perfectly unanimous. Dr. Pye Smith, 
an advanced Dissenter, a thorough voluntary, and 
even a member of societies pledged to the principle 
of disestablishment, strenuously upheld the grant ; he 
was consequently reproached for inconsistency, though 
he had a mind acute enough to reconcile his conduct 
in this respect with his theoretical principles. Of his 
conscientiousness none but bigoted partisans could 
have the slightest doubt. He was a distributer for 
the Independents ; and it is curious that Dr. Cox, 
another very pronounced Dissenter, distributed the 
share appropriated to the Baptists. This showed an 
independence of judgment which, if not approved, 
deserved respect from those most opposed to the 
principle of the grant. It continued to be placed on 
the votes until 1851, when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced, that, in accordance with the 
feelings of Dissenters, the Regzum Donum should 
terminate. Dr. Cox withdrew beforehand from the 
office of distributer, but Dr. Smith continued to 
defend and exercise it, which, as might be expected, 
led to a warm controversy. It was best for all parties 
that this charge on the funds of the country should 
no longer continue. 

During the reign of William IV. the two most 
prominent English Presbyterians were Mr. Aspland 
and Mr. Madge. Mr. Aspland’s eloquence has been 
already noticed, as well as his exertions in the cause 
of Unitarianism, with which he always identified- the 
cause of religious freedom. With filial affection his 
son pourtrays his religious convictions, his social 
virtues, and his remarkable decision of character: 
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and does not conceal the warmth of his temper and 
his personal dislike to certain eminent Trinitarians. 
With other persons however it is manifest Mr. 
Aspland cultivated feelings of esteem and affection 
to his dying day; and chief amongst them was his 
neighbour, Dr. Pye Smith, one of the most able and 
zealous advocates of our Lord’s divinity.+ 

Mr. Madge, of Essex Street, who did not sustain 
any intimate relationship to Mr. Aspland, so far as 
appears from the memoir by his son, shared, I sup- 
pose, the palm of eloquence with his brother at 
Hackney. After sustaining a high reputation in the 
city of Norwich, he became pastor of the congrega- 
tion founded by the celebrated Theophilus Lindsay. 
In Essex Street he numbered amongst his hearers 
several persons of wealth and aristocratic distinction, 
and was regarded as a pillar of his denomination. 
I remember him in my early days, and in later life 
he, in conversation with me, candidly expressed his 
views. He strongly maintained the facts of the New 
Testament, and considered a belief in our Lord’s resur- 
rection essential to the acceptance of New Testament 
Christianity. He had a son whom he greatly loved, 
and whose spiritually minded ministry he described 
with deep emotion; he also cultivated intercourse 
with other denominations, and, I am informed, occa- 
sionally worshipped at Union Chapel, Islington, in 
the neighbourhood of which he died. 

The Congregational Board for a while met at 
Austin Friars, just in front of the venerable Dutch or 
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German Church of that name—a name which carries 
one back to the time of Edward VI., when it was 
appointed that “the Germans should have the Austin 
Friars for their church,” to hold service in, avoiding 
“all anabaptists and such like.” In 1831 the board 
removed to the Congregational Library, where it con- 
tinued to assemble monthly until the building was 
pulled down in 1866. There it was that discussions 
were carried on respecting the Presbyterian secession 
and the Regzum Donum ; and the spirit of the brethren 
seems to have fired up in 1836, when the seceders 
alleged that the body of the three denominations 
was defunct. “To this an elaborate protest was 
adopted, and entered on the minutes. A deputation 
was also appointed to wait on Lord John Russell,.one 
of the secretaries of State, to communicate the fact 
that, although the Unitarians had retired, the body 
of the three denominations still existed.” 

A resolution was passed in February, 1837, “to 
consider Congregational ministers of approved char- 
acter, whose Churches may choose to employ pre- 
composed forms in their worship, eligible for member- 
ship. This resolution conduced to the admission of 
several brethren held in high estimation.”} 

The resolution had a marked significance. It 
showed a change of opinion with regard to liturgies, 
which, though not now sanctioned for the use of 





1 This and other items of information are taken from a 
History of the Congregational Board by the Rev. T. James, 
chairman, printed for private circulation, and inserted in the 
Congregational Year-Book for 1867. 
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Congregational Churches, were no longer considered 
as barriers to Congregational fellowship. In early 
days no prayer-book of any kind was tolerated by 
Independents, and an especial dislike to that of the 
Church of England largely prevailed; but near the 
middle of the present century old-fashioned strict- 
ness in this respect underwent relaxation. Con- 
gregations in which a modified Church liturgy was 
used had been either included within the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connexion, or had stood in isolation 
outside the circle of London Independency. Now the 
doors were opened for their admission ; this however 
did not increase liturgical worship, or augment the 
number of such congregations as assembled in Surrey 
Chapel and Tottenham Court, though, in the early 
part of the century, liturgical worship as maintained 
then under the influence of the Methodist revival, 
proved exceedingly popular. A feeling grew that 
societies of this kind were of a transitionary character. 
Denominationalism attained ascendency. Old ideas 
of union, of the amalgamation of Churchmen and 
Dissenters, thus lost their previous position. It was 
not merely that such schemes were found almost, if 
not quite, impracticable, but nonconformist taste in © 
the direction of union gave place to associations, 
alliances, and the like, between one congregation 
and another of the’same order. Definite Church 
organization and corresponding discipline came in- 
creasingly to be regarded as desirable. A striking 
example of this tendency occurred at the Finsbury 
and Tottenham Court tabernacles, accompanied, I 
regret to say, with some painful circumstances, 
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George Whitefield, their founder, was great in the 
pulpit, but lacked the administrative genius so largely 
possessed by John Wesley. Though for many years 
after Whitefield’s decease veneration for his memory 
and the enjoyment of popular Calvinistic preaching 
kept immense multitudes together, gradually dis- 
satisfaction arose, and Matthew Wilks himself, in his 
latter days, felt the need of some reform. It was 
too formidable an affair for him to touch when the 
infirmities of age were growing heavier on the vene- 
rable man. 

John Campbell was appointed as his successor in 
1829, and he brought to the pastorate ideas of Con- 
gregational order and discipline united to boldness 
and energy of an extraordinary description. He 
aimed at framing a new constitution after the Congre- 
gational model, but his plans met with resistance. 
The details of the story are too minute and com- 
plicated for these pages. Opposite convictions came 
out face to face, and violent feeling was engendered 
on both sides. It was a conflict between the Calvin- 
istic Methodist sentiment, in which popular preaching 
swallowed up everything, and opinions with regard 
to Independency, which insisted upon determinate 
ecclesiastical principle as necessary to church pros- 
perity. The vital question really came to be, which 
of the parties should be victorious. The outward form 
of the struggle was whether Dr. Campbell should 
remain minister. Scenes occurred which were a 
scandal to religion, and the moot point had to be 
settled in a court of justice at the end of the year 
1834. It is said that, though Whitefield did not 
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leave any trust deed for his chapels, “one of his 
last acts was to register both the Tabernacle and 
the Tottenham Court Chapel as places of worship 
for nonconformist congregations calling themselves 
Independents.” This is very curious, seeing that 
Whitefield was not an Independent in any other sense 
than that he did much as he pleased, and adopted 
no organization such as is generally understood by 
the name of Independency. At all events, the 
result of litigation was that Dr. Campbell was es- 
tablished in his pastorate, and afterwards communi- 
cants in both places of worship constituted them- 
selves churches of the modern congregational order. 

An important step was taken by Congregationalists 
so early as 1833 in reference to psalmody. Watts 
and Doddridge’s hymns, with supplements of different 
kinds, had been used in places of worship; but it 
was inconvenient to have so many books, It was 
resolved to prepare a comprehensive volume, and a 
committee was chosen for the purpose ; but a large 
part of the labour devolved on Mr. Conder, who was 
regarded as poet laureate of the body. He acted 
as editor of the hymn book. 

At the time when this volume was projected, another 
literary undertaking commenced. The Church of 
England had its Boyle, Warburton, and Bampton 
Lectures: not in ambitious rivalry, but in respectful 
imitation, the Congregational Lecture was set on 
foot, “to illustrate the evidence and importance of 
the great doctrines of revelation, to exhibit the true 
principles of philology in their application to such 
doctrines, to prove the accordance and identity of 
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genuine philosophy with the records and discoveries 
of Scripture, and to trace the errors and corruptions 
which have existed in the Christian Church to their 
proper sources, and by the connexion of sound 
reasoning with the honest interpretation of God’s 
holy word, to point out the methods of refutation and 
counteraction.” These were the objects for which 
the lecture was established. Dr. Wardlaw, a well 
known Scotch Independent, was invited to break 
ground in this field of labour, and in 1833 the first 
course, after being delivered in the Congregational 
Library, was published to the world. The subject 
was “Christian Ethics,’ and the author took occa- 
sion in his prelections, to criticise mistakes in the 
method of pursuing inquiries on the subject, and 
especially in the attempt to deduce a scheme of 
virtue from the present character of human nature. 
He examined the system of Bishop Butler, and then 
explained his own view of the original principles of 
moral obligation—identifying morality and religion, 
asserting such identity to be a doctrine of Scripture, 
and finally resting his theory of morals on Divine 
revelation. This theory suggested certain difficulties 
and objections which it is impossible here to specify.! 
The course for 1834 was delivered by Dr. Vaughan, 
then Congregational minister at Kensington, and 
Professor of Ancient and Modern History in the 
University of London. His object was to explain 
the causes of the corruption of Christianity, and in 





1 An indication of the contents of these courses of lectures is 
all that can be required. 
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doing so he pointed to the tendencies of human 
nature, the misapprehensions of Judaism, the influence 
of Gentile philosophy, and the effect of ancient 
paganism. Mr. Gilbert, of Nottingham, delivered the 
lecture for 1835, on the doctrine of the atonement. 
His object was to establish the necessity of such a 
provision on @ priort grounds—so far resembling 
Anselm’s method, only selecting different points of 
argument,—proceeding on a ground similar to 
Leibnitz’s view of Divine justice as a miodification of 
benevolence. He maintained that merely paternal 
authority and correction in the government of the 
Almighty were incompatible with facts—for a father 
to assume the power of law and claim the right to 
inflict death on his offspring would be to rob himself 
of the attributes of paternity ; and that there is ground 
for a distinction between fatherhood and kingship ; 
and that the contrary opinion is founded on partial 
evidence. The human idea of absolute dominion the 
“lecturer asserted to be inconsistent with just views 
of the Lord God, but the conception of a righteous 
administration of unchangeable Divine law was 
demanded both by reason and Scripture; and on this 
rested a main argument for the doctrine he advanced. 
The lecture for 1836 was undertaken by Dr. Hender- 
son, who chose for his theme “ Divine Inspiration,” 
and dwelt upon different modes of inspiration, which 
he enumerated and illustrated under the heads of 
internal suggestion, audible sounds, Uvrim and 
Thummim, dreams, visions, and the reappearance of 
the departed. The first he defined as immediate, the 
second as consisting in a miraculous intervention of 
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secondary causes. The fact of inspiration he estab- 
lished by positive proofs, and proceeded to examine 
the theory of verbal inspiration, which he admitted 
in some instances and rejected in others. He finally 
entered on the canon of Scripture and the cessation 
of miraculous gifts. Dr. Redford, in 1837, delivered 
a course on “ Holy Scripture Verified,” by an appeal 
to facts of science, history, and human consciousness. 
He thus marked out a wide field of inquiry, which 
he traversed under the guidance of scientific and 
philosophical lights, such as were then recognized by 
evangelical divines. 

These lectures, more or less intrinsically valuable, 
are further interesting as illustrative of theological 
methods and opinions prevalent with Congregational 
divines at that period, and deserve to be compared 
with earlier treatises, showing an advance in literary 
and other respects as to modes of treating Chris- 
tian evidence and other departments of theology. 
Throughout a tenacious hold was kept on evangelical 
principles lying at the root of puritanical divinity. 

Three examples of pastoral efficiency may be 
selected from the London Congregational brother- 
hood during the reign of William IV. Paddington 
chapel now is more ornate than it was then. It wore 
an aspect in early days such as would now be 
esteemed by no means architecturally graceful ; but 
a noble congregation was there gathered, including 
persons of wealth, education, and high social position. 
Amongst the rest at the time of which I speak, or a 
little earlier, the mother of the gifted historian Mr. 
Buckle used to attend, and the promising boy was 
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brought up to worship at that place. James Stratten 
occupied the pulpit, a man of singular gifts, as re- 
markable in appearance as he was in voice, mind, and 
utterance. He could utter dulcet tones, and at once 
swell into an organ-like burst of power, while his eye, 
now soft and gentle, would then, eagle-like, dilate 
into a fiery flash; and his thoughts, harmonizing 
with his voice and his countenance, passed from what 
was tender and pensive to what was grand and even 
sublime. In his old days I have heard him speak of 
his early ministry with a pardonable enthusiasm, and 
to use his own expression, there was an avoma in 
many a Sunday morning worship full of celestial 
fragrance. Equally remarkable for singularities and 
for a unity into which they were all reduced, he 
resembled one of Rembrandt’s pictures, which present 
a contrast and at the same time a harmony of deep 
shadow and brilliant light. He was a man of con- 
siderable culture, of poetical temperament, yet some- 
times manifesting philosophical insight, and avoiding 
ruts of language as well as thinking so as to give 
freshness to his discourses, not common in those 
days. He appeared as a Christian prophet carried 
away by the inspiration of his theme, penetrating into 
the depths of Divine truth, and clothing his ideas 
with a quaint beauty altogether his own. He was 
an eminent preacher, but possessed little adaptation 
for organizing his powerful Church into forms of 
concentrated action. 

In this respect it was far otherwise with another 
pastor, who has already been mentioned in connexion 
with the city of Bristol. John Leifchild, who, soon 
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after removing from that sphere became Doctor of 
Divinity, was invited to Craven Chapel in the year 
1831. Craven Chapel is situated in a back thorough- 
fare, approached from Regent Street by an uninviting 
passage; but thither for many years might be seen 
throngs of people going to hear the popular minister. 
He had a leonine look, which over-awed his congre- 
gation, coupled however now and then with a smile 
really seraphic. Whatever the calibre of his dis- 
course at the beginning and the middle, he could 
touch a pitch of fervour at the close, rarely surpassed ; 
and Justice Talfourd, who as a youth heard him in 
Hornton Street Chapel, where his mother worshipped, 
used to say that Leifchild came very near his idea 
of the Apostle Paul. His sermons were constructed 
upon the principle of reaching a climax in the perora- 
tion; all prepared for that. He embodied his own 
ideal ; but at times there was an artificiality in the 
structure of his discourses too obvious, and more 
naturalness would have deepened the effect. Closing 
parts of his sermons have been compared to a dis- 
charge of artillery, and, to minds of a certain order, 
were perfectly overwhelming. His appeals to the 
conscience were singularly penetrating, and were very 
often followed by the decided conversion of careless 
and hardened sinners to the service and love of God. 
At Exeter Hall he was for many years a favourite 
speaker, the commencement and close of his speeches 
evoking rapturous applause. Though he produced 
wonderful effects at public meetings, the pulpit was 
his throne, where he ruled his audience with a kind 
of imperial sway. His skill in the introduction of 
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religious topics into common conversation was very 
remarkable, and he abounded in anecdotes illustra- 
tive of Scripture truth and spiritual experience. I 
never knew a man who seemed to make the parlour 
so much a place for religious instruction and impres- 
sion. He was always intent on saving souls, and 
never lost an opportunity of lodging some religious 
thought in the minds of those he met; and he made 
Craven a hive of religious industry. The work car- 
ried on there, the societies formed, the meetings held, 
the subscriptions raised, and the number of people 
“employed, rendered his congregation an example to 
all others. On his tombstone are inscribed these 
words of his own: “I will creep as well as I can to 
Thy gates; I will die at Thy door; yea, I will be 
found dead on the threshold of Thy mercy, with the 
ring of that door in my hand.” 

But the Weigh-house Chapel had attractions pe- 
culiarly its own. A congregation, after worshipping 
many years at the King’s Weigh House, Eastcheap, 
removed to Fish Street, opposite the Monument ; and 
there for many years Thomas Binney, who had at- 
tracted public notice in the smaller building, sustained 
ministrations of an uncommon order. He had pecu- 
liarities, even eccentricities, such as, coupled with 
genuine qualities, increased rather than diminished 
his popularity; and an address he delivered on laying 
the first stone of his new chapel made a great noise 
outside his own denominational circle. He said that 
“the civil magistrate is not appointed of God for the - 
purpose of saving men’s souls, but of protecting each 
equally in saving his own”; “and that the Church of 
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England is the most discordant and divided Christian 
denomination in the land.” There was nothing in 
all this particularly exasperating, inasmuch as the 
same things might be said, and probably were said, ~ 
by clergymen of the Establishment. But one sen- 
tence much talked of at the time is surrounded with 
some mystery. The sentence, it appears, formed no 
part of the original address, but was printed in notes 
accompanying its publication. It was to the effect 
that “the Church of England destroyed more souls 
than it saved,” a most unjustifiable expression, what- 
ever might be the exact words. Many Dissenters 
were distressed, whilst Churchmen felt extremely 
indignant. The author contended that not the Epis- 
copal Church, but the State Establishment was that 
to which he alluded; and moreover, that what he 
really said was this: If the representations of some 
Evangelical clergymen were true with regard to the 
tendency of baptismal regeneration, which he regarded 
as taught in the Prayer Book, then the conclusion 
would follow which he had dared to express, I have 
heard him say that he did not give it as his own 
personal opinion. I am not defending his language ; 
I am only stating what years afterwards was his ~ 
explanation. I would merely add that he was not 
when I was intimate with him in later hfe what any: 
one would call a rabid Dissenter. He greatly enjoyed 
joining in the morning and evening service of the 
Church of England, believed in a modified kind 
of episcopal government, and in very plain terms 
eschewed what may be called ultra-Independency. 

It was remarked by John Howe respecting a 
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friend, that he was wrought “/uto meliore, of better, 
or more accurately figured and finely turned clay.” 
And Calamy said of Howe, “There is that in his 
looks and carriage which discovers that he has some- 
thing within which is uncommonly great, and tends 
to excite veneration.” Gregory Nyssen said of Basil 
that his “face was attuned to the harmony of the 
soul.” Somewhat similar things might be said of 
Thomas Binney. Many still remember his portly 
frame, noble head, ample brow, thin scattered locks, 
expressive eye, and changeful countenance, which 
could be fierce with indignation, and could also 
smile in gentlest love, even as a little child. 

He liked to throw his thoughts into the form of 
ratiocination, and he spent his main power in re- 
ticulating joints between positions and inferences, 
between premisses and conclusions. He was more 
at home in building up logical structures, than in 
digging up facts and principles on which they 
rest. His imagination was subordinate to his judg- 
ment, was never touched by mystic influences, and 
never soared into transcendental realms. In thought, 
as in other things, he was a thorough Englishman, 
more practical than speculative ; having keen com- 
mon sense, rather than insight such as leads into 
abstract regions. I have often thought he would 
have made an eminent lawyer, for he had talents of 
the forensic kind—was admirable in stating a case, 
explaining a law, defending a position, and sifting 
evidence. In concluding an argument, establishing 
a position, or illustrating a point, he wrought not in 
frost, but in fire; what he said or wrote appeared, 
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not in a dry light, but with much glow, sometimes 
reaching even furnace heat. 

During the few years to which I limit myself in 
this chapter, one of the greatest encouragements 
afforded to the Congregational body in London and 
elsewhere proceeded from visits ‘to this country of 
men who had done distinguished work in foreign 
missionary work, and who came home to tell of the 
success which had followed their labours. Dr. Philip 
and John Williams were the most distinguished of 
these visitors. 

Dr. Philip brought over with him two Africans, 
one a chief named Tzatzoe, the other named Stoffles, 
deacon of a Church planted on the Kat River, a man 
of rude but marvellous eloquence. 


“‘T wish to tell you,” he would say, “what the Bible has 
done for Africa. What would have become of the Hot- 
tentot nation, had you kept the word of God to yourselves ? 
When you received the word of God, you thought of other 
nations who had not that word. When the Bible came 
among us we were naked ; we lived in caves of the earth and 
on the tops of the mountains ; we had no clothes, we painted 
our bodies with red paint. At first we were surprised to 
hear the truths of the Bible. The Bible charmed us out 
of the caves and from the tops of the mountains. The 
Bible made us throw away all our customs and practices, 
and we lived among civilized men. We are tame men 
now. Now we know there is a God ; now we know we are 
accountable creatures before God. But what was our state 
before the Bible came? We knew none of these things. 
We knew nothing about heaven. We knew not who made 
heaven and earth. The Bible is the only light for every 
man that dwells on the face of the earth. I have travelled 
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with the missionaries in taking the Bible to the Bushmen, . 
and other nations. Where the word of God has been 

preached the Bushman has thrown away his bows and 

arrows. I have accompanied the Bible to the Caffre 

nation, and when the Bible spoke, the Caffre threw away 

his shield and all his vain customs. I went to Lattakoo, and 

they threw away their assagais and became the children of 
God. The only way to reconcile man to man is to instruct 

man in the truths of the Bible.” 


The impression made on crowded audiences by 
speeches of this kind, accompanied by expressive 
movements and gestures, which almost translated 
the words as he went on, may be much more easily 
imagined than described. And I well remember that 
when I accompanied him at Windsor on a visit to 
the Royal Chapel, he remarked, while gazing awe- 
struck on that edifice, “It has all the softness of the 
green earth and all the grandeur of the mountain 
precipice.’ In some such words what he said was 
translated by Dr. Philip; and the tone of his 
speeches was of the same character, highly im- 
aginative, intensely emotional, and full of life and 
beauty. 

John Williams entertained and inspired his au- 
diences with characteristic details of Polynesian 
civilization, and the tendency of his visit altogether 
was to awaken a livelier interest in Christian missions, 
to feed afresh the altar fires of English Churches, 
and diffuse warmth through the whole atmosphere 
of religious society wherever he went. His scientific 
knowledge added to the influence of his visit; he 
was the honoured guest of illustrious persons, and 
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was entertained at Chatsworth with great cordiality 
by the late Duke of Devonshire. 

Another returned missionary about the same time,— 
Richard Knill, who had laboured in India and Russia, 
—travelled throughout the country, and wherever he 
went he made himself at home, in the private house 
as well as on the public platform. “In season and 
out of season” he strove to impress gospel truths 
upon young and old, and to awaken zeal in the hearts 
of all who professed themselves disciples of Jesus 
Christ. His unaffected simplicity, and the freshness 
with which he could insist on oft-repeated exhorta- 
tions, and relate for the hundredth time facts which 
he had witnessed, were such as I never saw in any 
other man. 

Nearly coincident with these awakening visits was 
the death of Dr. McAll, who expired in 1838. After 
a ministry at Macclesfield he was, in 1827, invited to 
succeed Mr. Roby, whom he described as greatly good, 
in the pastorate at Mosely Street Chapel, Manchester. 
No man stood higher in the estimation of his brethren, 
and eulogies pronounced on him whilst living, and in 
stronger terms after his death, can be accounted for 
only by his possessing, in an extraordinary degree, 
high personal as well as public qualities. He is 
thought by some to have had a mind more acute 
than comprehensive, and certainly he seems to have 
amassed surprising stores of knowledge. Accounts 
by surviving friends agree with admiration expressed 
by contributors to his biography. “ His acuteness,” 
says one, “bordered on excessive subtlety, in which 
respect he resembled, I imagine, the late Dr. Thomas 
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Brown, to whom indeed in person, temperament, and 
mind he bore a very considerable likeness. His in- 
genuity was all but inexhaustible.” ‘ He had been a 
speculatist,” says another ; “but he learned a better 
lesson, in the spirit of deep yet lofty devotion of 
blended delight and awe to model his mind to that of 
God.” In reading his sermons published after his 
death, nothing strikes one so much as his exuberance 
of diction, a continual flow of sentences couched in 
eloquent terms; and this, it has been affirmed by 
those who knew him, is but a specimen of the style 
which he could command in extemporaneous speeches. 
Indeed, it has been thought his spoken words sur- 
passed his written compositions. He was not satisfied 
with the praise he received, which seems to have been 
rather too abundant. “I have admiration enough,” 
he would say, “but I want to see conversion and 
edification.” The following incident is beautiful: A 
friend asked him on his death-bed if the gospel he 
had preached to others now occupied his thoughts, 
and was dear to his heart. ‘“ Yes,” he said, with a 
smile ; “its very core; I cannot now trouble myself 
with its envelopments.” ? 

The excitement of this period, described already 
in many ways, extended to educational institutes. A 
spirit of improved action penetrated Independent 
colleges. The academy which had been at Axmin- 
ster for three and thirty years, under the presidency 





* See “Life and Character of Dr. Wardlaw,” prefixed to 
McAll’s Discourses, \xxxvi., XCi., CXV. 
2 [bid., clxxvi. 
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of Mr. Small, and had materially helped to supply 
the wants of the Churches in the west of England, 
was removed to Exeter in 18209, and placed under the 
care of Dr. Payne. Dr. Payne’s attainments and 
reputation gave a spur to the educational impulse 
moving in Devonshire Churches, but prosperity was 
not long lived ; another change had to be made, 
when the institution was placed on a sounder basis, 
and a new edifice was erected at Plymouth, under 
the name of the Western College. The academy at 
Wymondley, supported by the Coward Trustees, was 
removed to Byng Place, Torrington Square, where it 
was affiliated with the neighbouring educational insti- 
tute, and the students passed through the arts course 
of the London University College. Theology was 
provided for by the appointment of Dr. Jenkyn 
as resident principal. 

The London University, based on broad principles 
of education, at a time when Oxford and Cambridge 
excluded Dissenters from taking degrees, enjoyed 
great popularity amongst Dissenters. Lord Broug- 
ham took a leading part in the institution ; persons of 
different denominations were on the council; Dr. Cox, 
already noticed as a leading Baptist, was librarian : 
and the Coward Trustees thought it a good plan to 
avail themselves of the university provision for general 
learning. Experience proved, perhaps in consequence 
of imperfect plans for the theological department, 
that the smaller college was overshadowed by the 
larger one. University studies were more assiduously 
pursued than those which were theological. 

The name of college by degree excluded the 
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modest appellation of academy, and Horace’s words 
were humorously applied to this incident, collegisse 
juvat. The growing tendency reached Yorkshire ; for 
the academy which had existed at Idle—and unfortu- 
nately derived from it an inauspicious title—took 
the name of Airedale College, which, in 1834, was 
removed to a new building at Undercliffe, near Brad- 
ford. Walter Scott, pastor of an Independent Church 
at Rothwell, in Northamptonshire, succeeded Mr. Vint 
as principal. Contemporary with this change occurred 
another at Rotherham, where Dr. W. H. Stowell 
followed in the wake of Dr. Bennett, and for a while 
vigorously sustained this institution, which traced its 
origin back to Scott of Heckmondwike, a famous 
Yorkshire patriarch of the former century. 

An important undertaking in the midland counties 
appeared in 1838, when, owing to the liberality of 
two ladies, a plan for ministerial education was 
started in Spring Hill House, near Birmingham. In 
this enterprise John Angell James took a deep 
interest, and so did another Birmingham minister, 
Timothy East,a man of vigorous mind and active 
habits, who, after a notable pastorate at Frome, in 
Somersetshire, won wide popularity in the midland 
centre of industrial activity. They succeeded in 
securing the services of Henry Rogers, renowned as 
a contributor to the Lainburgh Review, and of Messrs. 
Watts and Barker. The institution for a while was 
carried on within the walls of a private residence, 
and, in 1856, a convenient edifice was opened at 
Moseley, near Birmingham, for the accommodation 
of students. 
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It is time to turn to another denomination. The 
Baptist section of the London board acted in har- 
mony with Independents in reference to Unitarian 
members, and shared in the responsibility of measures 
which led to the Presbyterian secession. Joseph 
Ivimey, pastor of the Church in Keppel Street, and 
successor to John Martin, Andrew Fuller’s antagonist, 
took an active part in opposition to Mr. Aspland. In 
so doing, whilst acting in harmony with other Baptists, 
he differed from them in a zealous resistance to the 
measures adopted by the board to promote Catholic 
emancipation. He was a good man of contracted 
views, and a stanch upholder of strict communion. 
Upon that question a diversity of opinion continued 
in Baptist circles, but an advance on the side of open 
communion was obvious. The two principal opposing 
champions died within a short time of each other. 
Robert Hall’s death was in the month of February, 
1831, at Bristol. Almost his whole life had been a 
lingering martyrdom. No thought of heaven touched 
him more than that conveyed by the words, “there 
shall be no more pain.” The paroxysms he endured 
were most distressing, and his spirit passed away in 
a storm of agony. His wife, overcome by a spectacle 
of more than ordinary anguish, exclaimed, “ This 
can’t be dying,” when he replied, “It is death, it is 
death, death to the sufferings of this body.” “But 
you are comfortable in your mind?” it was said. 
“Very comfortable, very comfortable,” he answered. 
“Come, Lord Jesus ; come ” “quickly,” added a 
loving voice. A look of complacent delight adopted 
the word which he had no strength himself to utter. 

L 
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Mr. Kinghorn’s death occurred in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1832, at Norwich. He was attacked with 
fever, and in a few days died ; I find no account of 
his last hours. I never saw Robert Hall, but Joseph 
Kinghorn I knew well. “ His preaching,” says one 
who knew him better than I did, “was full of 
thoughts that breathe and words that burn. , It ex- 
hibited all the force of his intellect, combined with 
all the fervour of his heart, so that every sermon that 
he preached resembled ‘the sea of glass which was 
mingled with fire’ His heart was anointed witha 
holy unction, which diffused its fragrance over all his 
feelings and his words ; and his eyes often became 
fountains of tears when he spoke of the hopes which 
the gospel inspires, and when he told the enemies of 
the Cross that their end was destruction. And when, 
on such occasions, his voice broke (and it some- 
times did with tremulous impressiveness), a burst of 
holy eloquence was sure to follow, which thrilled 
and subdued and overwhelmed.” ? 

Joseph John Gurney, the Quaker, spoke over his 
grave, and a clergyman of the Establishment said, 
“Tf half Norwich had died, the loss would not have 
been so much felt.” 

When these two eminent men were gone, others 
remained to do the work and to sustain the repute 
of their denomination. Perhaps Dr. Cox, of Hack- 
ney, stood before the public most prominently. He 
officiated on a great number of special occasions, 
and his literary tastes and his office as librarian of 





1 The Rev. John Alexander’s funeral sermon for his friend, 
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the London University secured for him an introduc- 
tion to society beyond the limits of his own body. 
His appearance was prepossessing, and though there 
was a want of naturalness in his manner, his ad- 
dresses from the pulpit and the platform were often 
effective, and always well received. He combined 
to an extraordinary degree evangelical zeal with a 
courteous behaviour towards those who differed from 
him, of which he gave an instance in his continued 
friendship with Mr. Aspland, who had been a fellow 
student of his at the Baptist College, Bristol. In 
another way he manifested a comprehensive sym- 
pathy. He was a decided anti-state-churchman, yet 
ever maintained friendly relations with clergymen of 
the Establishment. Dr. Steane, one of the honorary 
secretaries of the Evangelical Alliance, a man of 
broad, catholic sympathies, was probably, next to 
Dr. Cox, most eagerly sought after in public services 
during the space included in this volume; and there 
were two other ministers who made a mark on Baptist 
history. Dr. Price was minister of the congregation 
in Devonshire Square, an influential community in 
the denomination. More as an author than as a 
preacher, Dr. Price became known to his brethren 
and the Christian public in general. He wrote a 
history of Protestant Nonconformity in England 
from the Reformation under Henry VIII. It was 
published in 1838, and pronounced by critics of a 
different school to be “able and well written.” Two 
years before this Mr. Conder transferred to his hands 
the editorship of the Eclectic Review. A man of 
much bolder character, and with a striking individ- 
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uality of mind, was John Howard Hinton, who 
ventured upon new lines of theological thought, and 
wrought out a system of divinity altogether his own, 
printed in the pages of the Oxford Encyclopedia. 
He had no sympathy whatever with the high 
Calvinistic tenets which continued in some Baptist 
quarters when he was young, but he was a thorough 
predestinarian. Jonathan Edwards, Andrew Fuller, 
Thomas Scott, and Edward Williams were divines 
for whom he had great respect, but he was too in- 
dependent and original to swear in the words of any 
master. 

He held the opinion, that, but for the interposition 
of Divine mercy, the sentence of physical death 
would have been executed immediately after the 
disobedience of Adam, and would have prevented 
the human race from continuing in existence. More-_ 
over he said, as the covenant with Adam gave 
security that in case of transgression no posterity 
should exist, now that he has had descendants, they 
live, not under that covenant or its curses, but under 
a new system, which is one of individual probation 
and personal responsibility. There were two points 
on which he largely insisted : first, that what is called 
man’s zzability to believe and obey the gospel is 
entirely moral—in other words, it is zzdisposition, 
neither more nor less; and secondly, that faith is 
essential to the offering of efficacious prayer, hence, 
in the spiritual order of things, faith comes before 
true prayer, and this ought to be kept in view by 
ali who exhort others to the practice of Christian 
duties. He was one of the clearest and most logical 
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thinkers I ever knew; given his premisses, and there 
was no resisting his conclusion. The clearness of his 
perceptions and the precision of his language were 
observable in all his instructions, and I have heard 
him lecture on geology, with the elements of which 
he was well acquainted, so as to secure from his 
audience equal admiration of two qualities which do 
not always go together, perspicacity and perspicuity. 
It was with the Baptist denomination as with the 
Independent, new life was inspired by missionary 
appeals. Interest circulated round two centres, the 
West Indies and the East Indies. Knibb and 
Burchell, not to mention others, were devoted 
labourers amidst the negroes of Jamaica. The insti- 
tution of slavery in many ways created difficulties, 
and slaveholders, with their friends, set their faces 
against such work as these brethren successfully 
accomplished. An insurrection broke out among the 
black bondsmen before the missionaries were aware, 
and when its origin was inquired into, it appeared 
that impatience under oppression, and a vague idea 
that liberty was at hand, had fallen like a spark on 
a train of gunpowder. Excesses were committed, and 
much valuable property belonging to the mission 
was destroyed. Under these circumstances Knibb 
and Burchell visited England, and a crowd assembled 
to hear their report of West Indian missionary affairs. 
The committee had been careful to enjoin upon the 
speakers as much of calmness as possible in stating 
the case ; but Knibb, full of fire, was adverse to what 
he considered temporising counsels. He told his 
audience, with looks of indignation and tones of 
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thunder, that missions and slavery were incompatible, 
that slaves would not be allowed to worship God 
until slavery was abolished. The secretary pulled 
the coat of the excited speaker, who, conscious he 
carried the sympathy of his audience, declared: 
“Whatever may be the consequences, I will speak. 
At the risk of my connexion with the society, and 
all I hold dear, I will avow this—that, if the friends 
of missions will not hear me, I will turn and tell it 
to my God; nor will I desist until this greatest of 
curses, slavery, is removed, and ‘glory to God in the 
highest,’ inscribed on the British flag!” The words 
had just the effect which might naturally be expected. 
The roof and walls of Spa Fields Chapel, where they 
were uttered, rang with shouts of deafening applause. 
The excitement spread into all the Baptist Churches, 
and received a response from all sorts of people. 
Meetings were held, resolutions were passed ; and, 
soon afterwards, the Abolition Bill was laid before 
the House of Commons. At the annual meeting of 
the society that year (1833) Mr. Burchell said there 
were then twenty-four Churches in Jamaica, and the 
conduct of the negroes belonging to them during the 
late disturbances gave a testimony to the purity of 
their faith ; for he never heard one of them through- 
out the whole riot use a harsh expression respecting 
their persecutors. Deep feeling inspired liberal 
action. Knibb moved, that as Government recom- 
mended a grant of between 45000 and £6000 to meet 
the damage done, the society should raise above £6000 
more. People at the meeting contributed £2700, 
that sum soon rose to £10,000, and ultimately to 
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nearly £13,000. Fresh zeal in the missionary enter- 
prise followed ; tidings sent over to England after 
the return of the missionaries continued to keep alive 
the feelings they had kindled. 

Another centre round which missionary interest in 
Baptist Churches chiefly revolved was India, where, 
since the Serampore rupture, two distinct agencies 
were carried on. Happily the breach respecting 
Serampore was healed, and the different parties at 
Calcutta co-operated again. The Rev. W. H. Pearce, 
from India, visited England in 1837, and described 
the labours of the Calcutta brethren. He spoke 
cheerfully of the progress of education, and its under- 
mining effect upon the superstitions of the land. At 
the same time he reminded his hearers that it would 
be lamentable indeed if Indian students should be 
left to become infidels and propagate unbelief as they 
emerged from the depths of paganism. 

The General Baptist denomination had in 1809 
contemplated a foreign mission, but it was not accom- 
plished until 1816. Two agents were despatched to 
India. They were sent to Orissa, and began work 
there in 1822. The mass of the people were 
Hindus; they had a Juggernaut shrine of terrible 
popularity, and poverty and disease ravaged the 
district. The missionaries did what others were doing 
in similar fields—in the market and bazaar, in city 
streets and village thoroughfares. They gathered up 
many a touching incident, which, when related in 
England, deepened impressions made before. Work 
in India was found to be slow, but the toilers there 
and the helpers at home were not disheartened. 
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Taking a broad glance at the “three denomina- 
tions,” it must be acknowledged that increasing 
energy, at the time I am speaking of, more or less 
marked each of them. They rose to higher resolves, 
to nobler achievements. The passing of parlia- 
mentary and municipal reform bills caused an. 
increase of political influence amongst Dissenters. 
In large towns successful merchants and tradesmen 
came to the front. If old nonconformist families 
declined or expired in some districts, especially the 
rural ones, new families arose, enriched by improved 
manufactures and more enterprising commerce. The 
corn law agitation brought increased social power 
to Dissenters in some places; spiritual influences, 
already described or hereafter to be pointed out, were 
far more mighty factors in the happy change. The 
common result was an amount of liberality and 
effort in the support of missions, in the building of 
chapels, and in the employment of agencies, public 
and private, which would have astonished im- 
measurably the representatives of the old dissent. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
METHODISM. 
1830-1837. 


LOUDS and darkness, broken by gleams of 

light, fell on the face of Methodist affairs during 
the interval between 1832 and 1837. The cholera 
visited this country at the first of these dates, and 
carried off one of the foremost ministers. Dr. Adam 
Clarke was advanced in life, and on account of 
infirmities had been placed on the supernumerary 
list of preachers. The Shetland Isles were to him 
objects of special interest, and the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of dwellers in that bleak region he 
continued to promote to the close of life. In the late 
summer of 1832 his heart was almost broken by 
tidings of a frightful gale, which had wrecked thirty 
boats of the fishermen, and plunged the crews, 
amounting to above a hundred and fifty, in a watery 
grave. He hastened home from the west of England, 
and in shattered health fell an easy victim to the 
scourge then sweeping over the land. Altogether, 
six well known leaders of the Wesleyan denomination 
were called to their rest within less than a year. 
Richard Watson was of the number, and such a loss 


inflicted indescribable sorrow. He was only fifty-two, 
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and in all the ripe maturity of his superior powers. 
“Tam a poor, vile worm,” he said just before his 
death ; “but then the worm is permitted to crawl 
out of the earth into the garden of the Lord. 


‘I shall behold His face, 
I shall His power adore, 
And sing the wonders of His grace 
For evermore.’ 


We shall see strange sights some day ; not different 
however from what we may realize by faith. But it 
is not this, not the glitter of glory, not the diamond 
and topaz—no, it is God; He is all in all.” 

The disunion of a previous year blends its memory 
with these bereavements. A doctrinal dispute had 
arisen in the town of Derby. People there were 
infected with a sort of Pelagian error. They denied 
that saving faith is the gracious gift of God: it is, 
they said, an exercise of a naturally inherent power; 
it comes simply as the product of our will. Disorderly 
religious meetings accompanied the maintenance of 
this dogma, and Conference had to interfere, the 
result of which was that expulsions and secessions 
took place. However, the Conference of 1833 received 
good news of an accession of twenty-four thousand 
new members in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
nearly two thousand on the mission stations. Method- 
ism had taken goodly strides in Canada, and a 
converted Red Indian chief came over to tell of 
wonders done by the gospel among the children of 
the forest. In Stockholm an eminent missionary, 
George Scott, created new interest in the truths of 
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Christianity among the Lutherans ; and in Wiirtem- 
berg a lay brother was doing much good amidst. 
scattered villages on the mountain side. In the 
Pacific, work went forward; New Zealand and the 
Friendly Isles were brought within range of mis- 
sionary operations; also in Africa the gospel made 
progress, and the translation of holy Scripture 
proceeded in missionary hands. 

Soon after Conference had been hearing of these 
events, a controversy arose of an unprecedented kind. 
The Anti-State agitation entered the Methodist 
connexion, which it had never done in the same way 
before. Joseph Rayner Stephens, a minister stationed 
at Ashton-under-Lyne, had become a zealous advo- 
cate for disestablishment. He attended a meeting, 
saying he did not appear in his officzal capacity ; that 
the subject of dissent had seldom or never been mooted 
amongst Methodists, and that he came simply as a 
private individual. At the same time he handed in 
a list of one hundred Methodist signatures to be 
appended to a memorial proposed at the meeting. 
He made what would now be called a thorough 
liberation appeal, using strong language against the 
Established Church. This was certainly a new 
Methodist attitude, and afterwards he accepted the 
office of corresponding secretary to an association 
which was formed. The chairman of the district told 
him the matter must be submitted to the next district 
meeting. No question arose as to what he had 
actually said; he only contended that his conduct 
involved no breach of Methodist law—that Wesley, 
during his life, had said strong things against the 
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Establishment, and so had the Conference since his 
death. He asked whether his course was unlawful ? 
The district committee decided that his proceedings 
were contrary to the principles and practices of 
Methodism ; that this should at once be publicly 
declared, in order to shield brethren from the sus- 
picion of sympathizing with him, and that he must be 
suspended until the next Conference. High-handed 
measures were taken on both sides, each strongly 
condemning what the other did. Different opinions 
were expressed at the meeting of Conference, but 
throughout, the incompatibility of Mr. Stephens’ acts 
with Methodist law seems to have been assumed on 
the part of those who arraigned the accused. Metho- 
dist law is a subject requiring study, especially when 
it is common, rather than statute; and therefore I 
venture to offer no opinion on the subject. 

In the course of the debate it was remarked that 
Wesley and his successor had always evinced an in- 
flexible regard to national institutions, and especially 
for the interests of the Established Church. After 
this another speaker, well known for witticisms, said, 
“Wesley’s bearing toward the Church was like that of 
a rower in a boat; his face was always steadily fixed 
on the Church, but every stroke of his oars took him 
farther away from it.” The conclusion reached was, 
that.if Stephens would give a pledge, not as to his 
future opinions, but as to his future conduct, if he would 
promise not to act any more as he had done, his 
ministerial position would be restored. This pledge 
he declined to give, and at once retired from the 
body. It was the only course which, in honour to 
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himself and his opponents, he could adopt. Had the 
matter ended there, no one could have condemned 
either party, but in connexion with it there arose 
violent proceedings on the part of dissentients. A 
cry arose for stopping supplies, and an indulgence 
in severe recrimination followed ‘on the part of the 
majority. I am afraid that in some instances passion 
was mistaken for principle; but at the same time 
there was amongst the disputants a good deal of 
honesty and conscientiousness in the maintenance 
of discordant opinions; and now that time has 
healed the wound, especially since the C&cumenical 
Conference, no rightly disposed person would like to 
re-open it. 

Outside of this particular controversy, there floated 
in the atmosphere of Methodism a kind of nebulous 
feeling, ready at any moment to blend with and 
strengthen every agitation which arose. Inducements 
to change Methodist laws were frequent. The oli- 
garchical and democratic tendencies came again and 
again into collision. Old grievances, such as those 
relative to organs, were not forgotten, and smoulder- 
ing embers of dissatisfaction lay ready to blaze when 
stirred by passing occasions. A trouble occurred in 
1834, which did not at first seem likely to be of much 
consequence. A scheme had been proposed for the 
education of the rising ministry, and the report upon 
it was objected to by Dr. Warren, a minister of 
superior abilities and extensive influence. He ob- 
jected to details of arrangement. He did not like 
that certain proposed officers should be appointed to 
consider the contemplated course of education. He 
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suggested other names. At committee meetings he 
criticised the mode of doing business, and protested 
against what he looked upon as “artifice.” Secrets 
of the committee room were published, and varying 
reports given of what took place led to unhappy dis- 
putes. The issue raised was, did Dr. Warren disap- 
prove of the plan in principle? or did he disapprove 
of the detazls? Inthe earliest stage he had sanctioned 
the former: had-he in this respect altered his mind ? 
or did he still sanction the scheme in general, and 
only oppose the nominations to office in particular? 
At length he confessed that, in consequence of what 
had occurred, he had changed his opinion on the 
entire project. This brought into play plenty of 
irritation. When the committee reported their plan 
Warren proposed an amendment, and in his speech 
attacked the character of the committee, especially 
that of one leading member. When Conference had 
closed, Dr. Warren issued a pamphlet, giving the 
substance of his speech, with a condemnation of the 
new theological institution. To make this appeal 
to the public against a decision of Conference was 
regarded by the chairman of the Manchester district 
as a violation of Wesleyan law; and at a special 
district meeting he was conditionally suspended, 
the final disposal of the case being left to the next 
Conference. This provoked fresh resistance. A legal 
process ensued, and Warren was forbidden the use 
of Oldham Street Chapel. Warren now appealed 
to the Court of Chancery to reinstate him in his 
pulpit, and the case was argued before the Vice- 
Chancellor. His lordship, after referring to the 
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Wesleyan Methodists,—and saying, “To that body we 
are indebted for a large portion of the religious feel- 
ing of this country, and a great portion of that in 
other parts of the world,’—refused to interfere with 
the proceedings of the district committee, and con- 
cluded his judgment in words used at the Conference 
of 1795: “O brethren, be as zealous for peace and 
unity in your respective societies as your preachers 
have been in this blessed Conference. Let the 
majorities and minorities on both sides exercise the 
utmost forbearance towards each other; let them 
mutually concede one to the other as far as possible ; 
and, by thus bearing each other’s burdens, fulfil the 
law of Christ. Let all resentment be buried in eternal 
oblivion, and let contention and strife be for ever 
banished from the borders of our Israel.”! An ap- 
peal to the court of the Lord Chancellor followed, 
who affirmed the judgment previously pronounced. 
At the Conference held in Sheffield (1835) Dr. 
Warren was expelled. After this he threw himself 
into “The Grand Central” movement for altering 
the Wesleyan constitution, and at last abandoned 
dissent altogether by obtaining episcopal ordina- 
tion. 

I have confined myself to a statement of facts. 
They speak for themselves. Whatever might be 
Dr. Warren’s views, from the beginning he involved 
himself in a war of personalities. He was jealous of 
Dr. Bunting; no doubt he had a right, if he saw fit, 
to criticise his policy, but for his virulent language 
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there could be no excuse; and when we find him at 
last entering the Established Church, we cannot give 
him credit for any deep ecclesiastical principle in 
aiding the purposes of the Central Association. They 
pointed in the direction of a stronger form of dissent 
than that of the Wesleyan body, when he was on the 
point of giving up dissent altogether. But it must 
be admitted that while there was intense provocation 
on the part of Warren and his friends, there was not 
such conciliation and forbearance as there might have 
been on the other side. Alterations relative to the 
expulsion of members, and financial affairsand some 
other matters, were made by the Conference in 1835 ; 
and Dr. Smith, in his Wzstory of Methodism, remarks : 
“There can be no doubt that these alterations were 
conceived in a liberal spirit, that they added con- 
siderably to the security and influence of the Metho- 
dist laity, and operated as an important check to 
any misuse of ministerial power”; but, he proceeds 
to say, “it is equally clear that they were too late 
and too limited fully to answer the intended purpose. 
Perhaps no seven years of British history ever 
wrought such a change in the political opinions of 
the people, and in their estimate of rational liberty 
as those which elapsed from 1828 to 1835.” “If the 
Conference had passed those measures in 1825, when 
they were first called for, they would have been hailed 
as a great boon, and the legislation of Methodism 
would have deserved credit for being rather before 
the age; but in 1835 they did not come up to 
public expectation, and were so entrenched in 
cautions, and surrounded with protective clauses, as 
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to be generally inoperative.”! The whole story illus- 
trates the mischiefs of delaying needed reform. In 
the following year (1836) a development on the 
clerical side of Methodism appeared in a new regu- 
lation that ministers should be ordained by laying 
on of hands—a seemly custom’ in harmony with 
New Testament practice, but much in advance of 
the lay idea of itinerants adopted by Wesley in the 
eighteenth century. 

Coincident with this development in the old society 
was the origin of a new Methodist denomination, 
arising out of the late distressing discords. To the 
New Connexion under Kilham, to the Primitive Con- 
nexion under Bourne and Clowes, to say nothing 
of the Bryanite division in the west of England, 
there was now added “the Wesleyan Methodist 
Association.” The names of the leaders were David 
Rowland and Robert Eckett ; and both being men of 
administrative capacity as well as of energetic spirit. 
they moulded an organization on Methodist prin- 
ciples, with a strong lay infusion into the conferential 
body —a plan longed for in all aspirations after 
Methodist reform since the death of John Wesley, 
Elected representatives were to compose the annual 
assembly, and their number was to be regulated by 
the number of members in each circuit. A schedule 
of doctrines was drawn up, embodying the theological 
principles of the original Connexion ; and when this 
new system had become consolidated, in the course 
of about five years, a foundation-deed on the popular 
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basis was adopted in 1840. When, however, the 
Methodist Association had been formed, and its 
laws settled, Mr. Eckett and his friends claimed the 
same unswerving loyalty to the new constitution 
which Wesleyans of the original body claimed for 
the old one. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE QUEEN, PARLIAMENT, LAW, AND 
RELIGION. 


1837-1850. 


E now reach the reign of our present gracious 

sovereign. Coronation services are the most 
imposing of those known in Westminster Abbey. 
On June 18th, 1837, Queen Victoria entered the 
west door, and after a hush of silence the choristers 
began, “I was glad when they said unto me, We will 
go into the house of the Lord.” As the music softly 
floated round pillar and arch, she walked up the nave 
and entered the choir. The litany followed; then 
the first part of the holy communion, as far as the 
end of the Nicene Creed. A sermon was preached 
by the Bishop of London. The coronation oath 
succeeded. The Bible was brought from the altar 
by the archbishop, and kissed by the queen as she 
knelt on the steps. After the anointing, the choir 
sang “ Veni, Creator Spiritus.” After another prayer, 
the roof rang with the anthem, “Zadok the priest 
and Nathan the prophet anointed Solomon king, and 


all the people rejoiced and said, God save the king! 
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Long live the king! May the king live for ever!” 
The anointing, the investiture with the regalia, and 
the setting of the crown on the royal brow, followed 
amidst shouts of “ God save the queen!” A blast of 
trumpets, the voices of people outside, and the boom- 
ing of distant guns grandly responded, as the peers, 
before uncovered, assumed their coronets. The 
benediction having been pronounced, and the Ze 
Deum chanted, homage was paid to the enthroned 
lady, and another loyal outburst rent the roof; the 
House of Commons, it is said for the first time, 
joining in that ceremony. The ordinance of the 
Lord’s supper being completed, the Hallelujah 
Chorus concluded the august ritual, acknowledging 
the supremacy of Him “by whom kings reign and 
princes decree justice.” It was a national act of 
religious worship, and ought to be recorded in the 
annals of English religion. No one who witnessed 
the solemnity can forget it. 

Two notable sermons in connexion with that event 
have been preserved—one preached on the banks of 
the lake of Windermere, the other in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Dr. Arnold expressed the prayer of all 
devout subjects, “that she may rejoice in the great- 
ness of her kingdom, but still more if it shall have 
grown in goodness ; that she may never be ashamed 
of Christ crucified, but confess Him in her household 
and in her court and in her government, no less than 
in her secret prayers; that she may love the poor 
and the distressed, and strive that the advance of 
society shall include the humblest of its members, 
that whilst some are starting forward with increased 
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speed, others may not fall behind, and so the order 
of the whole be broken.” ! 

Sydney Smith gave utterance to national hopes, in 
a sermon at St. Paul’s. 

“What limits to the glory and happiness of our 
native land, if the Creator should in His mercy have 
placed in the heart of this royal woman the rudiments 
of wisdom and mercy; and if, giving them time to 
expand and to bless our children’s children with her 
goodness, He should grant to her a long sojourning 
upon earth, and leave her to reign over us till she is 
well stricken in years. What glory! what happiness! 
what joy! what bounty of God!” 

“Never,” it has been truly said, “were the feelings 
of the nation more nobly expressed than by this 
voice from the pulpit of the metropolitan cathedral.” 
The last passage has been called a “ prophetic aspi- 
ration,’ and it was connected with a practical appeal 
which probably reached the royal ear: “First and 
foremost, I think the new queen should bend her 
mind to the very serious consideration of educating 
the people; of the importance of this -I think no 
reasonable doubt can exist. It does not in its effects 
keep pace with the exaggerated expectations of its 
injudicious advocates, but it presents the best chance 
of national improvement.” ” 

In this chapter I shall notice points where 





1 Sermon preached on the day of Her Majesty’s coronation 
in the chapel of Ambleside, Sermon xl. in volume Ox Chris- 
tian Life: its Course, tts Hindrances, and tts Helps, p. 452. 

2 Sidney Smith’s Works, vol. ili. p. 320. 
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legislation touched upon religion, or religion led up 
to legislation; and the educational question is the 
first that meets us in this part of our story. Legis- 
lative measures in reference to education have always 
produced excitement. It is a strange but common 
mistake, to suppose that before government took up 
the subject, nothing, or next to nothing, had been 
accomplished for the elementary instruction of child- 
ren. The fact is, that under the impulse of religious 
zeal large anticipatory efforts were made in this walk 
of beneficence. 

The National School Society and the British School 
Society had for years adopted this as their own special 
business. Whereas in 1818 there was a scholar for 
every 17°25 persons, in 1833 there was a scholar for 
every 9'27 persons. Double the number of children 
trooped into day schools than had done so fifteen 
years before. Doubling the number in so short a 
time was no small achievement. And long before 
the establishment of board schools, between the years 
1811 and 1841, 13,000 schools were -established. 
Defective, no doubt, many of them were—far inferior 
to those now happily in existence. Yet they did good 
service at a time when some, now fallen into “the 
sear and yellow leaf,’ were boys and girls. It is not 
honest dealing with the past to put down all value, 
in the account of education, to the credit of the 
present. And what was then done was chiefly spon- 
taneous ; little help, and that only for a little while 
before, could be obtained from Government coffers. 
Religion was the moving spring of the enterprise. 
Churchmen and Dissenters, in their religious capacity, 
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were the leaders, and they prompted others to help 
in the work. To Day schools, Sunday schools must 
be added. Here the advance was still greater ; and 
it should be remembered that many Sunday schools 
at an early period engaged in elementary teaching. 
In some instances, not only reading and spelling, 
but writing also was taught—imperfectly of course, 
but it was better than nothing. 

Government began to take up popular instruction 
in the reign of Wiiliam IV., and in 1834 the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed a vote of £20,000 
for school buildings. Grants of about the same 
amount were voted in 1835, 1836, and 1837; and I 
well remember the effect they produced on private 
generosity. 

At an early period, as soon as Government aid was 
available, and even before that, the religious difficulty 
cropped up—established Episcopalianism and volun- 
tary Dissent came into conflict. The Church of 
England catechism was a watchword on one side, 
and a Conscience clause to prevent the imposition 
of the catechism on a Dissenter was a watchword on 
the other. No wonder, because Dissenters’ children 
had no godfathers and godmothers, and therefore 
could not truthfully repeat the opening answers. 
Clergymen and Churchmen were not wanting who 
saw the justice of the demand in all cases of Govern- 
ment aided schools, meant for the use of Dissenters 
in common with others. Too many resisted the con- 
cession. Resistance produced bitter feeling, and 
where there was no bitter feeling, but a disposition on 
both sides to co-operate, there could be no getting 
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further in united action than the establishment of 
an infant school, where there was no room for a 
catechism at all. The great difference was, that 
Churchmen could not conceive of religious education 
apart from ecclesiastical dogmas; and Dissenters saw 
no difficulty in the inculcation upon the young of 
fundamental truths in which all Christians, except the 
narrowest or the most heretical, are agreed. If there 
be not, at the bottom of Christianity, something 
accepted by all the disciples of Christ, something that 
is a basis of eternal hope, there is a dark prospect for 
the Church and the world. 

In February, 1839, Government constituted a Board 
of Education for the first time. The board was 
especially charged with the formation of normal 
schools, and a vote of £30,000 was carried only by a 
majority of two. “The Lords, coming to the aid of 
the Church and their own party, hastened to condemn 
the new scheme, in an address to the Crown. Their 
lordships, however, received a courteous rebuke from 
the throne, and the scheme was vigorously carried 
out.”! Economical difficulties, and still more religious 
ones, produced perplexity. From time to time the 
committee of the Privy Council continued to develop 
their plans, but they met with opposition both from 
Churchmen and Dissenters—from Churchmen who 
disapproved of education not based on the Church 
catechism; and from Dissenters holding the voluntary 
principle in reference to religious education as well 
as to Church support. The latter at that period did 
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not believe, except in a few instances, that secular and 
spiritual education could be separated ; and that as 
they should be conjoined, they ought to be left to 
voluntary operations. State aid for education such 
persons could not conscientiously accept; but there 
were others who, considering that State aid might 
be deemed co-extensive with State control—and no 
further,—thought that, without any breach of the 
voluntary principle regarding religion, they could 
consistently receive Government assistance for secular 
education, no interference being attempted by Govern- 
ment with religious lessons given to the children. 

A bill in reference to labour in factories and mines 
was, in 1844, introduced by Sir James Graham ; and 
it included a clause with regard to the imposition of a 
rate for education, and of the attendance of children at 
Church, unless exemption was claimed on the ground 
of conscientious dissent. Nonconformists opposed 
this measure, and the Church of England did not 
cordially support it ; consequently it was abandoned, 
the author feeling that, unless generally accepted, it 
would engender strife and do more harm than good. 

A yery great excitement prevailed in 1847 amongst 
advanced voluntaries touching education. Thesource 
‘whence it sprang is correctly specified in the report of 
the committee of Dissenting deputies for that year. 
Resolutions passed at a special meeting, after stating 
that Protestant Dissenters were well known to be 
friends of education, and that all parties at the time 
were exerting themselves to the utmost, went on to 
say that the minutes of Privy Council indicated a 
scheme which would extinguish voluntary efforts and 
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be injurious to Sunday schools. They also objected 
to the authority assumed by the committee of Privy 
Council. 

In connexion with this resistance to Government 
measures, Dissenters strenuously engaged in renewed 
efforts for promoting voluntary education, and had, 
as early as 1843, established on their own principles 
a Congregational Board of Education. It is curious 
to find, at an early stage in the controversy, Dr. 
Hook, of Leeds, expressing himself as follows: “We 
must offer to the country the best possible education, 
or the State will take the duty of education upon 
itself; and if the State does this, it must eventually 
adopt a purely secular education.”! ‘My advice is 
to find from all parties what concessions can be made 
without sacrifice of principle . . . I propose a 
measure, which is this: that a board of education 
be formed in every parish—the incumbent chairman, 
his curates ex-officio members, and a certain number 
of ratepayers to complete the board. If pressed, I 
would concede that Dissenting ministers resident in 
the parish three years should also be members. The 
board to have power to levy a rate and to decide on 
the books to be used. No direct religious instruction 
to be given; but no child to be admitted who can- 
not bring a certificate of being a member of some 
Sunday-school where religious instruction is given. 

Each clergyman and Dissenting minister to 
be permitted to attend on Fridays to instruct his own 
children.”? Dr. Hook examined the question from 
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a very different point of view from that occupied by 
extreme voluntaries, and yet in these remarkable 
sentences he came to a practical result, coincident 
with the basis of secular education. High Church 
views led him to a conclusion resembling that which 
has since been reached by men ‘the very opposite of 
High Churchmen., But, as intimated already in this 
notice of the education question, there were Dis- 
senters who held that religion ought to be included 
in a general system of education, and that a properly 
limited system of government inspection—one that 
inquired into the secular instruction given, and 
nothing else—need not touch nonconformist scruples 
as to accepting Government aid. 

Besides legislating for elementary education, some 
members of the Government endeavoured to effect 
what had been wished for during the previous cen- 
tury ; namely, opening the universities to all classes, 
Oxford and Cambridge were not in the same position, 
since at Oxford Nonconformists were excluded both 
from studies and degrees; but at Cambridge they 
were eligible for the first, though not for the second. 
Petitions from numerous distinguished members of 
the senate in the last-named university urged that 
exclusion from degrees should terminate; but a 
petition, more numerously signed by others less 
known, urged the contrary. A bill was introduced 
in April, 1834, to open the universities, on the ground 
that a common school of learning would break down 
prejudices, that it would be more likely to benefit 
the Church than the contrary, and that it would not 
interfere with college discipline. On the other hand, 
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it was contended that discord would be introduced, 
that the universities were for teaching the doctrines 
of the Church, and that Dissenters could, if they 
pleased, establish colleges of their own. The bill 
passed the Commons, but in the Lords, being 
opposed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of Exeter, the Duke of Wellington, and 
others, it was thrown out by a large majority. Not 
until of late was the measure accomplished, and the 
results obtained have amply justified the change. 

It was not long after legislation had touched 
religion by establishing an educational board, that 
religion appeared touching the sphere of legislation 
upon a question of political economy. The principles 
of free trade, theoretically maintained by Adam 
Smith, entered the domain of practical politics before 
the “accession of Queen Victoria, and ultimately 
secured the abolition of the corn laws in 1846. 
Before that consummation, the Anti-corn Law 
League had been at work, and had contributed 
largely to overthrow the monopoly. As early as 
1841, a famous conference of ministers at Manchester 
was held to promote the establishment of free trade 
in corn. Here it was that English religion entered 
- the circle of commercial affairs. A sentiment had 
been growing in the country to the effect, that religion 
has to do with temporal matters, that it ought to 
make a decided stand on the side of justice and 
generosity, and leaven the poor man’s bread with a 
spirit of benevolence. The humbler classes were 
suffering from the high price of necessaries; and it 
was felt by certain ministers to be a Christian duty 
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to aid in removing the hardship, and placing the poor 
in a better position. The conference originated in a 
meeting at Manchester, and eventually a large num- 
ber, belonging to different denominations, assembled 
in the same place to discuss the question. Different 
opinions were entertained as to the expediency of 
holding a conference, and as to some points in the 
mode of conducting it. A prevalent desire was felt 
to make it as religious as possible, and hence it was 
proposed that meetings each day should begin with 
prayer. How this could be accomplished was the 
difficulty. There were Catholic priests and Protestant 
clergymen of various descriptions present. The 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer was suggested, but 
not adopted. At last the Congregationalists deter- 
mined to have a meeting for intercession among 
themselves. 

When Mr. Cobden had in a characteristic speech 
introduced the subject of repealing the corn laws, an 
evening assembly was held to receive reports of the 


condition of the poor. “I never attended a more 
affecting meeting,” says one who had not been 
anxious for the Conference at first. “The speakers 


kept strictly to the point; there was a feeling of 
deep sympathy for the poor, and all political allusion 
was carefully avoided.” When reference was made 
to the existing Government and a prospective one, 
“although the meeting consisted, I suppose, ex- 
clusively of Liberals, the people cried, ‘No politics.””? 
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At another meeting a Catholic priest said he recog- 
nised all engaged in so charitable a work “as true 
apostolic clergymen,” at which compliment the 
brethren were transported with joy, and waved their 
hats with loud huzzas. “Of the meeting, I must say 
it was managed with amazing tact, skill, energy, and 
power.” “The thing never came to a conference at 
all, but only a convocation. There was no discussion; 
the committee took care to provide resolutions, and 
then to receive information.” 

It was believed at the time that this conference 
accelerated the results afterwards reached. Religious 
enthusiasm has always been found an efficient ally 
in the advancement of philanthropic purposes, of 
which a striking instance had occurred a few years 
before in the abolition of Colonial slavery. I may 
add, that in other ways the activity of ministers of 
religion promoted the abolition of the corn laws. I 
have been credibly informed that with one of the 
numerous deputations who waited upon Sir Robert 
Peel there was united a singularly shrewd and 
zealous dissenting minister from Scotland, who 
brought certain points under the great minister’s 
notice in such a way as powerfully to impress his 
mind. Rumours, I am aware, are often current, with- 
out anything like adequate authority; but in this 
case I received good evidence for the incident I have 
related, and it was confirmed by the minister himself, 
with whom I conversed on the subject many years 
ago. 

It is impossible to pass over the years 1848 and 
1849 without thinking of political events which then 
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occurred in England and the continent, when the 
preservation of order, mainly the consequence of 
English habits based on prevalent religious convic- 
tions, presented a striking contrast to what occurred 
on the other side the water. I well remember scenes 
of confusion which I witnessed or heard of when 
descending the Rhine at that time. Troops were on 
the move, prisoners were met with on steamboats, 
and stories were told of sieges, conflagrations, and 
battles which had occurred in the neighbourhood. A 
godless spirit exasperated conflicts carried on in the 
cause of a false kind of liberty. Infidelity was at 
the bottom of many a watchword, which sounded so 
sacred because it spoke of liberty. Politics uncurbed 
by faith in a Divine Ruler of the world, whose perfect 
law lies at the foundation of all true patriotic action 
and all true social order, ran riot, kindling flames and 
shedding blood. But thank God that lawlessness 
and violence were kept in check at home by the 
direct and indirect influence of religion! for, whilst 
it wrought immediately on the minds of many, it 
touched the minds of more by early example and 
education. Nobody can forget the Sunday which 
preceded April 1oth, 1848, when chartism was 
rampant, and London citizens were alarmed at the 
meeting on Kennington Common, projected by Fer- 
gus O’Connor. The effect of Divine worship that 
morning was very great, when an aged friend who 
remembered the French Revolution, spoke from my 
pulpit of the strength and comfort which were then 
felt in England by godly people who trusted in 
an over-ruling providence; political agitations had 
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before' been soothed by trust in the Most High. So 
it was now in 1848. 

A strong conviction widely prevailed, that human 
society is much more than a haphazard aggregate of 
men and women, much more even than a compact, 
however originated and developed, between indi- 
viduals according to divisions of race. Christians 
saw in the conditions of human existence something 
Divine beyond what Plato dreamt of in his republic. 
They believed in the Old Testament story of nations, 
and in New Testament principles applicable to human 
life in all forms and circumstances. They were sure 
of the necessity of religion for the .well-being of man- 
kind, that infidelity is immoral, and that a conviction 
of Jesus Christ being “King of kings and Lord of 
lords” lies at the root of political wisdom. 

Happily, while France and Germany were rocked 
from end to end by social earthquakes, and one 
throne after another and one constitution after 
another fell to the ground, England stood steady 
amidst the commotion. Queen and realm, with 
slight disturbance, passed through the storm; and a 
facetious. foreigner, with an amusing surprise, ex- 
claimed, “ There is no revolution in England, but the 
revolution of Ze pore Gorham.” 

The Gorham controversy, as it is called, was then 
going on. It did not relate to legislative interference 
with religion, or to religious influence on politics, like 
the cases just described, but to the decision of a 
theological controversy by courts of judicature. It 
was not a complexity between Parliament and re- 
ligion, but between law and religion. With all its 
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attendant circumstances, and with the ultimate legal 
decision, it was really a revolution for the English 
Church, as the French said, after all. 

In evangelical circles it involved a question of 
practical interest far beyond what at first sight would 
appear. It related to the doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation, as held by Anglo-Catholics ; and if that 
doctrine had been pronounced to be the authoritative 
standard of belief for all clergymen, Evangelicals 
would have felt their position in the Establishment 
no longer tenable. Curtains have been uplifted, 
revealing anxiety in many incumbencies and curacies, 
akin to what obtained in Scotch manses when dis- 
ruption was impending. “The crisis,’ said an 
eminent clergyman, “was very grave, and all the 
graver because evangelical people in the Church of 
England were—a rope of sand.”! 

George Cornelius Gorham, Vicar of St. Just, in 
Cornwall, received from the Lord Chancellor a pre- 
sentation to the living of Bramford Speke, both in 
the diocese of Exeter. Dr. Phillpotts, the bishop, a 
High Churchman, with pronounced views of sacra- 
ments, required this clergyman, who was a Low 
Churchman, to pass through an examination extend- 
ing, it is said, to 149 inquiries. The ordeal lasted 
no less than six days, and at the end the bishop 
expressed dissatisfaction with an answer respecting 
baptism, to the effect that regeneration was connected 
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with it not absolutely but conditionally. The bishop 
declined to induct him ; and he, believing such refusal 
was illegal, commenced proceedings to compel the 
induction. The difference between the two, seem- 
ingly trivial to many, raised the inquiry, Is baptism 
really the means of salvation? Are the baptized 
saved through baptism? and are the unbaptized lost 
without it? Or, in other words, does regeneration 
follow the baptismal rite, or depend on the recipient’s 
state of mind afterwards? The bishop and Mr. 
Gorham were equally decided, each seeing that they 
were separated from each other by a gulf, which if 
not wide was deep. The bishop appealed to the 
baptismal service and the catechism, insisting that 
their grammatical meaning did not countenance the 
presbyter’s opinion. The presbyter appealed to the 
articles and formularies of the Prayer Book as a 
whole, and contended for his own views on that 
wider ground. The prelate attached great signifi- 
cance and authority to the writings of the Fathers, 
from which numerous passages could be cited in 
opposition to the view of the incumbent. The 
latter belonged to a class who held patristic doc- 
trine in light esteem, and built their faith on Holy 
Writ, with which however they endeavoured to 
reconcile the words of Common Prayer. So the 
matter stood. To decide it judgment was sought 
from courts of law. After passing through certain 
stages, not needing to be described here, the case 
was tried in the Dean of Arches court, and that 
court decided in 1849 that baptismal regeneration 
is the doctrine of the Church of England, that 
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Gorham’s view did not come up to the teaching 
of the Prayer Book, and that therefore the diocesan’s 
refusal was justifiable, and the appeal must be dis- 
missed with costs. This was regarded as a High 
Church victory, and gave Oxford Tractarians great 
satisfaction. Dr. Pusey, in his elaborate tract, No. 
LXVIL, on baptism, had presented what was deemed 
by those who agreed with him an exhaustive treatment 
of the subject. He had throughout upheld the effi- 
cacy of the rite; the Oxford school therefore exulted 
in the decision. But Gorham would not allow the 
case to rest. He appealed to the judicial committee 
of Privy Council, consisting of great legal function- 
aries, together with the two archbishops, Sumner and 
Musgrave, and Blomfield, Bishop of London. The 
decision of this court was in favour of Gorham ; Vice- 
Chancellor Knight Bruce and Bishop Blomfield dif- 
fering from the other members. The form of decision 
requires careful notice. The court said it was not 
their province to determine matters of faith, or to 
show what ought to be the doctrine of the Church, but 
simply to consider what is the law in relation to the 
question brought before them. They then decided 
that different opinions as to baptism were held by the 
reformers ; that differences of opinion on points left 
open were always considered to be consistent with 
subscription to the articles and consent to the formu- 
laries ; and that opinions, in no important particular 
distinguishable from Gorham’s, had been maintained 
without censure by many eminent prelates and 
divines. The court declined to express any opinion 
as to the accuracy or otherwise of the appellant’s 
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views,'but decided that the judgment of the Court of 
Arches should be reversed.! 

The delivery of this judgment was an exciting 
incident. “The various emotions depicted upon the 
countenances,” says the evangelical Henry Venn, “re- 
minded me of Raphael’s cartoon of Paul preaching 
at Athens. My own mind was in a kind of trance 
at hearing such sound and Protestant sentiments 
propounded by the highest judicial authority of the 
kingdom. The judgment was a more decided and 
complete vindication of the liberty of our Church 
than I had dared to hope for. At the conclusion, the 
shouts, evidently involuntary, ejaculations of bravo 
from many a beaming countenance, the start which it 
occasioned to the Lords of the Council, and the eager 
hush of the officers, gave it a ludicrous turn.” * 

The deliverance was important, as it gave a legal 
standing in the Church to those who, like Mr. Gorham, 
held views denounced by the Tractarian party, but 
it did no more. They considered Tractarianism was 
inconsistent with clerical office in the Church of 
England, but the decision left Tractarianism as ‘it 
was. The upholders of Tractarianism ‘considered 
that their opponents denied Church doctrines, and 
had no business to remain amongst the shepherds 
of the fold. But the decision kept them inside. By 
it they were bound to keep the peace with one an- 
other. Such a decision, unpalatable in itself to High 


’ Broderick and Freemantle’s Judgment of the Privy Council, 
pp. 80-107. 
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Churchmen, was further vitiated in their esteem, by 
the constitution of the court whence it emanated. 
It was a secular, not a spiritual tribunal. It was 
Erastian rule, contrary to Anglo-Catholic principles ; 
but the Bishop of Exeter would have been glad to 
get the decision reversed, even by Erastian judges, and 
for that purpose applied to the Queen’s Bench, the 
Exchequer and Common Pleas, all however in vain. 

His lordship plunged into a controversy with 
Archbishop Sumner, whom he addressed in a letter, 
complaining that he had departed from High Church 
views once held by him. The archbishop was too 
low a Churchman to please some of his brethren. 
“It was a time of terrible party spirit,’ writes one 
who knew him, “and his opinions were too pro- 
nounced to be acceptable to all. ‘Why not call the 
bishops around you in this quiet place?’ (Adding- 
ton,) the writer suggested to the Primate, ‘and so 
come to a general agreement.’ ‘What is the use?’ 
was the reply. ‘We meet and part, and the diver- 
gency is greater than before.’””! Dr. Phillpotts could 
not agree with Dr. Sumner, so he plunged into print, 
and took his superior to task. His was only one 
amongst a crowd of publications which kept the dis- 
pute alive after the manner of the Bangor contest, 
and others in days of yore. As was to be expected, 
literature on the subject was confined chiefly to Church 
circles, but one clever nonconformist critic took up 
his pen and reviewed the proceedings from his own 
point of view.? 





1 Clerical Reminiscences, p. 165. 
2 The Gorham Case. By T. Binney. 
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HE tracts commenced in 1833, and continued 

till 1841. They did not at first “excite any 
great interest.” Anonymous publications rarely do. 
But in 1834 Newman sent forth his Parochial Sermons, 
and they created an immense stir. Sermons are often 
a dead weight on booksellers’ shelves. These sold 
like “Waverley novels,” and helped on the Oxford 
movement. The british Magazine, edited by Rose 
and supported by Newman, gave an additional 
impetus. During the period just specified other publi- 
cations, upholding Anglo-Catholic principles, issued 
from the press. Newman’s Prophetical Office of the 
Church viewed relatively to Romanism and Protestant- 
7sm, appeared in 1836. The spirit of the volume is 
not so gentle to the Church of Rome as Tract LXXL., 
published the year before ; on the contrary, it is very 
fierce. The subject on the whole is the via media, 
the middle path between Protestantism and Popery. 
In 1837 came forth The Essay on Justification, by the 
same author, aimed at the Lutheran doctrine of 
justification by faith alone. In 1838 appeared the 
first volume of a “Library of Fathers of the Holy 
Catholic Church, anterior to the Division of the East 
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and West.” The prospectus did not state what works 
were to be included, beyond a reference to St. 
Chrysostom, whose writings belong to a date later 
than is generally understood when we speak of the 
primitive age; and the most important reason for 
publishing the series was stated to be “the circum- 
stance that the Anglican branch of the Church 
catholic is founded upon Holy Scripture and the 
agreement of the universal Church; and that there- 
fore the knowledge of Christian antiquity is necessary 
in order to understand and maintain her doctrines, 
and especially her creeds and liturgy.” The editors 
were announced as the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., the 
Rev. John Keble, M.A., the Rev. J. H. Newman, 
B.D., and the Rev. C. Marriott, M.A. The series 
started with The Confessions of Augustine, an experi- 
mental rather than a controversial treatise, and it 
was revised from a former translation by Dr. Pusey. 
In the preface he cited the canon of 1571: “The 
clergy shall be careful never to teach anything from 
the pulpit, to be religiously held and believed by the 
people, but what is agreeable to the doctrine of the 
Old and New Testaments, and collected out of that 
same doctrine by the catholic Fathers and ancient 
bishops.” This was explained to mean “no sem. 
blance of contrasting Scripture and the Fathers as 
co-ordinate authority. Scripture is revealed as 
paramount. The doctrine of the Old and New 
Testament is the source, the catholic Fathers and 
ancient bishops have but the office of collecting out 
of that same doctrine.” “The contrast then, in point 
of authority, is not between Holy Scripture and the 
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Fathers, but between the Fathers and us.” This 
cautious and ingenious statement placed the Fathers 
- before the modern Church as authoritative interpreters 
whom people should follow, renouncing the right of 
private judgment. The Fathers were witnesses of 
Christ’s last will and testament, and having received 
special instructions on the subject were therefore 
proper expounders of what that will and testament 
means. This illustration is found in the preface. It 
was very significant that the editor began with the 
fifth, not the first and second centuries ; with Atha- 
nasius and Augustine, not with the apostolic fathers, 
who had been unannounced. Justin Martyr is also 
omitted in the prospectus, and only came in last as 
the fortieth volume. The writers of the first two 
centuries are left out, except Tertullian, who lived at 
the close of the second,! and whose teaching influenced 
Cyprian, and contributed largely to the ascetic 
innovations which laid the bases of medizval doctrine 
and practice. The publications indicated the basis 
of the whole movement. It was a distinct return to 
the principle of Church authority and the overthrow 
of the right of private judgment. “The Bible, and 
the Bible alone, is the religion of Protestants,” had 
been the motto of many in the Church, as out of it; 
now the Oxford divines were bent on teaching that 
the early Fathers are to be followed as the true 
interpretation of Holy Writ. 

How far the enterprise helped on the Anglo- 


‘ This is noticed in a pamphlet entitled 7ze Rubrical Question 
of 1874. 
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Catholic movement I am unable to say. About the 
time that the tracts ceased, and when the Library 
had proceeded as far as the seventh volume, containing 
Chrysostom’s Homilies on the Romans, the “Library 
of Anglo-Catholic Theology,” was commenced with 
Bishop Andrew’s Sermons, Archbishop Bramhall’s 
works, and Bishop Bull’s Harmony of St. Paul and 
St. James on Justification. These authors, and the rest 
which followed, had been copiously used inthe catena 
supplied by the tracts. The harmony of the whole de- 
sign, had it not been avowed, was sufficiently apparent. 

The publication of No. XC. in 1841 was the crisis 
in this history.1 “Of that celebrated document it will 
suffice to remind the reader that it was an attempt to 
pacify the minds of those who fancied that in the 
Thirty-nine Articles our Church was committed to 
a serious, if not fatal departure, from some of the 
doctrines of the primitive catholic Church, and that 
consequently they were the most formidable flaw in 
the claim of our Church to be considered a true 
branch of the catholic Church.” So speaks one who 
sympathises to some extent in the movement. It 
was far differently judged when looked at from a 
Protestant point of view. Even one of the original 
subscribers to the Tracts pronounced it an attack 
on the Thirty-nine Articles, full of new and strange 
doctrines, and stated that the author found it as much 
as he could do to prevent his disciples straggling in 
the direction of Rome.” 





1 Apologia, p. 141. 
2 New and Strange Doctrines, a letter to Dr. Hook, p. 26. In 
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Four Oxford tutors, including the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dr. Tait, took up the subject, and 
wrote to the editor, saying, that in their apprehension, 
the last had “a highly dangerous tendency from its 
suggesting that certain very important errors of the 
Church of Rome are not condemned by the articles 
of the Church of England ;” for instance, that those 
articles do not contain any condemnation of the 
doctrines of purgatory, pardons, adoration of images 
and relics, the invocation of saints, and the mass, 
as they are taught by the Church of Rome. The 
tutors called for the name of the author, and in a few 
days Newman avowed himself. The Hebdomadal 
Board, on March 15th, pronounced the modes of 
interpreting the Thirty-nine Articles suggested in 
the said tract inconsistent with the due observance 
of the university statutes. Newman, at the request 
of his bishop, Dr. Bagot, withdrew the tract, but he 
resigned his living. In 1844 Ward, of Baliol, pub- 
lished his Ideal of a Christian Church, and suggested 
that the articles should be interpreted in an “un- 
natural sense,’ so as to bring them into harmony 
with the Trentine decrees. 

The excitement which had begun before reached 
its highest pitch after the publication of No. XC. “In 





the life of F. D. Maurice reference is made to a letter by Father 
Newman, written February 26th, 1863, showing “that the con- 
tention of Tract XC. had been that Protestants, having framed 
the Articles in a sense which would not frighten the Romanists 
of their day, whom they could not afford to offend, it was 
legitimate for those who now held Romanist doctrine to take 
the articles in a sense which would cover their views.” 
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every part of the country and every class in society, 
through every organ and occasion of opinion, in 
newspapers, in periodicals, at meetings, in pulpits, at 
dinner tables, in coffee rooms, in railway carriages,” 
says Newman in his Apologia, “I was denounced as 
a traitor, who had laid his train and was detected in 
the very act of firing it against the time-honoured 
Establishment.”! An amusing anecdote went the 
round. A certain bishop, anxious to see the notorious 
tract, wrote to his London bookseller to send it down. 
Not free from an infirmity common to prelates and 
others, he did not write Wo. 90 so legibly as to be 
easily read. The bookseller wrote back that he could 
not hear of any pamphlet with the title “ Vo go.” It 
was an easy witticism to give the tract that name. 
Pamphlets and books innumerable flowed from the 
press, some in defence, more in opposition. No 
wonder Protestants, who gloried in the Reformation, 
attacked a party standing midway between them- 
selves and the Romish camp, animated by the loftiest 
clerical pretensions, exerting a widespread power— 
to use their own language on a different subject— 
“like an infection of the air, breathed upon those 
who in some other respects feel called upon to resist 
it”—a party that was extensively leavening the 
Church with its principles, meeting people at their 
doors, and manifestly preparing many a clergyman 
for secession to Rome. But the attack was, in many 
instances, passionate and indiscriminating, often 
attributing to all Tractarians the worst motives, and 





1 Apologia, p. 173. 
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sadly wanting in the Christian graces of candour and 
charity. It was not surprising, in a country like 
ours, where bitter memories of Popery had been 
handed down from the sixteenth century, that intense 
anxiety and indignation should be felt when the 
clergymen of a Protestant Church were either hasten- 
ing back to a communion from which their fathers 
had separated themselves at the cost of life, or were 
levelling a road by which others were likely to return. 
Yet in all cases of controversy the ethics of St. Paul 
in the thirteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians ought to be kept in remembrance. The 
periodical press, reviews, magazines, and newspapers 
contained, amidst some laudable examples of a 
different temper, many lamentable breaches of Chris- 
tian duty as to charity and justice. 

What was the attitude assumed by the bishops at 
that time? A member of convocation, writing to 
the Standard, March 24th, 1841, in reference to 
No. XC., stated that “letters have been received from 
the Bishops of London (Blomfield), Winchester 
(Sumner), Chester (J. B. Sumner), Chichester (Shut- 
tleworth), and Ripon (Longley), strongly condemning 
the tract in question, independently of the more 
general censures by the Bishops of Exeter (Phillpotts) 
and Calcutta (Wilson).” The Bishop of Oxford 
(Bagot), Newman’s diocesan, advised, as we have 
seen, the suppression of the offensive publication. 
Afterwards he condemned Newman’s method of in- 
terpretation as “making the articles mean anything 
or nothing.” Yet Newman says of Bagot: “I was 
rewarded by having, all my time, for ecclesiastical 
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superior a man whom, had I had a choice, I should 
have preferred, out and out, to any other bishop on 
the bench, and for whose memory I have a special 
affection. . . . He ever sympathized with me in 
my trials. . . . May his name ever be blessed.” 
These statements however relate to the treatment 
of that one pamphlet; generally, in reference to the 
movement, the two Sumners, one at Winchester, the 
other at Chester, were decidedly opposed. Stanley, 
consecrated Bishop of Norwich in 1837, in a charge. 
delivered some time afterwards, condemned, not only 
the late extravagances of that party, but “the very 
fountain head whence they originally flowed—the 
doctrine of apostolical succession.” He disavowed 
that doctrine in a sermon before his brother bishops ; 
and at a civic banquet afterwards, the Lord Mayor 
thanked the preacher “for the boldest sermon ever 
delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral.”* Ryder, Bishop 
of Lichfield, who died in 1836, was a thorough Evan- 
gelical, and therefore utterly opposed to the tracts 
from the beginning; and Dr. Longley, the first 
occupant of the restored see of Ripon, in 1836, 
unmistakably manifested his disagreement with the 
main principles of the Oxford divines.* Blomfield, 
who became Bishop of London in 1828, was thought 
to “halt between two opinions,” maintaining High 
Church principles to some extent, yet shocked at 
excesses into which Tractarians rushed. He found 





1 Apologia, p. 123. 
2 Memoirs of Edward and Catherine Stanley, p. 68. 
3 Hook's Life, p. 321, 
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himself in a difficult position, and had to stand 
between cross fires; but in 1842 he distinctly con- 
demned the mode of interpreting the articles adopted 
in No. XC. Phillpotts, appointed to Exeter in 1831, 
was perhaps the highest Churchman on the bench. 
Howley, who became Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1828—“ the last of the old régime, the last who drove 
to confirmation in a carriage and four,” the last with 
his twenty footmen in purple liveries waiting at table 
—was a quiet, peaceable man, adverse to controversy. 
One who afterwards became Archbishop of Dublin, 
Dr. Whately, condemned the movement in unmis- 
takable terms, saying, after he had depicted the 
course taken by the Oxford divines: “It was no 
wonder that many of those who had thus been 
brought on to the very brink of Romanism should, 
when they became aware of their real position, pass 
on. But much as their case is to be lamented, and 
great as the damage is which they have done to our 
Church, ¢hey are not the members of the party that 
are most to be feared. They have left us and become 
avowed Romanists, and by that very act have set us 
on our guard against them.”!' “From the end of 
1841,” says Dr. Newman, “I was on my death-bed, 
as regards my membership with the Anglican Church, 
though at the time I became aware of it only by 
degrees.” This may seem surprising, yet,-as intimated 
already, it requires no large acquaintance with history 
and human nature to understand how unconsciously 
a man may be travelling in a direction visible enough 





' Cautions for the Times, pp. 163-165. 
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to everybody but himself. Five years elapsed between 
the cessation of the tracts and Newman’s profession 
of Romanism. A gifted lady, as he tells us in his 
Apologia, said, “He did not take the leap at once, 
but quietly sat down on the top of the fence, with his 
feet hanging towards the road, as if he meant to take 
his time about it and let himself down easily.”} 
Whilst he was sitting on that fence, the volume of 
the “Library of the Fathers” containing Newman’s 
edition of Athanasius’ Four Ovations was published 
in 1841. In 1845 he determined to write “an essay 
on doctrinal development,” saying, “If, at the end of 
it, my convictions in favour of the Roman Church 
are not weaker, I will make up my mind to seek 
admission into her fold.” He mapped out the road 
as he drove along, and his doctrinal development 
brought him, at the beginning of 1846, to the gates 
of the Vatican. Few autobiographical passages can 
be compared with the following in its touching in- 
terest: “I left Oxford for good on Monday, February 
23rd, 1846.” “I slept on Sunday night at the Obser- 
vatory. On the morning of the 23rd I left the 
Observatory.” “I have never seen Oxford since, ex- 
cepting its spires, as they are seen from the railway.” 
This was written in 1864. 

Froude did not live long enough to take the grand 
transitionary step. The number who did so was very 
large, but it is not easy to bring together statistics 
bearing on the question. The result would not be 
worth the trouble of reaching it. Certain names 





1 Apologia, p. 348. 
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stand out prominently beyond the rest. William 
George Ward, as we have seen, published, in 1844, 
The Ideal of a Christian Church; the book was con- 
demned in Convocation, and the author was degraded. 
In 1850 appeared another volume on The Anglican 
Establishment in Contrast with the Church Catholic. 
This showed that he was no longer a member of the 
Establishment, and had entered the Church of Rome. 
Dr., now Cardinal Newman, had really seceded from 
the Church of England in 1845, and after enter- 
ing into the Roman communion was appointed head 
of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, at Birmingham. 
Dr. Manning, who at the time was Archdeacon of 
Chichester, and had not long before published a 
volume of remarkable sermons preached before the 
University of Oxford, resigned his preferments in 
1851; and in 1857 founded a congregation at Bays- 
water, called Oblates of St. Charles Borromeo. 
Before the secession of Dr., now Cardinal Man- 
ning, Frederick William Faber, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, had become a priest of the 
Oratory. 

These men and others were charged with dis- 
honesty, with having fixed their eye upon Rome, as 
the goal of their race, long before they reached it, 
veiling their designs under specious pretensions. 
No one who reads the Afologia can believe this—at 
least with regard to Newman and his friends. The 
question then may be asked, How is it that persons 
nurtured in Protestantism can sincerely and uprightly 
enter the Roman Catholic communion? I am ac- 
customed to look at the matter thus. They com- 
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press into a few years the history of a few centuries. 
They epitomize in their own experience the ages 
of innovation and development. The Oxford con- 
verts did not take a leap all at once. For ten years 
and more they were educating themselves up to a 
point, which they did not see at first, any more than 
the Church of the third and fourth centuries saw 
what it was to become in the thirteenth. Yet one 
step logically led to another. Inference after in- 
ference came forward, beckoning them on, and 
they followed “by a way they knew not.’ Roman 
Catholic converts are not made by arguments in 
detail respecting this doctrine and that; they do 
not adopt the idea of purgatory or transubstantia- 
tion by itself, but they imbibe the notion of one holy, 
indivisible, catholic, organized Church: that notion 
develops itself into the whole system of Romish 
dogmas.' Persons undergoing the change enter into 








1 This point receives illustration from the following passage 
in the Apologia, p. 197. “These then were the parties in the 
controversy—the Anglican vza media and the popular religion 
of Rome. And next as to the issue to which the controversy 
between them was brought, it was this ;—the Anglican disputant 
took his stand upon antiquity or apostolicity, the Roman upon 
catholicity. The Anglican said to the Roman, ‘ There is but one 
faith, the ancient, and you have not kept to it’ The Roman 
retorted, ‘There is but one Church, the catholic, and you are 
out of it.’ The Anglican urged, ‘ Your special beliefs, practices, 
modes of action are nowhere in antiquity.’ —The Roman objected, 
‘You do not communicate with any one Church besides your own 
and its offshoots, and you have discarded principles, doctrines, 
sacraments, and usages which are and ever have been received 
in the east and the west.’ The true Church as defined in the 
creeds was both catholic and apostolic; now as I viewed the 
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a certain atmosphere, catch a certain tone, form a 
certain taste, and so proceed, by insensible grada- 
tions, to a point not foreseen at the beginning. A 
sort of spell comes over them. It may be aided by 
constitutional tendencies, by sensibility, by imagina- 
tion, by reverence for antiquity, by the influence of 
great names and historical associations. They 
become priestly, sacramental, and catholic in the 
Cyprianic sense ; they glide on till they become 
priestly, sacramental, and catholic in the medizval 
sense. Why should not tendencies in an individual 
work as tendencies have done in society? No 
thoughtful student of Church history can wonder 
at the Oxford conversions. Students, patristically 
devout, followed Chrysostom and Ambrose and 
Jerome, and then were handed over by these good 
Fathers to Gregory the Great, afterwards they have 
been conducted onwards to the Second Council of 
Nicza. And whocan consistently stop there? The 
way is open and the impulse is irresistible to seek rest 
amidst Lateran decrees and under the shadow of 
Innocent’s high throne. I am perfectly aware that 
the Nicene Churchman was not Papistical, and that 
the tractarian Churchman is not Romanist; but in 
both may be discovered such catholicism as leads 
to Romanism and Popery. There is nothing very 
mysterious in the philosophy of this kind of change, 


controversy in which I was engaged, England and Rome had 
divided these notes or perogatives between them : the cause lay 
thus, Apostolicity versus Catholicity.” This was, in Newman’s 
estimation, the gist of the controversy. See also p. 210. 
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when men take the Fathers as their authority, con- 
found the actual with the ideal, and read the Bible 
through the gloss of Church traditions. Some ten 
years of Oxford Church history, and some eight 
centuries of general Church history, pretty well ex- 
plain each other. 

There are moods of mind in which logic, however 
cleverly cut and sharply pointed, proves powerless, 
Puritans think they can convince Catholics by in- | 
ferences drawn from Scripture and by quotations 
culled from Fathers. The result is disappointing. 
The fact is, in many cases, perhaps in most, sensi- 
bilities and predilections are far more potent than 
reasonings. People are found in a certain state of 
feeling; they have become accustomed to breathe 
a sentimental air, which will not admit the entrance 
of conclusions natural to those of a different tempera- 
ment. Mental idiosyncrasies come into play. The 
differences between minds and minds make a won- 
derful difference in the beliefs which are cherished ; 
and this undeniable fact is too little considered in 
schemes of philosophy and in histories of opinion. 
And here I may add that many young people at the 
time came under the inspiration of certain clergy- 
men who, consciously or insensibly, were on the way 
to Rome. Personal attachment mingled with other 
factors of opinion, and clinging to the garments of 
chosen instructors, they found themselves over the 
border, and within the precincts of the Roman 
communion, before they were aware. I speak from 
personal acquaintance with a young friend, who 
seeking rest in the Church, travelled from “Oxford 
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to Rome,” and who informed the world “how it 
fared with one who took the journey.” 

Keble and Pusey remained in the Church of 
England. In 1846 Keble published his Lyra Lnno- 
centium,” tuned to the notes of Anglo-Catholic 
music. His opposition to the opening of Oxford is 
seen in Plain Thoughts on the Proposed Addition of 
Dissenters to the University (1854) ; and later on he 
published a life of Wilson, Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, showing his strong sympathy with the char- 
acter of that Anglo-Catholic prelate. His Oxford 
professorship of poetry, “the only purely secular 
function which he was called to perform,” was 
marked by lectures “buried in the tomb of a dead 
language,” and he won grateful remembrance from 
a successful competitor for the Newdegate prize 
afterwards. ‘He recalled, after the lapse of more 
than thirty years, the quiet kindness of manner, the 
bright, twinkling eye illuminating that otherwise 
inexpressive countenance, which greeted the bashful 
student on his entrance into the professor’s presence.”! 
Beyond his Oxford professorship Keble lived a retired 
pastoral life, and a narrow ecclesiastical one,’ always 
breathing an Anglo-Catholic atmosphere ; and the line 
which separated him from Rome looks so narrow 
that one wonders he did not cross it. It would be 
hard perhaps to reconcile with his unbending theory 
of High Churchism these lines of his, so full of spiri- 
tual charm : 


1 Stanley’s Essays on Church and State, p. 598. 
* Ibid., p. 600, 
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“Lord, and what shall this man do?’ 
Ask’st thou, Christian, for thy friend ? 
If his love for Christ be true, 
Christ has told thee of his end: 

This is he whom God approves ; 

This is he whom Jesus loves.” 
The Anglo-Catholic poet here opens a door which the 
Anglo-Catholic divine had seemed to shut. Happy 
inconsistency ! 1 

Dr. Pusey remained in the Church of England, 

notwithstanding his suspension for alleged theological 
errors in 1843. His treatise on Baptismal Regenera- 
tion 1 have noticed ; and in harmony with the high 
sacramental views there propounded is the doctrine 
of the eucharist preached in the censured sermon, 
and published also in a work entitled, The Real 
Presence of the Body and Blood of Christ, the Doctrine 
of the English Church (1857). He sent into the world 
a large number of works controversial and expository 
—the latter abounding in interesting quotations from 
Church literature, and in reflections, often mystical, 
but not very helpful to those who wish to ascertain the 
original thoughts of the sacred writers. Dr. Pusey’s 
account of his own position was, that he did not 


1 Mr. Percival Bunting, in a biographical introduction to 
the memorials of his brother, the Rev. W. M. Bunting (p. 36), 
tells us : “I heard what I believe was the last sermon of John 
Keble. The usual morning service was read. Just before the 
commencement of the litany, the pale old man rose from his 
knees, faced his people, and said, ‘The prayers of the con- 
gregation are desired for the distressed Church, and especially 
for the distressed Church in New Zealand and South Africa, 
and for Mary Ann Smallwood.’ Then we renewed our de- 
votions.” 
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: accept the leadership of a party, that his name was 
misused for this purpose, and that he professed to 
be nothing more than a follower of the Fathers, 
ancient and Anglo-Catholic. He was separated widely 
in ecclesiastical beliefs from the evangelical section 
of the Church, but he says in his Azvenzcon (p. 4) :— 


“ Ever since I knew them (which was not in my earliest 
years) I have loved those who are called ‘Evangelicals,’ 
I have loved them, because they loved our Lord. I loved 
them for their zeal for souls. I often thought them narrow, 
yet I was often drawn to individuals among them more 
than to others who held truths in common with myself, 
which the Evangelicals did not hold, at least explicitly. 
I believed them to be ‘of the truth.’ I have ever believed 
and believe, that their faith was and is, on some points of 
doctrine, much truer. than their words. I believed and 
believe, that they are often withheld from the clear and full 
sight of the truth by an inveterate prejudice, that that truth, 
as held by us, is united with error, or with indistinct ac- 
knowledgment of other truths which they themselves hold 
sacred. Whilst then I lived in society, I ever sought 
them out, both out of love for themselves, and because I 
believed that nothing (with God’s help) so dispels untrue 
prejudice as personal intercourse, heart to heart, with those 
against whom that prejudice is entertained. I sought to 
point out to them our common basis of faith. I never 
met with any who held the Lutheran doctrine of justifica- 
tion, that ‘justifying faith is that whereby a person believes 
himself tobe justified.’ To others, who were not Calvinists, 
I used to say, ‘I believe all which you believe ; we only 
part, where youdeny.’ I formed some lasting friendships 
with some among them who have finished their course, 
and with others who still remain. When occasion came, 
as in some of our struggles at Oxford, we acted together.” 
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On the sandstone forest ridge of Sussex, near 
Grinstead church, stands Sackville College, one of 
those old foundations which provide for a number of 
poor people and have placed at their head a Warden, 
whose duties leave ample time for researches neglected 
by students in general. For many years the Sack- 
ville Wardenship was held by an eminent scholar, who 
may be fitly classed with the distinguished names 
just noticed. Dr. John Mason Neale was a Church- 
man of the highest type, adverse to religious fellow- 
ship with Dissenters, but craving for communion 
with foreign branches of ancient Christendom. He 
differed, however, from Oxford Anglo-Catholics in 
this respect that his sympathies ran more towards 
the east than the west, more towards the Greek 
Church than toward the Roman. The toil which he 
expended upon oriental ecclesiasticism was immense. 
He published a Hzstory of the Patriarchate of Alex- 
andria in 1847, tracing the recondite story from the 
time of St. Mark down to the days of Cyril Lucar, 
through a labyrinth of controversies and divisions ; 
and to this he added, in 1850, an elaborate intro- 
duction bearing on the geography, the ecclesiology, 
the liturgies, the calendars, and the office books 
of “the Holy Eastern Church.” Buried amidst 
his books and MSS. in Sackville College, he spent 
precious hours in arduous researches assisted by 
other scholars, English and Foreign, Russian and 
Syriac. One of his helpers, who was in full ecclesi- 
astical accord with him—the Rev. George Williams, 
Vicar of Ringwood—edited a fragment which Dr. 
Neale left on the Patriarchate of Antioch, Mr. 
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Williams had been fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and for a time he resided at Jerusalem, not 
at all approving of the arrangement for a Lutheran 
clergyman in Anglo-episcopal orders, and deploring 
“the aggressive policy adopted towards the Christian 
communities,” which “served to justify the worst 
suspicions of their ecclesiastics, and to bring on 
the Anglican Church an imputation of dishonesty.” ? 
For Greek and Armenian bishops he had great 
respect, and was one of those who longed for full 
communion with them and their Churches. In his 
preface to Neale’s posthumous work he speaks of 
him “as not permitted to see the consummation of 
his ardent desires ; yet his latter years were gladdened 
by the unmistakable evidences of a wider and con- 
stantly increasing interest, both at home and abroad, 
in the cause of a reunited Christendom, which had 
been for many years the day-dream of a small and 
uninfluential section of Anglican Churchmen.”? To 
that section, Mr. Williams belonged. In connexion 
with this movement, Dr. Neale, and I believe Mr. 
Williams too, felt an interest in the Jansenist Church 
of Holland; and the former published a history of it 
in 1858. Dr. Neale was a writer of poetry and of 
fiction, and issued a number of tales in the service 
of Anglo-catholicism. He also ventured on an 
edition of Bunyan’s Plgrim’s Progress, so travestied 
that the great dreamer would not have recognised 
in it much resemblance to his own dream. 





? Williams’ Holy City, vol. ii. p. 500. 
* The Patriarchate of Antioch, preface by Williams. 
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The Anglo-Catholic development known by the 
name of Aztualism began to take a decided shape 
just before the close of the period included within 
this chapter. A distinction may be made between 
what is merely an esthetic revival in forms of 
worship and Anglo-Catholic Ritualism properly so 
called. To distinguish between them in thought 
is easy, but sometimes to distinguish between them 
in fact is difficult. Where exactly the one runs 
into the other, it is hard to decide. At all events, 
Anglo-Catholic Ritualism derives its significance 
from its being the embodiment of Anglo-Catholic 
dogmas. Dresses and postures might justly be 
treated as child’s play, apart from symbolical mean- 
ings. Insignificant and trifling under one aspect, 
they become important and mischievous under 
another. 

“In 1844 a row of carriages with powdered foot- 
men and thorough-bred horses might have been seen, 
at twenty minutes past five in the afternoon, waiting 
for the conclusion of a service in a dissenting-like 
looking chapel near Regent Street. The building 
could not hold quite three hundred people, and it 
had only a low table with a red altar cloth, railed 
round in the old-fashioned Low Church way, and on 
it two unobtrusive candlesticks. There was a small 
surpliced choir saying prayers from a low desk, and 
turning their faces away from the congregation ; 
after which the preacher delivered his sermon attired 
in white, instead of black, then a peculiarity which 
attracted immense attention. That was the modest 
commencement of Ritualism in the soon much talked 
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of chapel in Margaret Street, long since superseded 
by the costly church built on the spot.” ? 
Disturbances followed the introduction of Ritua- 
lism. What occurred at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
was an early instance ; it was in opposition to nothing 
more than a choral service and the use of a surplice 
in preaching. So uncommon had been the latter, 
that the sight of it aroused the neighbourhood. A 
rood screen with a cross added to the excitement.’ 
Though ritualistic practices, such as afterwards 
occurred, were not adopted at Knightsbridge, yet the 
incumbent said in an essay on Some Results of the 
Tractarian Movement in 1833, “The ancient vest- 
ments present to crowds of worshippers the fact that 
here, before God’s altar, is something far higher, far 
more awful, more mysterious than aught that. man 
can speak of; namely, the presence of the Son of 
God in human flesh subsisting.” After 1850 changes 
in worship were made at Brighton, and lights were 
placed on the altar; after 1852, the chasuble, the 
dalmatica, and the tunicle made their appearance at 
Frome. The innovations, as far as they had pro- 
ceeded at that time, led to a protest against them at 
a meeting in Freemasons’ Tavern, in December, 1850. 
As late as 1860 the use of the surplice in the pulpit 
was still deemed such a novelty that a violent up- 
roar on account of it, at the church of St. George’s- 
in-the-East, became common town talk ; and a story 





1 Church Thought and Church Work, 1874, edited by Anderson, 
p. 193. 
2 First Report on Ritual Commission, 1867, p. 74. 
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went the round of an old lady exclaiming with ecstasy 
as she saw the clergyman emerge from the vestry in 
the old gown, “Thank God! it is black.” Ritualism, 
not long afterwards, burst into full bloom ; and in the 
catalogue of the Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition at 
York, in 1866, the editor exults in the possession of 
a long list of churches where altar lights and vest- 
ments were in use; but the list he did not deem it 
prudent to print. The catalogue includes the whole 
paraphernalia of Roman Catholic worship. 

It is often said that the Oxford Tractarians and 
early Anglo-Catholics did not adopt ritualistic prac- 
tices ; this is very true, but they prepared for them, 
and the existence of an elaborate ceremonial, now 
so familiar in spite of its condemnation by legal 
authorities, is inconceivable apart from the doctrines 
taught in 1833. 

The origin of Ritualism cannot be denied, nor can 
the end of it be matter of doubt. It points to the 
Church of Rome, and its direction is openly defended 


“ Anglicans,” says one of its advocates, “‘ are reproached 
by Protestants with their resemblance to Romans ; they 
say a stranger entering into a church where ritual is care- 
fully attended to, might easily mistake it for a Roman 
service. Of course he might; the whole purpose of the 
great revival has been to eliminate the dreary Protestantism 
of the Hanoverian period, and restore the glory of catholic 
worship. Our churches are restored after the medizval 
pattern, and our ritual must accord with the catholic 
standard. Our Book of Common Prayer is no Protestant 
invention ; it is not the creation of the nineteenth century. 
The eucharist office is only a variety of the western rite. 
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The altar and its ornaments are nearly the same ; the 
cations are the same; the habits and vestments of the 
priesthood are the same; the plain song is the same. Is 
it any wonder they should be mistaken ?”! 


Dr. Thirlwall, Bishop of St. David’s, did not deal 
with the errors of the day after the same fashion that 
Bishop Stanley did. He carefully avoided extremes, 
and looked at both sides of a question, rebuking 
ceremonialism on the one hand and latitudinarianism 
on the other, yet keeping aloof from partisanship 
in the great controversy of his age. He was greater 
as a scholar than as a bishop. His fame as historian 
of Greece eclipses his efficiency as chief pastor of a 
Welsh diocese. His charming letters, lately pub- 
lished, reveal the variety of his knowledge and the 
purity of his taste ; but one laments that he did not 
devote himself to some work of high theological 
instruction, and that he was not appointed to some 
more important see, where administrative ability 
might have had fuller scope. Wisdom was the 
crowning endowment of his mind, and his charges 
were models for compositions of that order. Far 
different from Dr. Thirlwall was Dr. Wilberforce. 
He was more zealous, more active, more eloquent. 
With qualities which would have made him a great 





1 The Church and the World, p.212. “Man, asa wise friend 
once said to me, is after all an animal that has only a few 
tricks. . . . We have, in proportion to the number of persons 
in the United States who belong to the Episcopal or Anglican 
Church, just as much Puseyism and just as bitter quarrels 
about it as you have” (Letter to Miss Edgeworth, March 30th, 
1844). Léfe of George Ticknor, vol. ii. Ds2tg: 
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medizval Churchman, his policy in some instances 
served to promote the evils he would have been glad 
to check ; a many-sided man, full of sympathy, which 
flowed in manifold directions, his conduct and con- 
versation were frequently inconsistent, and he could 
be cited for approving and condemning the same 
thing. Mischiefs he could have nipped in the bud 
he allowed to burst into flower. Connivance or faint 
reproof encouraged consequences which he lived to 
lament. But he had a tender heart, was the subject 
of strong affections, and what he could do in the 
pulpit and on the platform will long be remembered. 

Dr. Hampden was far removed from the tractarian 
and ritualistic party; but, with the exception of a 
cautious and carefully balanced essay on Tradition, 
published in 1839, eight years before he became a 
bishop, he contributed nothing to the Oxford con- 
troversy. His nomination to a bishopric, after the 
disturbance created by his Bampton Lecture, excited 
strong feeling in more than one section of the Church 
The result of his appointment did not justify the 
choice of him by the Crown. His literary labour had 
not rendered him a fitting man for the discharge of 
episcopal functions. The selection no doubt had a 
political and party origin, very discreditable to the 
Establishment, and the bishop, proving an inefficient 
administrator, soon passed out of public notice, ex- 
cept in his own diocese, where his influence was by 
no means great. 

How did the bench deal with Ritualism? In 1851 
a letter was addressed by twenty-four bishops to the 
clergy of their respective dioceses. “A principle has of 
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late been avowed and acted on, which, if admitted, 
would justify far greater and more uncertain changes. 
It is this: That, as the Church of England is the 
ancient catholic Church settled in this land before 
the Reformation, and was then reformed only by 
the casting away of certain strictly defined corrup- 
tions; therefore whatever form or usage existed in 
the Church before its reformation may now be freely 
introduced and observed, unless there can be alleged 
against it the distinct letter of some formal prohi- 
bition. Now against any such interference from 
the undoubted identity of the Church before and 
after the Reformation, we feel bound to enter our 
clear and unhesitating protest.” 

The Bishop of Exeter would not sign this letter, 
but he wrote at the time a “ pastoral” to his clergy, 
treating Ritualism as a subordinate question, yet jus- 
tifying an ornate and imposing service, and severely 
condemning what took place at the meeting just 
mentioned. He blamed his episcopal brethren for not 
putting forth a declaration of catholic truth on “the 
one baptism for the remission of sins;” and counted 
it little short of mockery to issue a united address, in 
doubt as to “small matters, many of which do not 
seem doubtful at all.”? Passing from united action on 
the part of the bishops in this matter, I may notice 
hastily the separate-course of certain clergymen in 
relation to that and other proceedings. 

Several of the evangelical party considered it neces- 
sary to meet their Oxford enemies in the gate. The 





1 Ritual Commission, p. 120. 2 [bid., p, 121, 
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main stress of advocacy chosen by the latter rested 
upon the press. The Tracts were an arm of strength. 
Their opponents did not publish a counter series ; 
they however issued pamphlets in abundance, but 
their chief literary defence was the republication 
of works by leading English reformers. In 1840 
they established “the Parker Society,” and by that 
means reproduced books written by Cranmer, Latimer, 
Ridley, and others; also reformed liturgies and 
letters of the English Protestant exiles at Zurich. 
Bickersteth, Burgess, Churton, Cunningham, Dale, 
Wilson, and Scholefield, with other well-known names, 
appear on the list of officers and council. Many of 
the volumes were valuable, the Zurich letters par- 
ticularly so ; but the collection presented the Protes- 
tant side of the controversy in a scholastic or historical, 
not in a popular fashion. It was so much heavy 
ordnance, and for purposes of the hour did little 
execution. It did not silence the enemies’ guns, or 
disperse one troop of their flying horsemen. The 
tactics were ineffective for present use, though stores 
were provided for subsequent occasions, in fortifying 
the position of those who contended that the reformed 
Church of England was thoroughly different from 
what Tractarians were striving to make it. 

The Evangelicals were scarcely a match for the 
Tractarians, taking them on their own ground of 
literature and learning. Newman and Pusey were 
eminent patristic scholars, commanded a wide field, 
were acquainted with its holes and corners, and were 
subtle adepts in theological controversy. William 
Goode, then Rector of All Hallows, published in the 
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hottest hour of the conflict, “ Ze Divine Rule of 
Faith and Practice against the Oxford Tracts.” The 
writer says, “ Our opponents indeed will find that the 
early Fathers, far from taking the tradition of earlier 
Fathers as part of their rule of faith, or supposing that 
the full doctrine was to be found there, in this as in 
other points, made the Scriptures their rule.” + Those 
who have examined Irenzus and other Fathers will 
find it difficult to harmonize passages in their writings 
with Mr. Goode’s position. That the early Fathers 
did appeal to tradition as testifying what was apo- 
stolic doctrine ; that they looked upon the apostolic 
Churches as conservators of truth ;? that, according to 
them, tradition went further than Scripture teaching 
on minor points; and that the later Fathers inter- 
preted Scripture in the light of traditionary doctrine, 
are points pretty well established. Beyond all doubt, 
their notion of appealing to Scripture was different 
from that of Chillingworth; but looking at their 
nearness to apostolic times, when comparatively few 
copies of New Testament books were in circulation, 
we can easily understand how they came to attach 
importance to recollections of apostolic teaching in 
places where apostles had laboured. It is as perilous 
as it is unnecessary to appeal to the Fathers in support 
of Protestant convictions, on the subject of Scripture 
and tradition. Those convictions rest on safer and 
sounder ground than patristic teaching ; they rest on 
God’s own word. Mr. Bickersteth, with less learning 





1 Vol. ii. p. 18. 
* Adversus Hereses, bk, iii., chap, 4, 
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than Mr. Goode, entered into the conflict by prefa- 
tory remarks to “The Christian Fathers of the First 
and Second Centuries.” He adopted another line, 
saying, “The light of the apostolic age was soon on the 
wane, with the exception of a few of the most ancient 
Christian writings, which appeared immediately after 
the times of the apostles.” As to the rest, “The true 
doctrine of Christ, and concerning Christ, with that 
of love, moderation, and sobriety, is not discoverable 
among them.” Another antagonist on the same side, 
was Isaac Taylor, son to Isaac Taylor of Ongar; he 
had been himself a Dissenter, but afterwards joined 
the Episcopal Church as a lay member. He stepped 
into the arena (1839-40), better armed with patristic 
weapons, and more skilful in the use of them, though 
not so forcible as he might have been, because of an 
unfortunate habit he had of brandishing them aloft, 
and flourishing them about, instead of reserving his 
strength for directly aimed thrusts at the weak points 
of antagonistic arguments, Though, as he said, 
actually connected “by education and otherwise 
with Dissenters,” he nevertheless professed a firm 
conviction in favour of the principle of religious es- 
tablishments and of episcopacy, as well as a cordial 
approval of liturgical worship, and specifically of that 
in the Established Church; this enabled him to 
take a place side by side with Evangelicals in the 
Oxford battle. In the first onset he declared that 
the time was “come when the Christian community 
at large must be thoroughly informed concerning the 
spiritual and moral condition of the Church during 
_ that morning hour of its existence, which too easily, 
P 
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alas! has been surrounded with attributes of celestial 
splendour, dignity, and purity.” He made it his 
business, in the volumes, to cite the Fathers, for the 
purpose of showing how early were the corruptions of 
Christianity ; how innovations were made, especially 
in the third and fourth centuries, upon apostolical 
principles; how at the root of the mischief lay a 
gnostic, ascetical sentiment, which produced a false 
system of morality, and led to the practice of mona- 
chism, together with the institution of corresponding 
ceremonies. He dwelt upon what he called the 
Christianized demonolatry of the Nicene age, which 
affected ecclesiastical principles, so as to render them 
anything but safe corner-stones on which to build 
up Church policy. With observances countenanced 
at that age he confronted the words of Article 
xxii: “The Romish doctrine concerning purgatory, 
pardons, worshipping and adoration, as well of images 
as of relics, and also invocation of saints, is a fond 
thing, vainly invented and grounded upon no war- 
rantry of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the word 
of God.” He treated as idle certain distinctions be- 
tween ‘the Romish doctrine’ and some other doctrine, 
which came so near to it, that people in general could 
not perceive the difference. Thus he swept away the 
ground from under Anglican clergymen, who pointed 
to the Nicene era asa model for posterity. This is 
the pith of his argument, and it would have been 
more effective if his course of illustration had been 
compressed and pointed. 

As to some Oxford sympathizers, who touched 
the banks of the Rubicon, but shrank from plunging 
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across the water, the pause they made, and their re- 
treat to a former position, may be explained. They 
had been for some time discontented with the Church 
to which they belonged. The articles they did not 
altogether like ; to some parts of the homilies they 
took exception; they longed for a more imposing 
ritual ; the relative position of bishops and presbyters 
was not satisfactorily defined; they stood up for 
apostolical succession; and thought the ordained 
ought to have more power, and to be synodically con- 
sulted by their right reverend ordainers. Feelings of 
this sort unsettled their minds. They were no longer 
at home in the Church of their fathers; so they 
turned to the seven-hilled city. Its pretensions 
were lofty ; it offered what they craved. Its worship 
was inviting ; its unity and comprehensiveness were 
attractive. But on coming into close contact and 
making personal observation, they did not discover 
in actual existence what they had begun fondly to 
imagine. Mariolatry was astumbling-block ; credence 
given to astounding traditions, veneration paid to 
relics, pilgrimages made to shrines, and several things 
of that kind stood in the way of seeking an entrance 
where others were crowding in. They had proceeded 
on no steady principles, had been the victims of highly 
wrought sensibility, had read and talked and wavered ; 
and then, on a return of old ideas, and perhaps 
through the influence of old friends, contrived a com- 
promise in their confused minds, and resolved to 
remain where they were already, according to the 
vulgar adage of “ going farther and faring worse.” 
The effects produced by the entire movement are 
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not so easily determined. They were of different 
kinds. I cannot but recognise forms of literary 
service accomplished by the Oxford divines. Some 
of the tracts are of historical and controversial value ; 
and the subsequent publication of “The Library of 
the Fathers” and “The Library of Anglo-Catholic 
Theology” was a benefit conferred on English 
scholars; the help so afforded in the careful and 
copious notes appended to the text being appre- 
ciable only by those who have largely used them in 
the study of historical theology. The new literary 
current flowed in the direction of a Nicene revival. 
The Fathers of the first five centuries were favourite 
authors with the new class of students. By some 
of these mediaeval theology was depreciated ; the 
Schoolmen were set aside for other reasons than those 
which caused neglect of them by reformers. Others 
however paid attention to the middle ages, and 
ignorance in reference to that period was caustically 
exposed. Dr. Maitland distinguished himself by 
his researches and criticisms in this department of 
history. He exposed mistakes in relation to what 
were called the “dark ages.” He examined the 
grounds on which rested some common impressions as 
to celebrated characters and events at the Reforma- 
tion period. His prejudice against Puritanism was 
manifest, but he helped to produce a spirit of salu- 
tary caution in making statements without adequate 
proofs. About the zsthetic revival in architecture 


1 The British Magazine contains many examples, and some 
of his papers have been republished in volumes on “ The Darix 
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and psalmody, which has been going on for thirty 
years and more, there may be differences of opinion ; 
but Churchmen and Dissenters who have promoted 
that revival, if they trace things to their source, must 
acknowledge that it is partly the result of the Oxford 
movement. As to increased activity, earnestness, and 
zeal since produced in the English Church, its waking 
up fifty years ago must not be overlooked in con- 
nexion with the excitement I have described.~ That 
excitement was over-ruled by Divine Providence in 
some cases for much good. 

Yet none the less can any sound Protestant lament 
and condemn the characteristic opinions of the Ox- 
ford divines. Those opinions drew off sons of the 
Church who had been looked up to as its'ornaments. 
They poured in a tide of sacerdotalism which has 
ever since troubled the adherents of the Reformation, 
and sadly perverted the teachings of many clergymen. 
Ritualism, scarcely distinguishable from that of Rome, 
entered parish after parish; and this fact damaged 
the Establishment in the eyes of multitudes, and 
strengthened popular arguments against its princi- 
ples. Those who adopt evangelical views, who believe 
that the teaching of Holy Scripture is unsacerdotal, 
that Church worship in the primitive age was emi- 
nently simple and unceremonial, that salvation by 
grace through faith, apart from medieval ideas of 





Ages” and “The Reformation.” He was a man of great 
courtesy, as well as great learning. I have pleasant remem- 
brances of a day I spent with him in the Lambeth library long 
years ago, and of the help he afforded me in investigations I 
was carrying on. i 
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merit, is the doctrine of St. Paul, and that the written 
word of God is the ultimate and conclusive standard 
of theological appeal, must regard the main tendency 
of the movement as mischievous and deplorable. 

It is interesting to notice that something corre- 
sponding in character with what I have described, oc- 
curred in Germany ; with this difference, that whereas 
in the Church of England there had always been an 
Anglo-Catholic school,—and that what the Oxford 
divines did was to revive the theology of some of 
the earlier teachers in their own community, in such 
a way however as to create an impulse Romeward, 
such as Thorndike, Taylor, and others would have 
condemned—in the Lutheran Church of Germany no 
such antecedents existed. But this seems plain, that 
as political excitements gave a spur to what occurred 
in England about 1832, so political revolutions in 
1848 contributed to what occurred amongst German 
theologians at that time. The leader in the reaction 
was Stahl, who died in 1861, eminent for piety and 
learning ; and what has been said of him may be 
applied to more than one of the tractarian leaders,— 
“intolerant towards other Churches, suspicious of any 
independent association for religious usefulness in his 
own, disowning pietism because of its unchurchlike 
character, and in its, principles going back beyond 
the Reformation, discarding the subjective inward 
principle, and reposing on the objective authority of 
the Church. Taking a political view of religion, it 
does not so much ask, What is truth? but what the 
Church asserts to be true? Though not offending 
popular prejudice by the introduction of Romish 
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doctrines or rites, it really reposes on the Romish 
principle of a visible, authoritative Church, with mys- 
tical powers, upholding a rigid sacramental theory.” 
It extends “sacramental efficacy to the ministerial 
office, and denies communion between God and the 
individual soul independently of ‘the Church as the 
element of communication.”! This description of 
High Churchliness in Germany largely applies to 
High Churchliness in England. 


1 Crit. Hist. of Free Thought, By A.S, Farrar, M.A, 


XI. 
“BROAD CHURCHMEN.” 
1837-50. 


HE designation given as the heading of this 
chapter is now so current in works descriptive 
of modern theology, that the use of it can scarcely be 
avoided ; but it is sometimes employed in such a way 
as to mislead the reader. In its negative meaning, 
in order to mark off a certain class from others of a 
different kind, it may be very widely applied. It in- 
dicates what a number of theologians are not. They 
are not Anglo-Catholics : they do not bow down to 
Church authority; they have no great respect, cer- 
tainly no profound reverence, for patristic literature ; 
they do not feel bound by the four great councils, 
nor do they study as masters, Thorndike and other | 
authors of his school in the seventeenth century. 
Nor are they evangelicals like Scott, Newton, and 
Simeon; they differ from them in their habits of 
Biblical criticism, and have no sympathy with them 
in a liking for Calvinistic systems of divinity. They 
also are quite distinguishable from the old fashioned 
high and dry dignitaries and incumbents of the early 
part of the century. 
But when we come to inquire closely into the 


opinions of men classified under the denomination of 
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“Broad Churchmen,” we find that, on the positive side 
of their beliefs, they present considerable varieties. 
Some of them are very logical, and others of them 
very mystical ; and these are accustomed to look quite 
askance at each other. Some are inductive, studying 
Scripture as Lord Bacon would have us study nature, 
striving as far as possible with an impartial mind to 
look at revealed facts and principles, and to draw 
from them conclusions which may be systematically 
‘ arranged. Others are deductive, proceeding after an 
a priovt method, thinking of what truth must be, ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of certain primary ideas, 
which inspire and regulate their religious thoughtful- 
ness from beginning to end. Some believe more, 
some less. Yet these different thinkers are often 
ranked together under the same appellation. 

For example, Whately is often spoken of as a 
Broad Churchman, and so he may be loosely called, 
looking at what he denied or neglected. He fought 
against Tractarianism. He did not believe in certain 
doctrines held by Evangelicals, and paid no attention 
to certain subjects which they deemed of great im- 
portance ; but when he is compared with the men I 
am about to describe, and who also are called Broad 
Churchmen, it will be found that he ought never to 
be confounded with them. 

Foremost of these, in character as well as date, was 
Charles Julius Hare. Influences which contributed 
to make him what he-was were so various, as inevit- 
ably to give breadth to his opinions. Martin Luther 
kindled his youthful enthusiasm into a blaze, and it 
continued to burn until his dying hour. Coleridge 
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he admired, and he derived from him theological 
inspiration. Thirlwall was his companion and co- 
labourer in historical studies. Schleiermacher and 
Nitzsch were his- familiar and influential, though 
not perhaps commanding authorities. He had not 
the patristic learning of Newman and Pusey, nor the 
oriental scholarship of Neale; but in variety of know- 
ledge he surpassed them all. In his Vindication of 
Luther against recent English Assailants, he defends 
the reformer’s doctrine of justification by faith with 
all the zeal of an evangelical; and in some of his 
notes to Zhe Mission of the Comforter, he treads 
in the footsteps of Nicene Fathers and Anglican 
divines. He was as wide in his ecclesiastical as in 
his theological sympathies, and whilst decided in his 
Churchmanship, he lamented the Act of Uniformity, 
which drove out so many Puritans. As tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he was a guide to minis- 
terial candidates, and as Archdeacon of Lewes, he was 
a counsellor to the Sussex clergy. In both capacities 
his influence must have told for much on the interests 
of the Church of England. Moreover his writings, 
which for a time had a large circulation, considerably 
affected public opinion. 

There were drawbacks on his efficiency as an author, 
owing to an excessive diffusiveness of style. His sen- 
tences run out to wearisome lengths, and so far from 
strengthening, they weaken the force of his thoughts ; 
indeed, he sometimes almost smothers his meaning 
under pillows of verbiage. 

His theology was rather eclectic, derived from 
different sources of knowledge to which he addicted 
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himself, his reading being most multifarious, and his 
own thoughtfulness being so burdened with accu- 
mulated learning, that it seemed at times to bend 
under the weight of it. 

In the rural parish of Hurstmonceux, though greatly 
beloved, his preaching was scarcely suitable, and he 
seemed out of place; indeed, his prolixity unfitted 
him for much success in the pulpit anywhere. 

One of the pupils who reverently listened to him 
at Cambridge was Frederick Denison Maurice. In- 
debted to Hare, he also owed something to Coleridge, 
but much more to Thomas Erskine, which he thank- 
fully acknowledged. Maurice’s teachers deviated 
from beaten walks, but he was still more original 
than they, and by his publications excited perhaps 
more censure and admiration than any man living. 
His controversial temper, which seems to have been 
a family distinction, ought to be remembered; nor 
should his Unitarian education be forgotten. He 
had to make his way up to orthodox beliefs, ascend- 
ing, instead of descending, the hill. This is seen 
in his first important work, The Kingdom of Christ, 
which contains the germs of much which followed. 
His Boyle Lectures on The Religion of the World, as 
well as his Kzngdom of Christ, were published before 
1850, but his best known books belong to a later 
date. His sermons on the Old Testament are very 
remarkable. His expositions of the chapters in 


_ Genesis respecting the creation and the fall are un- 


like anything current then, and suggest, in the former 
case especially, ideas which, however they may be 
akin to the realistic philosophy of the middle ages, 
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are well worthy of careful and unprejudiced consider- 
ation. His peculiarities as an author are visible from 
the beginning. He is often charged with obscurity of 
style, but his obscurity really belongs to the thoughts 
rather than the way of expressing them. Hedoes not 
fail to convey what he thinks, but what he thinks is 
often vague and cloudy. In no writings perhaps are 
so many zon seguiturs found as in his. People com- 
plained of his being -unintelligible, and this troubled 
him. Speaking of his friends, he says: “Some of the 
principles which they discovered and attacked are 
precisely those to which I most object, some of them 
precisely those in which all my faith and hope for 
mankind, if not for myself, are resting. So that I 
was staggered by the two opposite feelings: that I 
could not make them the least understand what I 
meant; and again, if I did, — would only dislike 
me che more for it.”! 

Some early impressions he never shook off. He 
was intensely anti-Calvinistic and anti-Anselmic, 
without, I think, understanding correctly what Calvin 
or Anselm meant. I am not sure that at the bottom 
of his own beliefs as to a righteous order in the 
government of the world, and the supreme will of the 
personal and perfect Ruler, there may not be found 
much which corresponds with the thoughts of some 
he greatly disliked. To the end he rejected the 
views of human nature, human salvation, and human 
destiny held by puritan teachers; but, seen now 
from some distance, and apart from the personal anta- 





\ Life of Maurice. By his son. Vol. i. p. 223. 
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gonism of his mid career, he must be acknowledged 
to have made some original conttibutions to theology 
in modern times. Truly he may be said to have 
thought for himself, to have pursued a line of re- 
ligious reflection peculiarly his own; so much so 
that, great as was the attention paid to his works 
some years ago, he can hardly be said to have 
founded a theological school in the Church of Eng- 
land. His valuable services in reference to Divine 
truth are that he insisted, with singular emphasis, on 
the personality and fatherly love of God, the divinity 
of Christ, the order which lies at the foundation of 
all things, and the self-sacrificing spirit of the gospel. 
Much that freethought has since impugned he held 
with inflexible firmness, and at the same time he 
declared himself a decided antagonist to the leaders 
of the Oxford school. His biographer speaks of his 
reading one of Dr. Pusey’s tracts, when it became 
more and more clear to him that it represented 
“everything that he did not think and did not 
believe.” After some sympathy with it, he finally 
parted with Tractarianism. “He always spoke of it 
with a kind of shudder, as it were of an escape from 
a charmed dungeon. ‘They never have allowed any 
one who has come within their meshes to escape,’ was 
often his last sentence on the subject.’” On the other 
hand, he had no sympathy with the evangelical 
school in the methods they employed for their own 
vindication under antagonistic assaults, and for the 
overthrow of Tractarianism. The newspapers and 





1 Lifeof Maurice. By hisson. Vol. i. p. 186. 
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other periodicals that came to be their recognised 
organs were conducted in a way which excited 
Maurice’s indignation immensely, and the strong 
language he uttered against them only exasperated 
editors and contributors more and more, and con- 
firmed them in their intense dislike of him and his 
teaching. The whole forms a painful episode in re- 
ligious history. Two other controversies, signs of the 
times both of them, into which characteristically he 
threw heart and soul, brought on him trouble and 
sorrow. One arose out of his connexion with King’s 
College, amongst whose council and supporters his 
Theological Essays, especially in their relation to 
the meaning of “eternal life” and “eternal death,” 
produced great anxiety, leading to the separation of 
him for a time, by their decision, from teaching in 
the college, an employment in which he took great 
delight. The other controversy arose out of a 
difference between him and Mr. Mansel, as to the 
way in which we know God, a controversy which 
showed the hopelessness of their understanding each 
other, as he said himself: he being regarded as “a 
half fanatical mystic,” and his antagonist being “an 
accomplished Oxford theologian of high reputation.” 
In each of the cases referred to things were done 
and said on both sides which cannot be approved, 
and the impression left as to Maurice is that perhaps 
there never was a man so much misunderstood as he; 
but the misunderstanding is largely accounted for by 
his own mode of thinking, speaking, and writing. 1 





1 Life of Maurice, vol. ii. p. 311. 
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His object however was admirable, and it is clearly 
expressed in his Theological Essays: “I am a very 
bad proselytiser. If I could persuade all Dissenters 
to become members of my Church to-morrow, I should 
be very sorry to do it ; I believe the chances are they 
might leave it the next day. Ido not wish to make 
them think as I think. But I want that they and 
I should be what we pretend to be, and then I doubt 
not we should find that there is a common ground 
for us all far beneath our thinkings. For truth I 
hold, not to be that which every man troweth, but to 
be that which lies at the bottom of all our trowings, 
that in which, those trowings have their only meeting 
point.” 

The memory of Maurice is to be valued above all, 
for that extraordinary fellowship with God which the 
recent Life of him brings to light. He spent whole 
nights in prayer, like his blessed Lord, a fact which 
certainly would have been incredible to some of his 
contemporary critics. 

Comparing Hare and Maurice with Whately, the 
differences are manifest. Maurice especially stands 
apart from him. Indeed, as to the subject of know- 
ing God, which was a cardinal point in Maurice’s 
religious thoughtfulness, he was almost as much un- 
like Whately as he was unlike Mansel. Those who 
have looked into the writings of Archbishop King, 
and read them in connexion with Mansel and 
Whately, will see a resemblance between the three. 
They belonged to a different order of thinkers from 
the memorable preacher at Lincoln’s Inn. 

Charles Kingsley’s name will always be associated 
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with that of Frederick Denison Maurice. United by 
a mutual affection, minds like theirs could not fail to 
operate reciprocally ; but Kingsley was as original as 
Maurice, and never lost his original bent. The two 
resembled each other. They also differed. Maurice 
was a thorough theologian ; Kingsley can scarcely be 
considered one in the same sense and in the same 
degree. The latter indented his name on English 
literature more deeply as a novelist than as a divine. 
He. was a moral teacher, speaking to his countrymen 
under a veil of fiction, rather than as an exponent of 
Christian doctrines. Maurice had intellectual lessons 
to deliver touching the foundation of all things, the 
living personal God of law and order, and His rela- 
tion to man as a son and a subject; whereas Kingsley 
chiefly employed himself in practical appeals to the 
heart and conscience, and such appeals came burning 
hot from fires kindled in his own soul. Both affected 
their friends with a fascinating power. Both ad- 
dressed the public in the character of prophets, but 
neither of them can be charged with personal as- 
sumption.! Maurice, in the dim light of a winter’s 
afternoon, within the chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, could 
hold the attention of a few lawyers and others as he 
expounded his views; but Kingsley, in Westminster 
Abbey, could keep thousands spell-bound, as with 
natural ease, plain diction, and vehement delivery, he 
insisted upon general truths which all admitted, but 
few comparatively had felt as they ought. 





1! In the two or three conversations I had with Mr. Maurice, 
nothing touched me more than his singular humility. 
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Hare, Maurice, Kingsley were all Cambridge men. 
So was Henry Alford. He attained considerable 
popularity as a divine, a preacher, and a Biblical 
critic before the year 1850. His Hulsean Lecture on 
the “ Doctrines of Redemption” was delivered in 1841, 
and his great undertaking, the’ Greek Testament 
with notes, commenced in 1844. This is the main 
column of his fame. The poetic element gushed forth 
with irrepressible fervour in his School of the fLeart, 
and it found what quickened its impulses in the 
English club at Cambridge, where-he met Tennyson, 
and witnessed “the gradual modulating into har- 
mony of some of those sweetest strains which are 
now known and felt throughout the world.” If in 
early life, as is said, he leaned on High Church 
notions, and caught in some measure the spirit which 
led to the Oxford movement in 1833, “the progress 
of its leaders towards Romanism gradually disen- 
chanted him.” Retaining to the end what may be 
described as the tastes, feelings, and habits of a 
Churchman, he lost all sympathy with those who 
claimed an exclusive right to that title. He regarded 
the Prayer Book with a reverence and love which 
members of other communions can understand and 
appreciate ; and when once I asked him, What was 
the effect on his mind of the daily use of the same 
words in church, he confessed to the deadening 
power of the habit, but added that he laid all the 
blame on himself, and none on the Prayer Book. 





1 Maurice went to Oxford afterwards. 
2 This account is based on pleasant recollections of visits to 


Canterbury. 
Q 
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His opposition to what is generally understood by 
Ritualism and high sacramental views manifested 
itself in many ways. “He believed,” it has been 
said, “that the so called Church system is not em- 
bodied in the formularies or made the foundation 
of the polity of the reformed Church of England.” | 
Whether his belief was correct may be open to ques- 
tion; but I gladly add the testimony of one who 
says, “that, so believing, Dr. Alford came naturally 
to the conclusion that the difference between English 
Churchmen and those Nonconformists who held fast 
the substance of faith was not vital, and ought not 
to make mutual recognition and fellowship impos- — 
sible.” Inthe latter period of his life he earnestly 
endeavoured to promote Christian union. 

Alford certainly belonged to a class which on the 
negative side is ranked under the Broad Church title ; 
but he differed widely from Maurice. Though Alford 
was a poet, he was no mystic; and if he bore a re- 
semblance to his philosophical contemporary in some 
respects, he presented a marked contrast to him in 
others. Narrower, as some would call it, in doctrinal 
thought than his Broad Church brethren, he was 
broader than most of them in his ecclesiastical 
opinions. 

Frederick William Robertson may not unfitly be 
noticed here. His publications belong to a later 
period than 1850, but before that date he made him- 
self felt as a pulpit power. His method of preaching 
as to arrangement, style, reasoning, and illustration, 
was admirable. No one had greater skill in what 
may be called “opening a subject,” striking at it with 
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one strong blow, like a geologist cleaving a flint in 
two. The heart of the theme is laid bare at once. 
In his early ministry he contracted prejudices against 
some doctrines dear to Evangelicals ; his teaching in 
certain respects was defective, it was generally pro- 
nounced “broad”; but he insisted strenuously upon 
the sacrifice of Christ,! and his enforcement of Chris- 
tian morality was of the highest order. His theology 
had little in common with that of Whately, per- 
haps less with that of Maurice. He and Kingsley 
came closer together. 

Another Churchman who began his course amidst 
Oxford struggles, and who did not belong to either 
the Anglo-Catholic or Evangelical party, though he 
admired what was good in each, I cannot pass over, 
though his chief activity belongs to a later date than 
1850. I allude to Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. He had 
much in him of the mind of St. John. This was 
partly natural—I believe the result of original con- 
stitution—for he was a quiet, meek, gentle boy, win- 
ning many hearts; but it was also spiritual and 
gracious, the result of faith in the Divine Master. 
“Love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance,’—these virtues 
were remarkably conspicuous in his life. Indeed, 
I have often felt surprised at the unusual amount 
of charity, long-suffering, and forbearance which he 
possessed; and I remember once, when he was 
alluding to some unjust and cruel attacks on his 
religious character, and I spoke of the patience 





1 See Sermons, vol. i. p. 150. ; vol. iii. p. 102. 
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needful under such circumstances, that he treated it as 
only one of the proper graces of Christianity, one in 
which others had excelled him; instancing the case of 
Archbishop Tillotson, who left behind him a bundle 
of scurrilous letters he had received, labelled with the 
words, “May God forgive the writers, as I do!” or 
words to that effect, for I speak now from a passing 
recollection of the incident. 

There were those who loved him strongly, but 
differed from him in conceptions of the gospel, who 
wished that he had given greater prominence to 
what they esteem as distinctive truths of revela- 
tion. His own view, I know, was this: that there 
is much in the teaching of the Old and New Testa- 
ments which transcends our conception, much which, 
running along lines of mystery, he felt himself unable 
to follow; but at the same time he would remark, 
there is much more that is plain, which “a wayfaring 
man, though a fool,” may receive and “not err there- 
in.” To these plain things, he said, he desired to 
cleave; these plain things he endeavoured to preach. 
The main difference between others and himself in 
this respect was, that certain principles were plainer 
to them than to him; and such persons he did not 
attack, he did not ridicule, he did not condemn. To 
such he would bid “God-speed””; and I can testify 
that he appreciated the earnest gospel preaching: of 
those who followed lines different from his own. His 
appreciation of Wesley, Whitefield, and Robert Hall 
—not to speak of living men—was distinct and de- 
cided ; and he often dwelt, even with enthusiasm, on 
their works of faith and labours of love. It has often 
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been pointed out, as an intellectual defect, that he 
could not see differences where others did. It struck 
many that his vision in this respect was certainly not 
perfect ; but his delight in tracing resemblances in- 
visible to others was in him a virtue, and one cause 
of that bond of catholic brotherhood which it was 
the business of his life to realize and extend. Love 
made him blind to some differences between his 
friends and himself. 

His affectionate regard for the histories of the Old 
and New Testaments was intense and frequently ex- 
pressed ; and I concur in what has been said of the 
tendency of his “Lectures on the Jewish Church,’— 
how though there are some, even many points, to 
which exception may be taken, yet their effect is not 
like that of certain other criticisms, namely, to un- 
settle, to confuse, and to shake confidence in Divine 
history. On the contrary, they serve to confirm, to un- 
fold, and at the same time to bind together, different 
parts of the one story of God’s merciful government 
of a sinful world. 

His habit was not to attack error so much as to 
build up and harmonize what he considered to be 
truth. His leaning was to the practical rather than 
the doctrinal, to a style of teaching, preceptive rather 
than argumentative ; and as to what may be called the 
sentimental aspects of Christianity, in the unfolding 
of these he was singularly skilful. His felicitous 
adaptation of Scripture texts and incidents to passing 
events was wonderful. If I may refer to his con- 
nexion with Westminster, which did not commence 
till 1864, in his own abbey, where he felt himself at 
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home, he could weave around the building many a 
sacred association ; as when, for example, celebrating 
the eight hundredth anniversary of the consecration 
of the edifice, on Holy Innocents Day, he took for 
his text, “It was the feast of the dedication, and it 
was winter.” This special gift he turned to admirable 
account in America, where he charmed congregations 
with his ingenious, unexpected Scripture allusions 
in reference to historical localities and to buildings 
sanctified by pious memories. 

His work as an author, bringing out stores of learn- 
ing with rare gracefulness of diction ; his work as 
a philanthropist in Westminster and elsewhere ; his 
work as a friend of union, an apostle of charity, a- 
healer of strife, an enemy to bitterness ; his work in 
bringing Christians together upon grounds of friend- 
ship ; his work as Dean of Westminster Abbey, which 
he strove to make a centre of catholic Christianity, 
amidst the controversies of Christendom — these 
works so manifold, and so perfectly in keeping with 
each other, will never be forgotten, and in ages to 
come must breathe an inspiration of devotion to God 
and good-will to men. 

Canon Pearson was an intimate friend of Dr. 
Stanley, of similar views and feelings; like him he 
possessed high intellectual qualities associated with © 
a truly catholic spirit. He was one of those Church- 
men who, whilst sharing in the critical habits of his 
time, and departing, in some respects, from distinc- 
tive views, held by Anglo-Catholics on the one hand, 
and by Evangelicals on the other, still kept a firm 
grasp upon the gospel revelation in teachings re- 
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specting Christ and the Holy Spirit. His attachment 
to the village of Sonning, on the beautiful banks of 
the Thames, where he was vicar,.and his affection 
for the poorest parishioner, rose far above what is 
common in the Church, though much of like char- 
acter may be found in many rural districts. No 
offers of high preferment could wean him away 
from his little flock, and when he saw his end was 
near, he had one after another of them brought 
into his room, that he might individually take leave 
of those whom he so much loved. He was not 
what may be called a public man; but his abilities 
and virtues won, as well they might, the admira- 
tion and confidence of a large circle. 


CHAPTER XII. 


SOCIAL LIFE AND CHURCH WORK. 
1837-1850. 


CHANGE has come over the spirit of history, 

and instead of being simply a record of eminent 
men, whether sovereigns on the throne, ministers of 
state, or generals in the field, it is now also a record 
of society at large; and minor matters, such as were 
once thought unworthy of the historic muse, occupy 
a large place in the annals of the past. In con- 
sequence, it appears that under startling changes of 
a dynasty, and amidst terrible carnage on the battle- 
field, or when sieges were laid and towns were taken, 
civilization held on its way, and there still existed 
quiet home scenes beyond the roar of artillery and 
the march of troops. When we turn aside from 
the bloody Wars of the Roses, as depicted by old 
English historians, to dip into the “Paston letters,” 
we find that relatives of combatants pursued their 
accustomed vocations in castles and manor houses, 
and even the combatants themselves now and then 
returned from the combat to spend tranquil days 
in their native village. When again we lay down 
Rushworth and Clarendon, with their tales of the 
Civil Wars, and take up Walton’s Lives, and his 
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charming Angler, we see how, as victories were won 
at Naseby, Marston Moor, and Worcester, the 
amiable angler could securely sit on the green 
bank by still waters, and sport with rod and line, 
as he listened to birds on the bushes, and thanked 
God for providing still sweeter music for saints 
in heaven. So likewise, when stormy seasons were 
rolling over Church and State in the reign of 
William IV., when reform bills were agitating Par- 
liament and filling newspapers, when under Queen 
Victoria the tractarian controversy was fiercely 
waged, and polemics predicted all kinds of ill, there 
remained pleasant nooks and peaceful homes up 
and down the country, where clergy and laymen 
enjoyed domestic comfort and were patiently ser- 
ving God. 

The bishop’s palace is a material embodiment of 
the episcopalian idea, grand and solemn, yet com- 
fortable and cheerful. The green lawned close, the 
ivy-covered walls, the cawing rookery, the stately 
cathedral, the archways and oriels, the groined 
halls and little chambers, once resting-places for 
abbots and priors, harmonize with his lordship’s 
home, and form a striking contrast to the abodes 
of Dissent. Prelatical residences at the beginning of 
Queen Victoria’s reign had begun to alter. Gothic 
architecture did not disappear, but modern con- 
venience required many alterations, and this was 
symbolical of changes which came over episcopal 
habits. Baronial magnificence emerged into modest 
gentility. Coaches and four, such as carried up 
spiritual peers to Parliament in the Georgian era, 
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were known no longer, the stage or the railway 
took their place; and with all this the daily ways 
of the master and his household underwent a com- 
plete revolution. 

The palace at Norwich was in a dilapidated con- 
dition when Dr. Stanley was appointed to the see, 
and a country residence a few miles off was suggested 
as a substitute. ‘“ No,” said the good man ; “a bishop 
should always be at his post in the chief city of the 
diocese.” Stanley was a model bishop, and only in 
the centre of his work would he have his habitation. 
The original edifice of Herbert de Losinga, with its 
curious crypt, telling of Norman times, and with 
necessary additions of later date, became a centre of 
work and social influence very different from what 
the place had witnessed in former times. Norwich 
was to him what the village of Alderley had been, 
and therefore he delighted to make himself ac- 
quainted with its antiquities and statistics, to become 
the patron of its institutions, and to entertain at the 
palace distinguished guests or societies, whose presence 
would gratify the feelings or promote the interests of 
the city. Many still living can remember his hospi- 
tality at an annual meeting of the Archeological 
Institute in 1847, when the old crypt was lighted up 
for the occasion, and one wandered there as in an 
enchanted cave. 

As his parish had been his home, so was it with his 
diocese. By careful enforcement of non-plurality and 
residence acts he wrought a great change. He pro- 
moted the building of a hundred additional parsonages 
in seven years, and in five more altogether a hundred 
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and seventy-three. His slim figure, white locks, and 
brisk step were familiar on Sundays to citizens’ eyes 
when, without any previous intimation, he visited one 
parish church after another, and would sometimes 
startle an incumbent by suddenly rising from a pew, 
at the close of the service, to pronounce the benedic- 
tion. On week days he usually spent the afternoon 
in visiting schools, established or dissenting alike ; 
and by endearing acts won the hearts of children, 
giving sugar plums to the infants, and when they 
marched singing round the room, he would take one 
by the hand and join in the procession. 


‘He mentioned to a clergyman of the city the wretched 
state of ignorance in which they were then living, and asked 
him whether he could find any teachers among his congrega- 
tion who would willingly devote their evenings to the work 
of teaching these hitherto neglected children. A number of 
teachers were soon found, and the bishop went down to the 
opening of this evening school. ‘The clergyman offered up 
a prayer, in which a blessing was invoked on the under- 
taking. It was a striking sight to see the bishop kneeling 
on the stone floor of the hall amidst the poor children, 
many of whom in all probability had never knelt for prayer 
before—such, at least, was the natural inference from their 
irreverent conduct. The bishop was not discouraged, but 
sat down and instructed a class of boys with much apparent 
delight ; and as he returned to the palace remarked to the 
clergyman who had accompanied him, ‘What a blessing 
it will be if we can but be made the instruments of saving 
the soul of one of these poor children !’” 


It is but a step from the palace to the deanery. 
Canterbury is a good example of the latter. The 
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visitor approaches a straggling but picturesque abode, 
adorned by a shrubbery, lawn, and garden of enviable 
beauty. Within are walls decorated with portraits of 
most reverend dignitaries, and a state bedroom used 
by the primate when-on a visit. The sound of the 
great church clock at midnight to any one sleep- 
ing under the hospitable roof has a strange effect. 
Thither came Henry Alford as dean,! after he had 
served the Church of England in other offices. His 
study can never be forgotten by those who knew it. 
He had different tables for different kinds of work— 
one for Biblical criticism, another for Zhe Contem- 
porary, and a third for sermons and other employ- 
ments ; and so indefatigably did he task his time, that 
he contrived a framework in which to write after he 
retired to so-called rest. His talent for music had its 
exercise in connexion with the cathedral choir, and 
he was also a skilled artist, as numerous drawings in 
the deanery abundantly testified. He rejoiced in 
country walks, and his conversations with friends 
whom he took round the neighbourhood showed that 
he had a poet’s eye, open to what is beautiful and 
sublime in nature. 

His engagements, of which the outside public knew 
little or nothing, are thus described by his loving 
wife: “From the time of our arrival at Canterbury 
he began to attend, as a rule, the meetings of the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, of which he was an official 
member. At some seasons this required a weekly 
journey to London, and it gave him an opportunity 





1 He was not appointed till 1857. 
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of transacting many matters of business connected 
with his various occupations. Another office which 
also belonged to his position as dean was perhaps, 
somewhat more congenial to his character. He was 
an official member—indeed, next after the prolocutor, 
the senior member—of the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion of the province of Canterbury.”! Other deaneries 
were in some respects different from Canterbury, and 
other deans were individually unlike Dr. Alford ; 
yet all had more or less to do with outside matters, 
all were drawn into the current of contemporary busi- 
ness and excitement. 

Archdeacons, unlike deans, have no particular “local 
habitation,” though they have an official “name.” 
Their abodes may be inviting retreats in the country, 
also they may be found in the suburbs and the 
heart of London. Two representative archdeacons, 
belonging to the close of the period under review, de- 
serve some notice, as their lives were somewhat retired, 
and they were better known in private society than 
from any conspicuous part they took in public affairs. 

John Sinclair became Vicar of Kensington in 1842 
and Archdeacon of Middlesex in 1843. His tastes 
were literary. He was well read in general theology, 
and paid much attention to some branches with 
which few classical students are familiar. The 
casuistry of the Church of Rome met with search- 
ing and critical examination at his hands, for he 
was an acute logician, and a sound and earnest 
Protestant. In one of his charges he discussed this 


1 Life of Dean Alford, p. 273. 
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subject with great learning and ability. He wrote a 
Vindication of the Church of England,an Essay on 
Church Patronage, and other works, amongst which 
the most interesting is a volume called Sketches of Old 
Times and Distant Places, where his social habits are 
attractively revealed. Son and biographer of the 
famous Sir John Sinclair, and connected with noble 
Scotch families, he had seen much of the world, had 
conversed with distinguished men of all sorts, and 
had enjoyed access to private literary treasures, 
amongst them the MSS. of David Hume. He was 
full of information and anecdote, which he could 
dispense in racy Scotch dialect, telling of an an- 
cestress who helped to conceal the Pretender in 1745, 
and of the great historian and essayist just named, 
who, as could be gathered from unpublished docu- 
ments, was not so sceptical in practice and feeling 
as he was in theory. This archdeacon worked hard 
in the cause of education, being for many years 
secretary to the National Society, and he visited 
America for educational as well as ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. The beautiful new church at Kensington was 
built not long before his death, chiefly through his 
quiet, unobtrusive instrumentality ; the Bible Society 
and the City Mission received his sanction and 
support, for he was at once a Low Churchman and a 
stanch upholder of an incumbent’s position, as one 
who should have under his care, so far as it is 
possible, all the religious activities of his parishioners. 








? What I have said of Archdeacon Sinclair is founded on a 
neighbourly friendship during my residence at Kensington for 
more than thirty years. 
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William Hale, Archdeacon of London, entered 
zealously into the more secular duties of his office, 
attending to matters connected with churches and 
churchyards, but not overlooking the spiritual design 
of the ministry. He wrote on the subjects of “ Clerical 
Funds,” of “Church Rates,’ of “Precedents in 
Ecclesiastical Courts,” the last abounding in curious 
erudition of great value to students of Church 
history. He also prepared a book for the afflicted 
under the title of The Szck Man’s Guide, and 
another for general use, The Four Gospels with 
Annotations. Archdeacon Sinclair in a charge 
which he delivered called the attention of the clergy 
to the study of sermons, and Archdeacon Hale dis- 
coursed patiently on Burial Bills. I have been told 
by a relative of Bishop Blomfield, that he used to 
say, he had two archdeacons with different tastes— 
one addicted to composition, the other to decomposition. 

Many rectories and vicarages were greatly im- 
proved in convenience and appearance before the 
middle of this century. The growing taste for 
ecclesiastical architecture and ornament extended 
itself to clerical residences, and produced an increas- 
ing number of those picturesque buildings, with rural 
beauties clustered round them, which give such a 
characteristic stamp to our characteristic English 
landscapes. Their attractiveness was by no means 
an index to the value of a living; for an incumbent 
many years ago, in the county of Wilts, pointed out 
to me from his drawing-room window, which com- 
manded a wide prospect, some six or seven churches, 
where the rectors derived from private resources 
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much more than they received from tithes and other 
emoluments. Many of their parsonages made no 
pretension whatever. Eversley will long recall the 
name of Charles Kingsley, who describes his home 
in the following words: “1842. Here lam ina humble 
cottage in the corner of a sunny green,—a little garden, 
whose flower-beds are surrounded with tall and aged 
box, is fenced in from the path with a low white 
paling. The green is gay with dogs and pigs and 
geese, some running frolic races, and others swimming 
in triumph in a glassy pond, where they are safe from 
all intruders. Every object around is either pictu- 
resque or happy, fulfilling in their different natures 
the end of their creation. Surely it must have been 
the especial providence of God that directed us to 
this place, and the thought of this brightens every trial. 
There is independence, in every good sense of the 
word, and yet no loneliness.”! Kingsley carried with 
him memories of his father’s life and ministry at 
Barnack—a lovely spot with a Saxon church and a 
ghost-haunted rectory—and at Clovelly, a far dif- 
ferent neighbourhood. People there, we are told, 
“sprang to touch more readily, under the influence of 
their new rector—a man who, physically their equal, 
feared no danger, and could steer a boat, hoist and 
lower a sail, shoot a herring net, and haul a seine? 
as one of themselves.” Mr. Kingsley’s ministrations 
in church and in the cottages were acceptable to 
Dissenters as well as Church people; and when the 
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herring fleet put to sea, whatever the weather might 
be, he would start off “down street” for the quay 
with his wife and boys, to give a short parting 
service, at which men who worked and women who 
wept would join in singing Psalm cxxi. out of the old 
Prayer Book, as those only can who have death and 
danger staring them in the face, and who, though 
storms be sudden and waters deep, can boldly say— 


“ To Sion’s hill I lift mine eyes, 
From thence expecting aid, 
From Sion’s hill and Sion’s God, 
Who heaven and earth has made.”! 


Some parsonages had no charms except moral ones, 
where the situation was extremely low and damp, 
and trees, which embowered the house and cottage, 
kept the whole place during November and December 
in a swamp of decaying leaves. In such a place 
Alford’s father lived, where he could see only a farm- 
house and three or four cottages ; the rectory look- 
ing very wretched, shrubs and weeds overgrowing the 
path, the building out of repair, irreparably so, the 
foundations having sunk, and everything been thrown 
out of place. The village was Aston Sandford, where 
Thomas Scott the commentator lived, died, and was 
buried. The church walls inside were streaked with 
weather stains, and the floor was damp and dirty. 
The Dean’s father went afterwards to live at Tun- 
bridge, and a letter written there in 1850 shows what 
thoughts were passing in his mind, thoughts no doubt 
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shared by others of the evangelical class. “More 
churches, more schools, more ministers, an organized 
system for visiting the poor and for carrying in- 
struction to those who will not seek it, and above all 
an episcopate less burdened with worldly rank and 
worldly business, not raised so high above the rest 
of the clergy, but resident amongst them, and main- 
taining intercourse with them, overseers of the Church, 
these are what we want in the present crisis.” } 

The aristocracy of England belonged to the Es- 
tablished Church, and therefore in their ancestral 
country seats examples were to be found of its 
influence on the upper circles. Too many of those 
examples were unfavourable, indeed exceedingly so; 
but improvement must have taken place, in some 
parts at least, when the Earl of Stanhope could say 
in his Hzstory of England, completed in 1853, “The 
lord-lieutenant, and for very many former years the 
representative, of one of the midland shires has told 
me that when he became of age there were only two 
landed gentlemen in his county who had family 
prayers ; whilst at present, as he believes, there are 
scarcely two that have not.”* Family worship be- 
came more common than it had been, yet in some 
beautiful instances the practice was of ancient date; 
generation after generation had honoured the Lord 
God of their fathers, and the same Prayer Book was 
handed down from age to age. In one mansion of 
costly magnificence, in the midst of a lordly domain, 
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there would be a beautifully decorated chapel, where 
the surpliced chaplain read prayers every morning, 
joined by a considerable congregation of guests and 
servants ; in another, the noble master of the house- 
hold would conduct devotions in the hall, using a 
book of prayers suited to domestic occasions. 

Far beyond these*marks of reverence for what is 
Divine was the growth of spiritual life and the culti- 
vation of benevolent activities. The religious revival 
going on in many forms plainly touched the hearts 
of many a family, and in church services the results 
were manifest. There might be little real piety in 
the Christmas and Easter decorations which became 
so fashionable; but at least they indicated more 
interest than had been formerly common in the 
festivals of the Incarnation and the Resurrection. 
The faith and love of a Puritan were not manifested 
in such ways, but it would be unworthy of a Puritan 
to suppose that devoutness could never express itself 
in such symbolic forms. Altogether unquestionable 
signs of religion were manifested in the visitation of 
the poor and sick, in the reading and the praying 
by wife or daughter from the great house at the bed- 
side of a consumptive girl or of an infirm village patri- 
arch, in the distribution of religious tracts and good 
books, in cottage meetings, and in the support and 
encouragement of Sunday and week-day schools. 

The religious life of the Church of England found 
varieties of expression in accordance with social 
position and clerical.leadership. Pulpit teaching 
would influence every-day conduct. The tradesman’s 
house and the husbandman’s cottage would indicate 
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what the owner had heard on Sunday. The pictures 
on the walls, the books on the shelf, the tone of con- 
versation would tell whether the incumbent was High 
Church or Low Church; and it would be soon found 
out that the good folks of the household were not 
Dissenters. 

To glance at Church organizations. The Bishop 
of London’s Fund originated in a desire to promote 
Christian work in the metropolis. It took hold of 
episcopalian sympathies and received large assistance 
from the laity. Nearly £200,000 were raised in a few 
years by voluntary contributions, and with this sum, 
in three years, seventy-five mission stations were 
established, with a staff of sixty-seven ordained 
missionaries, besides Scripture readers and parochial 
mission women. Forty-seven permanent churches 
were built or helped, and in this way influences were 
effectively directed towards the spiritual welfare of 
about 200,000 people. The actual result it is difficult 
to estimate. 

“Church Aid” and “ Additional Curates” societies 
also came into operation; and in 1876 an evangelical 
clergyman! informs us: “In regard to the diocese of 
Carlisle, with which I am most familiar, it might be 
truly said thirty years ago, in the language of the 
Hebrew prophet, The ‘watchmen are blind: they are. 
all dumb dogs, they cannot bark; sleeping, lying 
down, loving to slumber. Come ye, say they, I will — 
fetch wine, and we will fill ourselves with strong 
drink. Thank God! through the gradual progress 
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of a clearer light, and the energetic efforts of two 
successive bishops of the diocese, who have faithfully 
striven to uphold Christ’s truth, this reproach is now 
wiped away; and the number of those who are 
striving for the faith of the gospel is yearly increasing.” 
Comparing the moral and religious condition of the 
cotton famine district with the riots of previous years, 
the same writer remarks: “It was a sight never to 
be forgotten which I had the privilege of seeing 
during the winter of 1862, when, in company with 
one of the earnest pastors of the Church in the town 
of Blackburn in Lancashire, I visited school after 
school, and building after building, in that town, 
where men, women, and children were alike gathered 
together to receive instruction in religion, and in the 
elements of knowledge, from voluntary teachers in 
connexion with one or another of the different con- 
gregations of the Church in this place.” 

Various districts may be mentioned as remarkable 
for Church activity. The dioceses of Oxford and 
Norwich, not to cite other instances, were stirred up 
by their bishops. Leeds, under Dr. Hook, was like 
a beehive, and: the chief incumbent of that large 
town continued with unwearied zeal the efforts he 
had commenced years before. Cheltenham, under 
Mr. Close, afterwards Dean of Carlisle—a very dif- 
ferent Churchman from his Yorkshire contemporary,— 
afforded a striking example of evangelical exertion. 
Windsor felt and expressed the spirit which had been 
breathed over the royal town by Dr. Selwyn before 
he accepted his New Zealand bishopric. Abundance 
of work was done in many places. 
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As foreign operations of the English Church were 
enlarged they derived augmented revenues from the 
public. Meetings were held in behalf of the Propa- 
gation and Church Missionary Societies ; and where 
the claims of the heathen had previously been alto- 
gether neglected, people heard of the condition of 
India and China, of Africa and the South Seas, and 
were stimulated to take some humble share in the 
enterprises of which they heard. Villages could be 
pointed out where a rector, who from his youth had 
served his people from love to Christ, delighted to 
gather them together in his own garden, or in the 
parish schoolroom, to hear of mission and Bible work, 
and who stimulated them to ingenious devices for 
assisting the preaching of the gospel and the circula- 
tion of the Book of books all over the world. 

The reports of the Propagation and Church Mis- 
sionary Societies, during the thirteen years covered 
by this chapter, showed plainly how much was being 
done in our Colonial empire and the heathen world. 
No less than eighteen new sees were established. 
Amongst them that of New Zealand stands forth 
conspicuously. Bishop Selwyn, appointed in 1841, 
with apostolic heroism made there full proof of his 
ministry, and in 1847 or 1849 began successful labour 
in Melanesia. That labour was carried on by his 
coadjutor, Dr. Patteson, who, after working as mis- 
sionary six years, was consecrated bishop in 1861; and 
ten years afterwards, like John Williams of the Lon- 
don Society, he died the death of a martyr with two 
companions on one of the islands of Santa Cruz. An 
incident connected with Dr. Selwyn’s visit to England 
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in 1854 I am constrained to mention. He had re- 
marked at a Lord Mayor’s banquet in London, that 
the superfluities of social life in England would 
supply a fund sufficient to evangelize the world, and 
that he had been taught how many things there are 
in the world which a colonist can do without. Three 
days after, he received an intimation that it was no 
longer the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to propose the usual vote for payment of the New 
Zealand bishop’s salary ; objections to parliamentary 
grants, and the growing efficiency of the voluntary 
principle, having no doubt led to that decision. “TI 
am the last person,’ said Dr. Selwyn at a Mansion 
House meeting for the Propagation Society, “who 
ought to complain that this use has been made of my 
own words; and without wishing in the least degree 
to bring any charges or censure upon the Government 
—far from it,—I only wish to express my entire 
willingness to be one of the first bishops to try the 
experiment of showing how many things there are in 
the world, salary included, which he can do without.” ! 
From some lips such words might have been a mere 
flourish, but those who knew the man would be 
satisfied that he meant what he said. 

The Propagation Society carried on its operations 
in India. Tinnevelly, one of its most fruitful fields, 
came under its tillage in 1835, after being first culti- 
vated by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. Little attention had been paid for many 
years to the converts there gathered, but at the date 
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just’ given no less than “4000 persons were found 
to have steadfastly retained the profession of Chris- 
tianity, and the rites of Christian worship, through 
an entire generation of neglect.” Divisions arose 
between Lutheran missionaries employed by the 
S.P.C.K. and the Propagation Society, which thought 
it right to carry out its episcopalian policy ; but these 
in time were healed, and in 1850 the society reported 
that the number of native Christians had risen to 
10,295. The Church Missionary Society also was 
doing much good in Tinnevelly. 

During the thirteen years specified, the Church 
Missionary Society increased its clerical agents from 
seventy-five to 147, and its native labourers from 
344 to 1549. Special mention is made of a transi- 
tory awakening at Krishnagar (1838), the year in 
which Marsden died, and of the Himalaya mission 
in 1844. In no part of the world did the native 
pastorate so develop as in Tinnevelly, where the 
Propagation Society occupied one district, and the 
Church Missionary Society another. John Thomas 
settled at a place called the “Village of True Wis- 
dom” in 1837, where the wind from the mountains 
covered the country with clouds of dust. “He dug 
wells, and soon created a perfect oasis. And the 
physical change was typical of the spiritual one.” 
In 1850 the Church. Missionary Society reckoned 
that 24,613 native Christians were under its care. 





‘ Church Missionary Atlas, p. 95. Sherring’s History of 
Protestant Missions in India, edited by Storrow, p. 335. In 
1879 the numbers were: S.P.G., 44,069; C.M.S., 53,530. 
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Nothing can be more plain than that the Church 
of England made a new start. The Oxford move- 
ment, political apprehensions, salutary fears as to the 
future, growing out of clerical unpopularity in the 
past, the stimulus given by an active party to another 
which had sunk at least into a state of inertness ; and, 
better than all the rest, an awakening of personal 
religion by the Holy Spirit in numerous instances, 
contributed to produce the result. If here and there 
rivalries arose, and there came a provoking of one 
another to love and to good works; a better inspira- 
tion, I doubt not, touched and quickened many a 
heart. Whatever the cause, and more than one 
furthered the end, that which followed was indeed 
salutary, and ought to excite thankfulness for the 
workings of Divine providence and the effusions of 
Divine grace. Every Churchman must feel that it 
was a moral and spiritual change, wrought within a 
few years, which saved from impending ruin the 
institutions which he loved with a sacred affection. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 
1837-1850. 


T was natural that the Oxford movement and 

the Tractarian controversy should be narrowly 
watched by Roman Catholics, especially when they 
saw that this ecclesiastical agitation was preparing 
some of the clergy to enter their communion. Those 
of the latter who did so had to submit to re-ordina- 
tion, as the papal Church attaches immense impor- 
tance to apostolical succession, and believes that it 
came to an end in the English Establishment at the 
crisis of the Reformation. The succession in which 
the Tractarians had put their trust they were now 
compelled to repudiate, if they wished to avail them- 
selves of such orders as Rome deemed alone valid. 
The view of the case adopted by the latter was this. 
The consecration of Parker as Archbishop of Can- 
terbury was ecclesiastically illegal. Those who took 
part in it were not’officially qualified ; there were 
defects in the form of proceeding. And moreover the 
spiritual jurisdiction of Anglican bishops is derived 
from the Crown. The controversy, in some of its 
branches, is intricate, and to explain it in all its rami- 
fications within the compass of this history is im- 
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possible. To Low Churchmen and Nonconformists 
it appears unimportant, since the validity of Christian 
ministrations are by them placed on other and higher 
grounds. But the subject is thus far imperfectly 
noticed, because it is important to apprehend the 
fact, that Roman Catholics after the Reformation 
were vigilant in preserving priestly orders in this 
country, according to their view of the way in which 
they ought to be perpetuated. It led to certain 
arrangements, which in the end produced an im- 
mense excitement. 

From 1585 to 1594 Dr. Allen was the depositary, 
if I may so say, of the Church’s gifts, being constituted 
by the Pope prefect of the English mission in 1581, 
and created a Cardinal in 1587. Then came a series 
of archpriests until 1621. Next followed the institu- 
tion of one vicar apostolic, which, with a long break, 
lasted till 1688. A papal appointment of four 
vicariates then succeeded: the first for the London 
district, the second for the midland district, the 
third for the northern district, the fourth for the 
western district. Things continued in this state 
until 1840, when eight vicariates were formed instead 
of four, indicating the progress which Romanism 
had made in England. Thomas Griffiths, titular 
Bishop of Olena, was president over the London 
district; Peter Baines, Bishop of Siga, over the 
western district ; William Wareing, Bishop of Ario- 
polis, over the eastern district; Thomas Walsh, 
Bishop of Cambysopolis, over the central district ; 
Thomas Joseph Brown, Bishop of Apollonia, over the 
Welsh district; George H. Brown, Bishop of Bugia, 
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over the Lancashire district ; John Briggs, Bishop of 
Trachys, over the Yorkshire district; Henry Weedall, 
Bishop of Abydos, over the northern district. This 
last comprised the counties of Northumberland, West- 
moreland, and Durham. All this appears to be a 
large and important change; yet it is remarkable, 
that at the time it excited very little if any attention 
beyond the circle of the Roman communion. But it 
prepared, ten years afterwards, for something further 
which attracted the wondering eyes of all the Pro- 
testants in Great Britain. 

Before we reach that event, we must look at 
debates in the British House of Commons touching 
the education of Romish priests in Ireland. Until 
the close of the last century the law did not allow 
the existence of any Irish college for the education 
of priests ; but in 1795, the French revolutionary war 
having nearly closed foreign schools of learning 
against Irish students who desired to enter the 
Catholic priesthood, the Irish Government founded 
an institution at Maynooth, as we have already seen, 
for the use of Roman Catholics, who formed a large 
majority of the Irish people. It was supported by 
the Irish Parliament, and handed over to the English 
Government at the time of the Union. The origin 
of the establishment, and the obligation involved by 
the terms of the Union were pleaded on behalf of 
continuing grants out of the English exchequer ; and 
further, it was argued that this was not a solitary 
case of the kind, since the State provided for Roman 
Catholic chaplains and for Roman Catholic worship 
in other and different ways. In 1845 Maynooth had 
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fallen into decay, and Sir Robert Peel proposed a 
grant of £30,000 for restoring the edifice, and also 
an augmentation of the annual endowment from less 
than £9000 to £26,760. This charge was to be 
made on the consolidated fund. Catholic emanci- 
pation had shown that Englishmen were disposed to 
concede to Romanists political rights, and to deliver 
them from the persecution they had long endured ; 
but it was not likely that zealous Protestants would 
look calmly on at this new proposal of the prime 
minister. What he had done already prejudiced 
many people against him, and this, in connexion 
with the Tractarian movement and the zealous 
activity of English Catholics, aroused Protestant 
apprehensions all over the country. Numerous 
Churchmen were inimical to the grants, simply on 
Protestant grounds. They hated Romanism, and 
they believed it was a national sin to give it en- 
couragement. In fact, they felt towards it somewhat 
as Roman Catholics in Italy and Spain feel towards 
Protestantism ; they were ready to ask, What would 
be thought in those countries, if the government were 
to propose a subsidy for supporting schools for teach- 
ing the doctrines of the Reformation? But when 
this ground was taken by members and advocates 
of an Established Church, they were confronted by 
an awkward circumstance, namely, that Irish Pro- 
testants formed a minority in their own country. If 
it be the duty of a government to support religion, 
the question arises, What form of religion is to receive 
such support? If one form, must it not be conceded 
that the religion of the majority should have the 
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preference ? and as the majority in the sister isle were 
Catholics, should not they therefore receive endow- 
ment from the State? If more than one form be 
assisted, how can the religion of the majority be 
excluded from all help? It was not easy for those 
who adopted the principle of a State establishment 
to evade this kind of reasoning. But whatever was 
wanting of logical argument in some opponents of 
the grants, was made up by violent abuse. One 
member of Parliament! exclaimed, “Really, if I had 
not seen the First Lord of the Treasury take the oaths 
at the table of this house, I should have doubted 
whether he were a Protestant or a Roman Catholic 
or a Mohammadan, nor should I be surprised if 
the time should yet come when we shall see him 
sitting cross-legged as a Mohammadan or embracing 
the Pope.” 

Those who adopted the voluntary principle, who 
believed that no government ought to make pecuniary 
grants to any religion whatever, and who consequently 
declined to accept it for their own, could at all 
events oppose the Maynooth grant without laying 
themselves open to the charge of sectarian bigotry. 
In opposing the scheme, they took a stand which 
was quite consistent with the utmost attachment to 
religious liberty. 

In spite of this twofold opposition, Sir Robert Peel 
carried his point. Beyond this, he secured the 
foundation of three new colleges in Ireland for the 
education of students apart from tests and religious 
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distinctions. No denominational tenets could be 
permitted, but lecture rooms were allowed for the use 
_ of denominations willing to accept the provision. 
Protestant opposition had been directed against 
Maynooth ; now popish opposition arose and attacked 
the new colleges. They were stigmatised as “god- 
less” ; the Synod of Thurles prohibited the clergy 
from ministering in them, and a rescript from the 
pope in 1851 sanctioned that proceeding. A short 
time elapsed, and another step looking towards the 
papal city was taken. Rome had excommunicated 
England and England’s queen in the sixteenth 
century, and had done nothing since to withdraw the 
ban; under these circumstances, it was thought by 
many that no friendly relation could exist between 
an English sovereign and a Pope of Rome. Con- 
sequently, until 1848, there was no formal connexion 
between the two courts. At that time however an 
Act was passed, not without difficulty, allowing some 
sort of correspondence between the court of St. James 
and the court of the Vatican. But two years had 
not passed when diplomatic civilities, which had re- 
commenced, were rudely shaken. 

Before proceeding further, it should again be 
remembered that a considerable change had occurred 
in the circumstances of the Catholic Church within 
this kingdom. For half a century it had gradually de- 
veloped itself. Tractarianism and proselyting efforts 
had succeeded in bringing over well-known Protes- 
tants to the Romish communion; churches had been 
built, and communities established, and persecuting 
laws had fallen before the advances of political free- 
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dom. The secession of clergymen from the Establish- 
ment and their subsequent activity had told in many 
ways, and helped on the anti-reformation progress. A 
number of converts, or perverts, as they were called, 
from amongst the upper classes had increased the 
pecuniary resources of Catholicism, and the ability 
and learning of its new advocates had promoted its 
interests in several respects. 

It was natural, with an increase of numbers, that 
in high quarters means should be taken to preserve 
and extend the advantage by new ecclesiastical 
provisions. Rome had continued, as I have said, 
a spiritual jurisdiction in England by successive 
arrangements, last by having eight vicars apostolic. 
They were not, be it remembered, bishops of English 
dioceses, but ecclesiastics holding episcopal rank, and 
discharging episcopal duties under foreign titles. 
At the new crisis Pius IX., encouraged by what had 
occurred, placed Romanism in this country on the 
same basis as in continental dominions. 

The measure was promoted by a priest of English 
descent, a native of Seville, in Spain. Nicholas 
Wiseman was born in 1802, and educated partly in 
Ireland and partly in St. Cuthbert’s College, near 
Durham. Ordained in 1825, he spent much time in 
Rome, and won for himself high reputation by his 
literary acquirements and by lectures he delivered 
to English visitors and residents in the papal city. 
Returning to this country, he attracted much atten- 
tion, and devoted himself to the advancement of his 
own Church. In 1840 he became one of the English 
apostolic vicars, and resident of St. Mary’s College, 
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Oscott. He was summoned to Rome in 1850, and 
received an appointment to the archbishopric of 
Westminster, created by the new scheme of Roman 
Catholic adminstration in this country. He was also 
made a Cardinal priest. Dr. Wiseman had not an 
ascetic appearance; he bore no resemblance to 
Francis of Assisi and similar saints; he mixed in 
society, was of active habits, commanded a highly 
rhetorical style of address, and became a public 
character by his appearances on numerous occasions. 
He frequently officiated at the foundation and opening 
of ecclesiastical edifices, and as a preacher of charity 
sermons. His literary and theological productions 
were numerous, and whatever criticism might be 
pronounced on his florid style, all united in acknow- 
ledging his learning and ability. But it is a mistake 
to suppose that what is called the Catholic aggression 
was an original idea on the part of Dr. Wiseman ; for 
it appears from documents in the Vatican, that in 
Elizabeth’s reign the restoration of the hierarchy in 
England was contemplated, and, in the appointment, 
first of four and then afterwards of eight vicars apo- 
stolic, probably something ulterior was looming in the 
distance. A brotherhood was enrolled in England 
about the year 1843, for promoting the restoration, 
and amongst the members was Canon Rock, a dis- 
tinguished antiquary, well known in Kensington, 
where he resided. A petition was sent to Rome in 
1845 from an annual meeting of the vicars apo- 
stolic ; and two bishops, Wiseman and Sharples, were 
despatched to the Vatican for the same object. The 
propaganda encouraged the measure, but the Pope 
iS) 
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declined to give any opinion until he said mass three 
times ; after the third time his mind was made up. 
“ Adesso sono tranquillo” were the words he used to 
express his approval. 

In Rome the business was helped forward by Dr. 
Grant, an eminent English ecclesiastic, who after- 
wards became Bishop of Southwark. The scheme 
reached a definite shape in 1847, and Pius IX. then 
ordered apostolic letters to be prepared, dividing 
England into eight dioceses—Westminster, Leeds, 
Plymouth, Birmingham, Northampton, Liverpool, 
Newcastle, and Newport.! But these letters were not 
published, and the several briefs, though engrossed, 
were not despatched; political events stopped the 
way. The Pope was driven from Rome by the 
revolution of 1848, but in 1850 the work was con- 
summated ; and in the letters apostolic then issued 
the steps are recapitulated which had been taken with 
a view to “provide for the prosperity and increase 
of the Catholic religion in the kingdom of England.” 
These letters were dated September 29th, 1850; and 
Dr. Wiseman, then in Rome, lost no time, but sent 
over a pastoral to England, dated October 7th, 1850, 
from “the Flaminian Gate.” In this epistle the 
following passage occurred: “ Your beloved country 
has received a place among the fair Churches which, 
normally constituted, form the splendid aggregate of 
Catholic communion; Catholic England has been 
restored to its orbit in the ecclesiastical firmament, 
from which its light had long vanished, and begins 
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now anew its course of regularly adjusted action 
round the centre of unity, the source of jurisdiction, 
of light and of vigour.” 

The division of England into territorial districts 
by a foreign power might in itself have been offensive 
to English Protestants, however quietly arranged; but 
this style of pretension, this flourish of Italian rhetoric, 
as it has been called, proved an unpardonable offence 
to multitudes of English subjects. The pastoral 
sharply accentuated the act of papal assumption ; 
and when the bishops appointed were enthroned 
amidst the pomp which Romanists know so well how 
to employ, it was ostentatiously declared, that “the 
people of England, who for so many years had been 
separated from the see of Rome, are about of their 
own will to be added to the holy Church.” Expres- 
sions of such presumptuous hope added fuel to the 
fire. 

- Previous clerical secessions to the revived faith 
aggravated the public feeling. Exaggerations came 
in aid of existing impressions. Proselytism was said 
to be going on everywhere; Jesuits were thought to be 
creeping into every house; the wealth and the rank 
of England were said to be travelling towards the 
eternal city, as they had done just before the revolu- 
tion of 1688. Newspapers and periodicals were filled 
with exciting articles. The press was flooded with 
pamphlets, platforms echoed with speeches, pulpits 
rang with denunciations against Rome, and deputa- 
tions from privileged bodies addressed her Majesty. 
A deputation to Windsor Castle met some Roman 
Catholic noblemen who had come to assure the 
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Queen of their loyalty; and in conversation, when 
the audience was over, one of the Catholic gentlemen 
expressed his regret at what had taken place. Pro- 
testant feeling, roused to the highest pitch, turned 
attention to an exposure of Romanist errors and 
designs, and no doubt good was done in this way. 
But many, not satisfied with the use of argument, 
cried out for legislative interference. A letter, 
called the Durham Letter, written by Lord John 
Russell, in an ultra-protestant tone of feeling, greatly 
_ increased the excitement. He denounced the aggres- 
sive act as “a pretension of supremacy over the realm 
of England, and a claim to sole and undivided sway, 
which is: inconsistent with the Queen’s supremacy, 
with the rights of our bishops and clergy, and with 
the spiritual independence of the nation as asserted 
even in Roman Catholic times.” “I rely,” he added, 
“with confidence on the people of England, and I 
will not bate one jot of heart or hope, so long as 
the glorious principles and the immortal martyrs of 
the Reformation shall be held in reverence by the 
great mass of a nation, which looks with contempt 
on the mummeries of superstition, and with scorn at 
the laborious endeavours which are now making to 
confine the intellect and embrace the soul.” 

Whilst the eyes of multitudes were fixed on the 
Flaminian Gate as a Source of danger, others, sharper 
sighted, saw that the peril to Protestantism lay nearer 
home. The cardinal’s letter and the brief under the 
seal of the fisherman were trifling matters; not so- 
the Tractarian spirit, which had begun to honeycomb 
the Protestantism of the Church. That excited real 
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alarm. What was to be done? One nearest the 
throne, looking out thoughtfully from the windows 
of Windsor Castle, wrote a memorandum, which of 
late has come to light. 


“We have intense excitement and animosity of parties, 
and the most heterogeneous elements, views, and interests 
joining in the outcry against the Pope, and particularly 
against the Puseyites. There will be no want of proposals 
in the next session of Parliament for special measures of 
detail : assembling of the Convocation ; alteration of the 
rubric ; change of the Thirty-nine Articles ; removal of the 
bishops from the House of Lords ; increase of the bishops ; 
alteration of tithes ; separation of the Church and State, etc., 
etc. And it is very likely that the fire of indignation against 
the Romanisers will spend itself, and the end be general 
discontent and a weakening of the Church. If this is not 
to be the inevitable consequence of the present movement, 
those who mean to lead it ought to be content with the 
assertion of some intelligible and sound principle, and 
should endeavour to find some proper formula for express- 
ing it. 

“ The principle will easily be found if the common cause 
of discontent, which has occasioned the excitement, has 
been ascertained. If strictly analysed, this cause appears 
to be the introduction of Romish doctrines and practices 
by the clergy of England, contrary to the will and feelings 
of the Protestant congregation, under the assumption that 
the clergy alone had any authority in Church matters. If 
this be the fundamental evil, against this ought the remedial 
principle to be directed ; and this principle might be thus 
expressed: ‘That the laity have an equal share of authority 
in the Church with the clergy. That no alteration in form 
of Divine service shall therefore be made by the clergy 
without the formal consent of the laity. Nor any inter- 
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pretation given of Articles of Faith without their con- 
currence.’ This principle once recognized as law, a whole, 
living Church constitution will spring from it, including 
Church government and doctrines.” ! 


This reads admirably well, but how was the theory 
to be put in practice amidst the confusions so clearly 
discerned by his royal Highness? No doubt, Lay 
influence claimed a voice, and a loud one in the 
settlement of the dispute ; yet the constitution of the 
Church as a national establishment, treating every- 
body as a member, religious or irreligious, Epis- 
copalian or Presbyterian, Independent or Methodist, 
rendered the solution of the problem in that way 
perfectly hopeless. 

When national indignation had been roused, Dr. 
Wiseman and Dr. Ullathorne endeavoured to allay 
the disquietude by conciliatory expressions, and the 
new episcopate, when carried into effect, appeared a 
less formidable affair than antecedent boasting had 
led the nation to expect. 

Still people said “something must be done”—a 
vague saying common at such times. The Catholic 
Relief Bill of 1829 had forbidden an assumption of 
English and Irish ecclesiastical titles. But that law 
had not been broken. There was no Protestant 
Archbishop of Westminster or of the other places 
named. Papal bulls too were illegal, but orders from 
Rome to English Catholics, though constructively 
perhaps coming under that denomination, had been 


1 Life of the Prince Consort, vol. ii. p. 57. 
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silently circulated, and could scarcely be prevented 
in dominions where religious liberty was allowed. 
Proceedings at law against the new Archbishop of 
Westminster were out of the question. The Roman 
brief indeed assumed authority in this kingdom, and 
Dr. Wiseman had ostentatiously said, “We govern, 
and shall continue to govern, the counties of Middle- 
sex, Hertford, and Essex.” In Elizabeth’s day such 
pretensions would have brought down heavy penalties, 
but under Queen Victoria things were different. The 
political sting which such claims might carry could 
easily be extracted. 

An Act of Parliament was the remedy proposed 
by the author of the Durham letter, and in 1851 he 
introduced a bill prohibiting the titles assumed, and 
pronouncing rescripts creating them unlawful. The 
bill embraced Ireland, where such titles had been 
long allowed. Opposition was made to the measure, 
and the objections urged were, in some cases, contra- 
dictory to each other. Large majorities however 
supported the common idea that “something must be 
done,” but as to what exactly it should be opinions 
differed. Amendments were made and rejected. At 
length the bill passed, but it proved a dead letter. 
Dr. Wiseman continued to be called Archbishop of 
Westminster, and no power was employed to prevent 
it. Yet this did not secure a victory for ultra- 
montanism. The Protestant feeling of the country, 
in the course of the excitement, found unmistakable 
expression ; the titles proved harmless assumptions, 
and perhaps Romish policy itself served to check 
Romish conversions amongst English clergymen, 
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rather than otherwise. A great increase of Roman 
Catholic activity since 1851 cannot be denied. How- 
ever considerable before, it became much more so 
afterwards. In 1829 there were 394 Roman Catholic 
chapels; in 1851 there were 823. The priesthood 
during the same period had mounted up from 477 to 
823. But the comparison between 1851 and 1875, 
when a letter was sent to the Pontiff on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the restoration of the hierarchy, 
is much more striking. In this quarter of a century 
the number of priests had more than doubled, and 
the number of chapels nearly so. Religious houses, 
at the beginning having in them sixteen priests and 
fifty-five nuns, at the end contained fifty-five men 
and no less than 257 women. Colleges were multi- 
plied. Schools for the poor reported no large num- 
ber; but schools for the higher class showed 133,823 
pupils. All this however only indicates the earnest 
zeal of our Roman Catholic neighbours. How many 
converts have they made from the ranks of Protes- 
tantism ? is quite another inquiry. 

Soon after the passing of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill a Roman Catholic priest, who had distinguished 
himself in the world of letters, died in tranquil 
retirement at the age of eighty. Dr. Lingard began 
in 1819 the publication of his Hzstory of England, 
and completed it in #825. Successive editions issued 
from the press during the Oxford controversy and 
the preparations made for the papal aggression. He 
visited Rome after completing his laborious work, 
and had a red hat offered him by the reigning pope, 
Leo XII, but the honour was declined by the 
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accomplished recluse. In all ecclesiastical and re- — 
ligious matters his A/zstory bears unmistakable signs 
of orthodox opinion, according to his own Church 
standards. Free individual thought, in that wide 
circle, cannot be expected from a priest of his 
communion, however honest and conscientious he 
may be. Indeed, honesty and _ conscientiousness, 
while he is in the Church, make him a servant to its 
authority and an advocate on its behalf. But where 
Church interests are not involved, Dr. Lingard may 
be trusted. His acuteness and erudition are un- 
deniable ; and in the absence of eloquence, his 
unaffected style carries a reader pleasantly forward, 
and rewards the perusal of volume after volume. He 
published anonymously an English translation of the 
New Testament, which is said to be an improvement 
upon the Douay version. But he did not enjoy the 
confidence of his brethren. Milner deprecated his 
being made a bishop. “In learning,” says a Catholic 
historian, “indeed, he had advanced beyond his 
expectations, but not in piety; and his loose writing 
about Cranmer and the so called reformers, gave 
offence to Bishop Milner.” } 





1 Maziere Brady’s Aznals of the Catholic Hierarchy in 
England, printed in Rome, p. 273. To this work I am indebted 
for many particulars. 


CHAPTER. XIV. 


DISSENT AND THE ESTABLISHMENT. 
1837-50, 


HE Church and State controversy was fanned 

into a flame hotter than ever by a visit of Dr. 
Chalmers in 1838 to the metropolis, where he 
delivered a course of lectures on the subject. Willis’s 
Room was crowded with an unprecedented audience 
to listen to the orator from the north. Royalty was 
there in the person of the Duke of Cambridge, and 
marquises, earls, viscounts, bishops, and members of 
Parliament listened with enthusiasm to the Scotch 
defender of Church establishments. From some who 
were present I heard of individual demonstrations, 
betokening extravagant delight. The particular 
theme selected was “ the establishment and exten- 
sion of national Churches, as affording the only 
adequate machinery for the moral and Christian 
instruction of a people.” Dr. Chalmers contended 
that the diffusion of*Christianity was the highest of 
all duties, that the State should elect and employ 
some one Church to accomplish the work, and that it 
should be adequately endowed for this purpose. His 
ideal instrumentality was an establishment Protestant 


but not exclusive, in which Dissenters should sink, 
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as he was ready to do, objections to Episcopacy, 
whilst the Church should open her bosom. wide 
enough to take them all in. He rejoiced in an 
organized provision for the clergy, but deprecated the 
authority of the civil magistrate in matters of religion. 
Strangely enough, he declared he was not aware of 
any serious practical obstacle to ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence in England ; and at all events he knew of 
nothing more perfect than the constitution of the 
Church of Scotland, an opinion he practically dropped 
soon afterwards by heading the northern disruption. 
The rapturous reception of these lectures showed 
what a determined resolve there was amongst the 
upper classes to uphold an establishment of some 
sort—no matter what—rather than to adopt the 
stigmatised voluntary principle. Dr. Chalmers’ 
utopian idea was quite inconsistent with the actual 
ecclesiastical constitution of this country, and to 
realize it involved a revolution as great as dis- 
establishment itself. As if only Scotchmen were fit 
to settle this question, the Dissenting Deputies invited 
Dr. Wardlaw, of Glasgow, to answer these lectures a 
year afterwards. They were of a different order from 
the preceding ones. Chalmers was an unrivalled 
master of popular eloquence; Wardlaw excelled in 
critical analysis and logical argument. The result 
may be inferred. Of course the reasoning would be 
differently estimated by different parties, but no one 
can deny the ability with which the defence was 
conducted throughout. He carefully analysed the 
terms “ecclesiastical establishments” and “ volun- 
tary principle,” examined the theories of Mr. Gladstone 
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and Mr. Coleridge—that of a national personality 
and conscience, maintained by the first; that of a 
“national clerisy,’ or civilization establishment, 
maintained by the second. He then entered on a 
long scriptural argument,? and proceeded to assert 
the efficiency of voluntaryism and the evils of estab- 
lishments.? Both lecturers took up the question as 
religious, not as political ; both appealed to Scripture 
—Dr. Chalmers to the Old Testament, Dr. Wardlaw 
to the New; and both maintained the Church’s in- 
dependence of the State. Their controversy did not 
touch a stage soon afterwards reached. : 

I have already referred to the Ecclesiastical Society, 
and to the Church Rate Abolition Society. The former 
was more advanced in its demands than the latter, 
and some of its publications were not approved by a 
considerable class of Nonconformists. Amongst them 
was Josiah Conder, who had long taken part in dis- 
senting affairs. He was a poet, and he also edited the 
Eclectic Review from 1814 to 1837. That periodical 
maintained a high character, inasmuch as the editor 
numbered amongst friends and contributors the 
names of James Montgomery, Robert Southey, John 
Foster, and Robert Hall. Mr. Conder was a man of 
refined taste, critical skill, and unquestionable piety. 
He had lofty conceptions of the moral obligations 
pertaining to men who appear before their fellow men 





1 National Church Establishments Examined. Lecture i. 
See pp. 20, 25. 

* Lbid. Lectures ii., iii., iv. 

° bid, Lectures vi., viii, 
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as authors and editors. ‘There was a tone of con- 
scientiousness in his advocacy of dissent beyond 
praise, and he carried out his personal convictions in 
ways disliked by some of his friends. ‘I have not 
chosen,’ he said, in the language of Colonel Hutchin- 
son, ‘the party, but the principles they profess; and 
I am not therefore so unreasonable as to expect their 
gratitude for services and sacrifice, which they are 
more ready to claim as their due, than kindly to 
appreciate.” 1 In 1832 he added to his earlier 
employments that of an editor of a religious news- 
paper entitled Ze Patriot, in which he had to under- 
take political warfare. In none of these departments 
did he carry with him entirely the approval of 
extreme advocates on his own side. He objected 
strongly, in some respects, to the Ecclesiastical Know- 
ledge Society, and laboured to establish what he 
named the Religious Freedom Society, “a general 
union for the promotion of religious equality.” He 
drew up three fundamental propositions, on which 
the organization was to be based. 


“That it is the paramount duty, and therefore the un- 
alienable right, of every man to worship his Creator and 
Redeemer according to his religious convictions of the 
Divine will, as expressed in the Holy Scriptures, the only 
authoritative rule of faith, 2. That to compel any one to 
contribute to the support of religious rites of which he dis- 
approves, or of the ministers of a Church from which he 
dissents, is manifestly unjust, and at variance with the spirit 





1 Josiah Conder, Memoir by his son, p, 126. 
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and principles of Christianity. 3. That State establish- 
ments, by which any particular Church or sect is selected as 
the object of political favour and patronage, and its clergy 
are invested with exclusive rights and secular pre-eminence, 
involve a violation of equity towards other denominations, 
create serious impediments to the propagation of the gospel, 
render the religious union of Protestants impracticable, and 
are the occasion of inevitable social discord.” 1 


A religious aspect was given to this movement. 
It pointed to scriptural grounds, upon which mere 
political agitators could not proceed, yet it did not 
satisfy all who looked at the whole question from a 
spiritual point of view. A number of Christian men 
therefore, including Sir Culling Eardley Smith, then 
a member of the Establishment, Dr. John Young, a 
Presbyterian, together with Dr. Cox and Dr. Campbell, 
formed an evangelical voluntary Church association, 
which eschewed political agitation, and admitted 
none to their ranks but professors of evangelical 
religion. Both this and the Freedom Society were 
short lived. They perished in infancy, the latter 
because of vagueness on the one side and restriction 
on the other; the former because it aimed at pro- 
ducing life through organization, rather than organiza- 
tion through life. Mr. Conder’s cry was “organize,” 
supposing that there was enough in existence of the 
life he valued, and that it only needed to be brought 
into action ; but he soon found that there was little 
of the vitality on which he calculated, and that there 





’ A Society on this basis, and bearing the name just men- 
tioned, was established in May, 1839. 
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was no inspiration on the part of committees and 
officers for carrying out elaborate resolutions. 

Still it remains true that during the years covered 
by this chapter a new tide of thought and feeling set 
in. Under the discipline of circumstances, always 
an efficient factor in the development of opinions, 
Dissenters looked more deeply into the controversy 
between themselves and the Established Church than 
their fathers had done at the beginning of the 
century ; the principles of willinghood, as they came 
to be called, were brought to the front. Not that 
they were new doctrines, but rather old roots of 
thought which had really been lying under the 
surface of Nonconformity from Puritan times. How- 
ever, they now began to be more prominently ex- 
hibited. The complications of ecclesiastical with 
political questions, together with the growing influence 
of Nonconformity in national affairs, further promoted 
measures of activity with regard to matters affecting 
Church and State, such as would have surprised the 
earlier Nonconformists. 

That which gave an impulse to what was attempted 
must be distinguished from the political restlessness, 
the democratic ambition, the purely secular ends and 
means proposed by an increasing number of English- 
men at that period, who, sympathizing in continental 
revolutionary schemes, sought to overturn the Divine 
foundation of society, and to tear up altogether the 
relation of politics to religion and of religion to 
politics, so that the vessel of the State should be left 
to no other pilotage than man’s wisdom, which, 
without any higher inspiration than its own, in times 
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of perplexity and trouble often plunges into disastrous 
folly. Men, who from simple secular motives aimed 
at disestablishment—motives which, compared with 
those whose movements have just been described, 
were wide as the poles asunder—might openly scoff 
or secretly smile at the profession of evangelical 
religion ; but that evangelical religion was really the 
secret spring of the enterprise, of which the originators 
had no reason to be ashamed, who took the word of 
God as the star to guide their course. 

A new organization on the line of the Ecclesiastical 
Knowledge Society appeared in 1844, helped forward 
by political considerations, which came more and 
more to mingle themselves with the religious aspects 
of the question. A conference was held in the spring 
of 1844, when a great number of English and Scotch 
delegates assembled, including Dr. Wardlaw and 
Josiah Conder. Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, 
and Unitarians were represented; but the greater 
proportion of those present came from the midland 
counties. Besides Dr. Pye Smith, Dr. Cox, and Mr. 
Burnet, no conspicuous London ministers identified 
themselves with the enterprise ; Dr. Campbell joined 
it-for awhile, and then retired. Prominent amongst 
the advocates was Mr. Edward Miall, an able man 
with deep convictions and disinterested aims, who 
left the pulpit for the: press, and started the Moncon- 
formist newspaper. His hand for many years was 
on the helm of the new vessel, launched by the con- 
ference under the name of the “British Anti-State 
Church Association.” The religious element was 
retained, but the political became more and more 
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active. It found warm supporters in different parts 
of the country, but many distinguished Nonconfor- 
mists, strong voluntaries on religious grounds, stood 
aloof. Mr. James, of Birmingham, remarked to an 
American friend: “We are not agreed among our- 
selves. Many of us are opposed’ to a confederation, 
half religious and half political, entitled the ‘ Anti- 
Church and State Conference. This has had its 
influence in originating a new periodical, in which 
moderation is to be arrayed against ultraism.” 

It ought to be noticed in connexion with the Anti- 
State Church controversy that. those who supported 
it were by no means inimical to the Episcopal Church 
as a religious institution. So far from it, they con- 
scientiously believed that, if freed from State con- 
trol, and left to develop the energy and resources it 
possessed, it would be far more effective than it is 
at present. They rejoiced, as we have seen, in its 
increased spirituality and zeal, and were in many 
instances ready to help in building churches and in 
carrying on other kinds of religious work. They con- 
demned church spoliation and violent methods of 
terminating an alliance with the State. 


“To break,” said Dr. Pye Smith, “its manifest connexion 
with our civil institutions in any other way than by the gentle 
operation of conviction in the minds of its own members 
would be venturing upon a dark and very perilous course. 
My ardent wish and prayer is that the Establishment may 
be improved, delivered from evils and defects of every kind, 
and meliorated, honoured, and blessed to the highest perfec- 
tion of conformity to the requirements of the holy Scriptures ; 
when that time arrives the Episcopal Church will have a 
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power immensely greater than that of any other denomina- 
tion of Christians. Her venerable edifices, her hold upon 
the affections of Englishmen in general, her endowments 
equally distributed (for I trust that no spoliation will ever 
be suffered), and the unfettered activity of her ministers 
upon a system of freedom in worshipping and preaching 
in any barn or hovel or field, will be likely, under the blessing 
of Heaven’s grace, to produce effects of the most glorious 
kind in the advancement of genuine religion.” 4 


Whatever might be thought of the reasonableness 
of these expectations, the expression of them by such 
a man as Dr. Smith showed how unfair were the 
charges brought against Nonconformists in general, 
that they were animated by antipathy to the Epis- 
copal Church in England. 

I may conclude this chapter by stating that in 
1851 a census was taken, whence it appears that on 
Sunday, March 30th, there were found in attend- 
ance at places of worship 4,378,789. Of these 
2,541,244 were present at the services of the Esta- 
blished Church ; the rest included Protestant noncon- 
formist congregations. To these were added 252,783 
Roman Catholics. 

Another fact may be mentioned here: 


“Tn 1876 a select committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed, to which the Public Worship Regulation 
Bill was referred, and a statement of the numbers of the 
clergy taken from the Clergy List was laid before it. This 
showed their total number of all grades to amount to 





? Sermon by Dr, Pye Smith, published in 1834. Appendix, 
P. 29, 
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nearly 25,000. It is worthy of notice that, in comparison 
with the enormous growth of population in recent years, 
there has been nothing like a proportionate increase in 
the numbers of the clergy. In 1811, when the population 
of England and Wales did not much exceed 10,000,000, 
the number of the active clergy was about 16,000, while 
in 1871, with a population considerably over 22,000,000, 
the same class did not number much over 19,000.” ! 


) Elliot’s State and Church, p. 25. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“FREE CHURCHES” OF THE PERIOD. 
1837-1850. 


URNING to the internal affairs of those com- 

monly known by the above designation—leav- 

ing Methodism for separate notice—attention may 

be first given to Congregationalists, because of their 

prominent position and activity at that time, owing 

in a great degree to the speedy growth of the Con- 
gregational Union. 

The chairmen of the union between 1837 and 
1850 included, besides those already described, cer- 
tain ministers who claim some distinct notice. 

Richard Elliott, who occupied the chair in 1841, 
had been, if I mistake not, a thoughtless young man, 
who, in passing by Surrey Chapel one night, was at- 
tracted by the lively singing, audible outside; enter- 
ing, he heard words he never forgot. For many years 
he sustained with honour a position in the town of 
Devizes, where, and indeed throughout the west of 
England, his name was a tower of strength. Friend 
and neighbour to Jay, of Bath, he united with him in 
promoting the cause of evangelical religion, to which 
his Nonconformity was subordinate and tributary. 
He presented an example of the power of character, 
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and told for very much, through what he was, no less 
than by what he dd. He embodied in life a vast 
amount of spiritual vital force. People fé/t and ac- 
knowledged the goodness of such men. 

John Reynolds, of Romsey, chairman in 1843, 
was characterised by graceful manners and genuine 
politeness. His father, I believe, was court‘ physi- 
cian; he himself became secretary to a minister of 
State, and, until death interrupted their intercourse, 
shared the acquaintance of his schoolfellows, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne and Viscount Palmerston. 
His glowing domestic affection, fervent piety, self- 
sacrifice for conscience’ sake—for he lost much by 
being a Dissenter—and irrepressible zeal were crown- 
ing distinctions of a long and useful life. 

John Burnet was chairman for 1845. As “ Burnet 
of Cork” he was very popular, and his appearance 
on a platform elicited rounds of applause. Of mid- 
dle stature, strong build, round face, with a counte- 
nance combining intelligence, geniality, humour, and 
a touch of sarcasm—with endless resources of illus- 
tration, and singular tact in debate—he could com- 
mand at will the largest audiences, and lead them on 
from gay to grave, with an Orpheus-like enchant- 
ment. He rarely wrote, but read much, so that he 
was one of Lord Bacon’s full men. His memory 
was marvellous, and he could combine humour with 
pathos. His wit was sometimes caustic, but this in 
preaching was put aside; in the pulpit no one could 
be graver. In private he engrossed conversation, 
and in conducting an argument was prone to put 
down an opponent with a stroke of satire or a flash 
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of drollery, when it was difficult bigs him to produce 
conclusive reasoning. 

Dr. Vaughan, chairman for 1846, at that time re- 
siding in Manchester, had previously been pastor of 
a Church at Kensington, where he had attracted a 
number of hearers not often found in dissenting 
chapels. As Professor of History in the London 
University, and as the author of the Lzfe of Wycliffe 
and other important historical works, he had be- 
come known in literary circles; and this circumstance 
attracted many distinguished persons, who listened 
with pleasure to his preaching. No one could look 
~ at him on great occasions without being struck with 
his appearance and manner. The searching glance 
from under his knitted brow, his compressed lips, 
his lordly bearing, his attitude and gesture, revealed 
what was out of the ordinary way, and created ex- 
pectations rarely disappointed. He took a leading 
part in the promotion of union between general 
culture and evangelical religion. Devoted to the 
latter, he considered that too many of its advocates 
in earlier days had neglected the study of litera- 
ture, beyond their own particular domain, and it 
was his strong conviction that both the piety and 
the intelligence of Englishmen might be improved 
by bringing the two things into relation with each 
other. No one opposed more than he did a sub- 
ordination of Scripture to the authority of human 
reason ; no one could be more determined to resist 
an invasion of the order in which the two had ever 
stood in the orthodox Churches of Christendom. 

The chairman for 1850 was Dr. Morison, editor 
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of the Evangelical Magazine, and prolific in the 
authorship of useful works; a man of unbounded 
industry and irrepressible spirits, who, though suffer- 
ing a martyrdom of pain for many years, would 
not relax in his efforts to serve the Divine Master, 
thus combining two qualities generally separated, 
activity in doing and patience in suffering. 

The Colonial Missionary Society was formed in 
connexion with the union, as I have stated already. 
Two other societies previously in existence were 
brought into. organized connexion with it. The 
Home Missionary Society originated in the year 
1819. Its constitution at first was undenomina- 
tional, but in course of time it became practically 
a Congregational institute. Men were sent out into 
destitute districts to preach and visit amongst the 
neglected inhabitants, and grants in aid of poor 
Churches were sometimes made by express vote. 
County associations assisted in supporting the so- 
ciety’s agents, and an academy for the training of 
home missionaries was established for a time at 
Cotton End, in the neighbourhood of Bedford, 
under the superintendence of the pastor of the vil- 
lage. Out of this movement grew what are called 
“home missionary pastorates,”’ a group of villages 
with a central place of worship, being committed 
to the spiritual care of an accredited teacher. The 
training at Cotton End was discontinued when larger 
establishments for the same purpose arose at Not- 
tingham and Bristol, and the organization of the 
home mission was in 1859 so far modified as to be 
placed under the control of county associations affi- 
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anced to the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales.! 

The Irish Evangelical like the Home Missionary 
Society was first built ona catholic basis; but as 
the denominational element increased, it affected this 
with other institutions, and in 1840 the promotion 
of Protestant Christianity after this manner virtually 
fell into the hands of the Congregational Union. 
The old name was still retained, but committee 
arrangements were framed to associate the society 
with the Home and Colonial, under the comprehensive 
designation of British Missions. ~Ireland, always a 
trouble to England, was found to be so in this case ; 
numerous conferences and discussions ensued with 
no satisfactory result. The board was dissolved in 
1856, but the three departments of work were carried 
on as before, only under new regulations. 

The Union at an early period determined to publish 
a periodical entitled Zhe Christian Wetness, which, 
together with religious and literary information, was 
to include a treatment of the question of the day— 
Church and State. “It involves,” said the prospectus, 
“the principal interests, both religious and political, 
of the British empire.” “To fire the mind we must 
illumine the judgment and awaken the conscience. 
Line must be upon line, line upon line, precept 
upon precept, here a little and there a little, and this 
will not be forgotten in the Christian Witness.” This 





1 For this account I am indebted to Dr. J. H. Wilson, who 
zealously served the home mission as secretary for several 
years. 
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appeal was written by Dr. Campbell, and illustrates 
the spirit and manner in which he conducted the 
periodical. His ability, self-possession, and defiance 
of opposition were unquestionable ; so also was the 
tenderness of his domestic affections. He could be 
a lion on the platform, and a lamb in the parlour. 
He was fitted to work by himself and in his own 
way ; but was not fit to represent other people, and 
to carry out the plans of a combined enterprise. 
Hence differences arose respecting the editor, and 
between the editor and some of his brethren. “With 
the editorship of the Christzan Witness he combined 
that of the Penny Magazine, which however was 
confined entirely to theological and practical topics. 
What complicated the relation in which the editor 
stood to the Union was that he edited at the same 
time a newspaper called the British Banner, which 
came to be associated by many with the din of battle 
and the shock of arms, and this publication, not being 
under the control of the Union, expressed opinions 
unapproved by some of those whom, in another 
editorial capacity, he was considered to represent. 
The reign of religious newspapers commenced some 
years before, and instead of discussing important 
questions apart from party considerations, they took 
their place by the side of secular prints, as repre- 
senting different schools and shades of opinion, 
throwing their influence into the support of parti- 
cular denominations, or of some section belonging to 
one or other of them. The position could not but 
be full of danger to both writers and readers ; and 
the danger proved too great in many instances for 
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either to overcome. Strife was provoked and pro- 
moted. The Banner unhappily did not escape the 
perils which encompassed it, in common with other 
periodicals of a similar type. Party questions were 
taken up in a party spirit; severe censures were 
passed on men and things, and personalities only 
aggravated the very evils which had called them 
forth. 

The Congregational Lecture was immediately con- 
nected with the Congregational Library, and might 
be said to belong to the Congregational Union. In 
1840 Dr. Alexander, of Edinburgh, delivered Pre- 
lections on the connexion and harmony of the Old 
and New Testaments. He showed that both Testa- 
ments belong to the same national literature ; that 
both unfold the unity of the Divine nature, and 
indicate distinctions in the Godhead ; that the mani- 
festation of the moral character of God is alike 
throughout ; that the righteousness and love of God 
revealed in the first is seen more fully in the second ; 
and that together they announce the incarnation and 
atonement of the Son of God, and the way of sal- 
vation through Him. Dr. Bennett, in. 1841, turned 
to the Fathers, and exhibited the Theology of the 
Early Christian Church, giving copious extracts 
from patristic literature as illustrative of opinions 
held respecting revelation, the Divine nature, the 
divinity of Christ, the Trinity, redemption, election, 
and justification, also the Church, the sacraments, 
and Christian ethics ; finally he set forth the causes 
of the peculiar character stamped on the doctrines of 
that age. He looked at his subject from a Puritan 
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point of view, but left his quotations to speak for 
themselves, without seeking to press them into 
the service of denominational interests. He did not 
regard the earlier any more than the later Fathers 
as authoritative guides to the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture and Christianity. The next lecturer, Walter 
Scott, in 1843 selected as his subject the existence 
of Evil Spirits, not as a topic for curious speculation, 
but as one illustrated by Holy Writ and having 
practical bearings on mankind. Entering, as it were, 
the invisible world under guidance of the Bible, he 
dwelt upon the personal existence and the inimical 
agency of fallen angels; attempted inquiries into 
witchcraft, divination, and demonology ; set forth 
his conceptions of our Lord’s temptations ; and ap- 
plied to his hearers and readers practical lessons 
drawn from the doctrine of Satanic influence over 
human minds, Dr. Halley, in 1844, called attention 
to the doctrine of Sacraments, devoting a first 
course. to baptism, and reserving a second for the 
Lord’s supper. He found himself necessarily in a 
controversial field, and after discussing the baptism 
of the Jews and the baptism of John, points sur- 
rounded by thorns of disputation, he attacked 
Anglo-Catholics in an exposure of the dogma of 
baptismal regeneration,—Baptists as to the mode 
and the subjects of the ordinance,—and some of his 
own denomination for restricting baptism to the 
children of believers. It is more controversial than 
any former series, except perhaps Gilbert’s on the 
Atonement. The lecturer for 1845 was Dr. Payne, 
already mentioned as a chairman of the Union. He 
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had been educated partly in Scotland, and had 
imbibed a strong taste for Scotch metaphysics. He 
exhibited his attainments in this branch of study 
by a work on Mental Science, in which he walked 
closely in the footprints of his instructors. His 
metaphysical habit of thought appears in his Con- 
gregational Lecture on Original Sin, which he 
described as the present native state and character 
of man. His opinions were not exactly the same 
as those of the Puritans, and he differed from Anglo- 
Catholic teaching on the subject. The statements 
of Augustine and Jonathan Edwards he could not 
adopt. He rejected the notion of imputed sin, and 
also that of the human race having existed in Adam, 
so as to have amoral identity with him. To say 
that we have consented to Adam’s sin, and therefore 
have virtually committed it, as Stapfer argued and 
as Edwards held by adopting his argument, Payne 
pronounced to be a betrayal of evangelical truth 
“by false and sophistical arguments.”! His main 
point is that the advantages enjoyed by Adam, 
and which the lecturer defines as “chartered bene- 
fits,” were forfeited by his fall. Those benefits, he 
said, did not pertain to Adam’s station, or his phy- 
sical nature, or his intellectual faculties, but to his 
moral and spiritual state, as originally a holy being ; 
and these gifts of sovereignty admitted of suspension, 
and were suspended through a violation on the 
human side of the original Adamic charter. 

Dr. Hamilton, in 1847, took up the revealed doc- 





1 Payne’s Congregational Lecture, p. 89. 
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trine of Rewards and Punishments; but though he 
treated the subject in its Scripture aspects, he com- 
menced with an inquiry into the nature of law and 
its necessary connexion with Divine sanctions. The 
responsibility and the immortality of man, and the 
resurrection of the body, suggested inquiries into the 
invariableness of moral ideas, the defects of human 
legislation, and the position occupied by the idea of 
recompense in an economy of grace. A lecture 
follows on heaven, in which the author gives play 
to his imagination, and the last three discourses are 
devoted to the subject of future punishment, in which 
he maintains the doctrine of its eternal duration. 

Dr. Davidson, in 1848, examined the Ecclesiastical 
Polity of the New Testament, treating of Church 
offices, and the election of pastors and deacons, The 
balance of power, the nature of ecclesiastical courts, 
as well as the constitution of the primitive ecclesia 
exhibit an unusual independence and freedom of 
handling ; and whilst defending the actual system of 
Congregationalism, he says, and I think very justly, 
that Independents are “wrong in splitting up what 
ought to be one Church, the company of believers in 
modern towns, into several Churches, each with its 
own pastor, which, in their independent individuality, 
are patches and shreds, often incapable of a right self 
government, because they have lost sight of the unity 
and kind of government existing in the earliest 
Churches.” } 

The lecture for 1849 was undertaken by Dr. 








1 Davidson’s Congregational Lecture, p. 123. 
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Stowell, on the Work of the Spirit; and the gist of 
the whole book is contained in these propositions : 
The work of the Spirit in renewing the szuzzer is not 
essential to the responsibility and obligation of the 
man ; the spiritual life which we ascribe to the Holy 
Ghost produces, as its fruit, whatever can be included 
in the highest morality; this spiritual life secures 
results which transcend the aims of philosophy ; and 
the practical energy of the spiritual character displays 
the harmonious workings of the spirit of man and 
Spirit of God. 

It is sufficient to specify, as briefly as possible, the 
lines of thought pursued in these Prelections, without 
attempting any critical inquiry into their plan, their 
arguments, and their style. Like all such productions, 
they differed considerably in their degrees of merit, 
but on the whole they will bear respectable comparison 
with other volumes of the same class. 

A tide of change set in amongst Independent 
colleges, Lancashire was the first to receive the bene- 
fit which it brought. The Academy, as it had been 
called, at Blackburn, after a revival under Dr. Payne, 
before he removed to Exeter, was found in 1838 to 
need further change. The standard of admission 
was low, the term of study short, and the preaching 
engagements were numerous; hence a determination 
was formed to reorganize the institution, and for this 
purpose to remove it to Manchester, where greater 
facilities would be afforded for the accommodation 
and culture of students. A site for a handsome build- 
ing was secured at Whalley Range; the foundation 
was laid in 1840, and in 1843 a college was opened 
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for fifty students, with Dr. Vaughan as president and 
professor of theology, and Dr. Davidson as professor 
of Biblical criticism. This establishment has since 
been connected with Owen’s College, so far as to reap 
the advantages of its extensive Art courses, whilst 
the theological faculty carries on an advanced system 
of education within its own halls. Dr. Payne having 
left Blackburn for Exeter, he there pursued educa- 
tional work until the year 1845; but the number of stu- 
dents declined, the constituency in the neighbourhood 
felt unable to sustain it, and to prevent its dissolution, 
the ministers and friends at Plymouth determined 
to remove it to their own vicinity. Accordingly 
temporary premises were engaged, Dr. Newth, now 
Principal of New College, London, was associated 
with Dr. Payne; and in 1852 it was resolved to 
erect a suitable college building, which reached com- 
pletion in 1861. Dr. Payne, who died in 1848, was 
succeeded by Dr. Alliott and the Rev. J. M. Charlton. 

A still more important change took place in London. 
In 1843 the attention of the constituencies of Coward, 
Homerton, and Highbury Colleges was called to 
what has been termed the wasteful expenditure of | 
money and teaching power in the separate mainte- 
nance within a limited neighbourhood of three in- 
stitutions, similar in their nature and aim. Con- 
ferences were held between the different authorities, 
and, after much deliberation, measures were adopted 
to unite these old academies. A fresh edifice was 
needful for the accommodation of the combined 
classes, and a suitable site in St. John’s Wood being 
selected, New College was built upon it, and opened 
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in the year 1851. Dr. Harris, who had previously 
presided at Cheshunt College, was elected the first 
Principal. An important innovation was made on the 
traditionary arrangements of dissenting academies. 
Previously, students had been resident in buildings 
provided for education. In this instance they were 
to be non-resident, certified lodging houses being 
secured for their use. 

The Congregationalists established a Chapel Build- 
ing Society for London in 1848, and the earliest edifice 
to which it contributed was Horbury Chapel, Notting 
Hill. The first stone was laid that year; the pro- 
ject originated with the congregation at Kensington, 
who were anxious to provide increased accommoda- 
tion for the neighbourhood, and they sent out a 
swarm of members to constitute the nucleus of another 
Church. It was reported three years ago that new 
Congregational chapels had been erected or were in 
progress, accommodating about 105,750 persons, and 
costing nearly £700,000. Fifteen of these chapels 
were entirely built or paid for by the society. The 
same body of religionists established in 1853 a Chapel 
Building Society for England, Wales, and the Channel 
Islands. A Manse Fund was added, and later on an 
Irish Fund. Five hundred and forty improved places 
of worship, meeting the wants of half a million of 
people, together with'twenty-two manses, were results 
registered in 1881, the whole property being valued at 
upwards of 41,000,000. The Lancashire and Cheshire 
Congregationalists in 1868 undertook a work of their 


own for supplying the spiritual wants of their own 
localities, 
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Foreign missionary labour during the ten years 
embraced within this chapter was vigorously carried 
on by Congregational Churches, and two of their 
representatives won so universal a fame, and so con- 
spicuous a place in English religious history, that it 
would be unpardonable to pass them by in these 
volumes. 

There lies on the floor of Westminster Abbey a 
slab with this inscription : 


“ Brought by faithful friends over land and sea, here rests 
David ‘Livingstone — missionary, traveller, philanthropist. 
Born March roth, 1813, at Blantyre, Lanarkshire ; died May 
1st, 1873, at Chitambo’s Village, Ulala. For thirty years 
his life was spent in an unwearied effort to evangelise the 
native races, to explore the undiscovered secrets, to abolish 
the desolating slave trade of Central Africa, where, with his 
last words, he wrote, “All I can say in my solitude is, May 
Heaven’s blessing come down on every one, American, 
English, Turk, who will help to heal this open sore of the 
world.” 


A cotton-spinner’s boy, employed from six in the 
morning till eight at night, he fixed a book on the 
spinning jenny, and so learned Latin. On summer 
evenings and during holidays he studied the rocks 
and woods of his native Clydesdale. Out of savings 
from hard toil he paid his expenses at the University 
of Glasgow, and there gained a medical diploma. 
But before this he experienced a change, with the 
history of which many who know him as a traveller 
are unfamiliar. 


“Great pains,” he says, “had been taken by my parents to 
U 
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instil the doctrines of Christianity into my mind, and I had 
no difficulty in understanding the theory of our free salva- 
tion by the atonement of our Saviour ; but it was only about 
this time that I really began to feel the necessity and value 
of a personal application of the provisions of that atonement 
to my own case. The change was like what may be supposed 
would take place were it possible to cure a case of colour 
blindness. The perfect freeness with which the pardon of 
all our guilt is offered in God’s book drew forth feelings of 
affectionate love to Him who bought us with His blood ; 
and a deep sense of obligation to Him for His mercy has 
influenced, in some small measure, my conduct ever since. 

In the glow of love which Christianity inspires, I 
soon resolved to devote my life to the alleviation of human 
misery. Turning this idea over in my mind, I felt that to 
be a pioneer of Christianity in China (that was the sphere 
he desired at first) might lead to the material benefit of 
some portions of that immense empire ; and therefore set 
myself to obtain a medical education in order to be quali- 
fied for that enterprise.” 


He received ordination amongst the Independents, 
and sailed for Africa in 1840. Heis soon found in 
the beautiful valley of Mabotsa, studying the native 
language and habits. Missionary life suggested to him 
all sorts of philanthropic aims, and, in the pursuit of 
these, not from a mere love of adventure, he after- 
wards started to ascertain the situation of mysterious 
lakes, and to trace the course of unknown rivers. His 
discoveries have been published to the world, but 
only few Englishmen could enjoy his personal ac- 
quaintance ; those who did can testify to his extra- 
ordinary simplicity of character, his determined will, 
his undaunted courage, his wide intelligence, his calm 
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missionary zeal, and his childlike piety. His last ex- 
plorations and his last words will never be forgotten. 
“Build. me a hut to die in,” he said,“I am going 
home. I am very cold, put more grass over the hut.” 

His wanderings have deepened and extended our 
interests in Africa. Geography in abstract forms is. 
forbidding ; but the occurrence of startling incidents, 
tales of adventure, instances of heroism, acts of philan- 
thropy can colour and adorn the dullest of sandy 
deserts ; and in many a house where little was known 
of the land of Ham attention has been fixed by 
Livingstone’s travels, and out of distant mists spot 
after spot has loomed in bright sunshine. The reports 
of the London Missionary Society inform us of his 
early labours in preaching the gospel. 

His father-in-law, Dr. Moffat, was in the African 
field before Livingstone; and about the time the latter 
commenced his career, the former visited this country 
during leave of absence to inform English Churches 
of what he had witnessed and of what, through God’s 
blessing, he had also achieved. No one who knew 
him only as an old man can have any idea of the 
speeches he delivered forty years ago, when he kept 
thousands in breathless attention, as he related, in 
genuine poetical diction—which made his pictures 
of Dutch homes, Bechuana huts and congregations 
start into life-—what he had seen of the transforming 
power of the gospel in heathen lives amongst the 
most ignorant and degraded of the human race. His 
humility in private, his absorption in missionary work 
wherever he went, were as remarkable as those reci- 
tative utterances on the platform and in the pulpit, 
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which, like the cadences of an ancient bard, awakened 
sympathetic echoes in the minds of delighted auditors. 

On completing what I have to say with regard 
to Congregationalism, I may be permitted to remark 
that after the lapse of thirty years I can look back 
with pleasure upon the ministers of that generation. 
They were deserving of the love and honour they 
~ received, and I may add there were others rising into 
public life prepared to followin their steps. Some of 
the latter are gone; their Master called them away 
earlier than the elders. Amongst them was the 
saintly Samuel Martin, of Westminster Chapel, of 
whom his neighbour, Dean Stanley, always spoke 
with peculiar reverence and affection, telling how a 


clergyman after a visit referred to him as an “angel- _ 


like man.” To his name may be added that of 
David Thomas, of Bristol, whose elevated and genial 
character won from a wide circle unusual attachment, 
and whose rare, indeed unique, spiritual power in the 
pulpit captivated and subdued all who were capable 
of entering into sympathy with one so thoughtful 
and so good. Others claim notice. Enoch Mellor, 
of Halifax, a man and minister of another type, a 
favourite pupil of Sir William Hamilton at Edin- 
burgh, addicted to logical processes of thought, which 
led him along theological lines remote from every- 
thing like mysticism, and showing his intellectual 
strength in argumentative defences of what he con- 
ceived to be evangelical and ecclesiastical truth, whilst 
generous affections endeared him to a wide circle of 
friends; and Alexander Raleigh, also belonging to 
a different class of thinkers and speakers, quick at 
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catching beautiful phases of Bible story, touching 
sentiments of Holy Writ, and lovely aspects of our 
Saviour’s life, and aptly wise in connecting them all 
with the experience and duties of daily life, these two 
fulfilled a ministry which has left precious memories 
in the hearts of those who listened delightedly to 
their earnest teaching. 

One of the contemporary members of the Congre- 
gational body, who entered the ministry about 1830, 
and became more widely known in his later days, 
was Henry Rogers. Not as preacher, or platform 
orator, or denominational leader, or man of busi- 
ness, did he ever distinguish himself; but perhaps 
in literary circles, as philosopher, critic, and contro- 
versialist, his reputation surpassed that of any of 
his brethren. As early as 1834 he wrote an Zssay 
on the Life and Genius of Jonathan Edwards, and 
not long afterwards he published Memoirs of Fohn 
Howe. In 1842 we find him contributing an article 
to the Edinburgh Review on the life and writings 
of Thomas Fuller, which was followed in successive 
years by brilliant essays on a large number of sub- 
jects. Luther, Leibnitz, Pascal, Socrates, Descartes, 
and Locke passed under a searching, discriminative, 
yet sympathising examination, and into controversies 
about the Oxford school and rationalism Rogers 
threw himself heart and soul, lashing with severity 
those whom he regarded as opponents of Protestant 
and orthodox principles. One can detect sometimes 
a strong love of victory, blended with loyal advocacy 
of truth; but of the sincerity of the latter and his 
perfect disinterestedness there can be no doubt. 
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A work of his, entitled The Eclipse of Faith (1852), 
was a most important contribution to the contro- 
versy then going on between the new school of 
philosophers, opposed to Christianity, and those who 
adhered to the gospel revelation. To attacks on this 
work he wrote a reply, and I remember learning at 
the time how affected he was by reflections cast on 
the moral character of Jesus. He felt pierced to the 
heart by dishonour done to Him whom he looked 
upon as his closest and dearest friend. 





1 T cannot forbear quoting the words of my old fellow student 
in his Eclipse of Faith (p. 125) in reference to “ spiritual insight,” 
set up by philosophers asa criterion of religious truth: ‘“ Even 
as to that fundamental position, the existence of a Being of 
unlimited power and wisdom (as to His unlimited goodness I 
believe that nothing but an external revelation can absolutely 
certify us), I feel that I am much more indebted to those 
inferences from design, which these writers make so light of, 
than to any clearness in the imperfect tuition ; for if I found, 
and surely this is the true test, the traces of design less con- 
spicuous in the external world, confusion there as in the moral, 
and in both greater than is now found in either, I extremely 
doubt whether the faintest surmise of such a Being would have 
suggested itself to me. But be that as it may, as to their other 
cardinal sentiments, the nature of my relations to this Being, His 
placability if offended, the terms of forgiveness if any, whether, 
as these gentlemen affirm, He is accessible to all without any 
atonement or mediator,—as to all this, I solemnly declare that, 
apart from external instruction, 1 cannot by interrogating my 
racked spirit catch even a murmur. That it must be faint 
indeed in other men, so faint as to render the pretensions of 
the certitude of the internal revelation, and its indepen- 
dence of all external revelation, perfectly preposterous, I infer 
from this, that they have for the most part arrived at 
diametrically opposite conclusions from those of these inter- 
preters of the spiritual revelation. As to the articles, indeed, 
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He was a man singularly destitute of pecuniary 
and social ambition: offers of emolument and invi- 
tations to mingle in circles attractive to most men 
he steadily declined, and preferred a humble and 
retired life in connexion with duties as an author 
and tutor. For many years he filled the office of 
a professor in Spring Hill and Lancashire Colleges, 
and educated his students by vzva voce comments on 
principles and books, in a way which stimulated the 
intellect to active and patient inquiry. His conver- 
sational powers were of a high order. He delighted 
in Socratic dialogues, and showed puzzled and sup- 
prised inquirers the way to truth by warning them 
against paths of error. With all his multifarious 
reading, and breadth of philosophical inquiry, he 
retained a warm and even passionate attachment to 
the gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, re- 
senting aspersions cast on His history as injury done 
to the character of a personal friend. His attach- 
ment to the cause of evangelical Nonconformity 





of man’s immortality and a future state, it would be truly 
difficult for my spiritual insight to verify theirs; for accor- 
ding to Mr. Parker, his insight affirms that man zs immortal, 
and Mr. Newman’s insight declares nothing about the matter. 
Nor is my consciousness, so far as I can trace it, mine only. 
This painful uncertainty has been the confession of multitudes 
of far greater minds ; they have been so far from contending 
that we have naturally a clear utterance on these great ques- 
tions, that they have acknowledged the necessity of an external 
revelation ; and mankind in general, so far from thinking or 
feeling such light superfluous, have been gaping after it, and 
adopted almost anything that but bore the name. What then 
am I to think of this all sufficient revelation from within?” 
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was very strong, and he could not do or say anything, 
however great the worldly advantage might be in 
some people’s estimation, which would at all com- 
promise his position as a conscientious Dissenter. 
He enjoyed the friendship of such men as Archbishop 
Whately and Lord Macaulay, whom he sincerely 
esteemed and admired, gratefully acknowledging the 
benefits he had received from “the splendid produc- 
tions of their genius.” } 

The survey of the thirteen years included within 
this chapter suggests private memories of Congre- 
gational life. It was less known, more quiet and 
retired than it is now. Almost every pastor could 
say, “I dwell among my own people.” Summer 
excursions all over Europe were uncommon, and 
a visit to America or the Holy Land was rare 
indeed. Ministerial engagements at a distance were 
blended with holiday pleasures, and delightful was 
a summer ride on the top of a four-in-hand coach 
to some distant town, with a warm welcome at the 
journey’s end. Pulpit exchanges, chapel openings, 
anniversaries, and ordinations were frequent, and 
formed chief breaks in the monotony of home; and 
if there was little comparatively of public excitement, 
there was abundance of tranquil satisfaction. 

From the Independent we turn to the Baptist 
denomination. 





1 See dedication of his Assays in three volumes. I confine 
my notices of ministerial friends to those who have finished 
their course; and now, as this page is passing through the 


press, I have to add the singularly honoured name of James 
Baldwin Brown. 
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A double work was undertaken in the metropolis 
by a distinguished Baptist, Sir Morton Peto. He 
built Bloomsbury Chapel, near Oxford Street, where, 
nearly up to the time of his death, William Brock, 
after a prosperous ministry at Norwich, laboured 
most successfully amongst the people of London. A 
thorough Englishman, with a countenance inspiring 
confidence, a gift of speech rich in Saxon utterances, 
a mind full of common sense, a heart inspired with 
warm affections, and habits of indomitable activity, 
he drew and kept together a crowded congregation, 
who contributed a new source of Baptist power, 
when the denomination had been on the decline. 
Dr. Brock was a catholic Christian, loving good men 
of every name, and I have heard him tell how 
on Sunday mornings, when he and his neighbour, 
the Hon. Mr. Villiers, afterwards Bishop of Dur- 
ham, met on the way to church, the one would 
say, “The Lord be with thee,” and the other respond, 
“ And with thy spirit.” Sir Morton Peto soon after- 
wards purchased and fitted up for worship, in Regent’s 
Park, the Diorama, where. painted views had been 
popular; and he turned the place into a Baptist 
chapel. Dr. Landels was the first pastor. 

The Baptists up to the period just named had not 
been represented before by such imposing edifices 
as now appeared. The meeting-houses in Keppel 
Street, Eagle Street, Little Wild Street, Devonshire 
Square, and other localities had made no pretensions 
to architectural style, and the congregations they 
accommodated were by no means large. For some 
reason Baptists and Methodists were in the rear, as 
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to their metropolitan position ; but at the date we 
have reached both denominations began to make a 
new start, and their efforts have been. crowned with 
a large accession of adherents. But as the trade of 
London absorbs such an immense space, as many 
of the houses in the main thoroughfares are left 
empty on a Sunday, their masters having taken 
residences’in the suburbs, the increase as to number 
in Baptist places of worship,—and the same may be 
‘said of Wesleyans and others,—has been mainly in 
those enormous suburbs which stretch out from the 
great centre in all directions. There nonconformist, 
as well as Episcopal, communities find ample scope 
for their spiritual ambition, and in those fields of 
sacred toil the Baptists have not been slow to labour. 
In the great hives of industrial activity all over the 
midland and northern counties they have further 
manifested their zeal and assiduity. Leicester, Man- 
chester, Liverpool afford eminent examples. 

From 1850 down to the present period the Baptist 
denomination has been active and successful, and in 
1883, according to a summary of statistics for that 
period, there were in England 2,926 chapels and 1,936 
churches, 219,414 members in communion, under 
the care of 1,415 pastors.! 

An important step was taken by some leading 
men in the Baptist’denomination just on the edge 
of the present chronological division. In the course 
of the year 1836 the Baptist Translation Society 
was formed. The missionaries at Serampore were 
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laborious Bible translators, and down to the year 
1827 they received grants in aid from the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Then the committee were 
formally apprised that in the Indian version the 
Greek word for baptism was translated “immersion.” 
Other missionaries complained of the practice, saying 
that it did injury by limiting a term which was 
widely translated by the large majority of Christians. 
It was asked by the committee whether there was 
any hope of relaxation in the strict mode of render- 
ing the term. Dr. Carey’s reply was unfavourable. 
On the other hand, the Bible committee felt bound 
to entertain the objection made by pzdobaptist 
labourers in the mission field. They therefore stipu- 
lated, as terms on which alone further assistance 
could be rendered to the brethren, that the Greek 
word in question should be rendered by a word de- 
rived from the original, or of such a kind as would 
be unobjectionable to pzedobaptists. Whereupon 
the Baptist Missionary Society replied, under the 
impression of further argument being useless, that it 
could not proceed to any particular consideration of 
the points in question. An application for continued 
help was renewed by the mission board in 1836, and 
this re-opened the controversy. The application was 
declined, and against this proceeding a protest was 
presented, signed by above five hundred ministers 
of the Baptist union. As the committee had acted 
on prudential grounds, considering that the persons 
composing their constituents entertained different 
opinions respecting baptism, it expressed itself de- 
termined to adhere to the course pursued with regard 
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to the English and other versions. Strictures on the 
Society’s position were published by one author ; the 
course taken by the Society was vindicated by” 
another ; the result of the whole discussion being the 
commencement of a “ Bible Translation Society,” to 
countenance those translations alone, which rendered 
the controverted term by words exclusively signify- 
ing zmmersion. The movement, it is said, was not 
approved by the entire Baptist body. 

Of Baptist ministers, besides those already men- 
tioned, who flourished in the early part of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, the following may be mentioned: 
Charles Birrell, of Liverpool, author of The Life 
of Richard Kniil, who, like the subject of that 
volume, had laboured in St. Petersburg, a man of 
singular refinement and culture, thoughtful, affec- 
tionate, winning, as in public so in private; George 
Gould, of Norwich, a stanch advocate for open 
communion, who carried through successfully a law- 
suit for removing restrictions from access to the 
Lord’s table in St. Mary’s, Norwich—a man of busi- 
ness capacity, with lawyer-like shrewdness, and 
strong attachment to evangelical truth ; finally, 
Dr. Manning, a young minister at that period, full 
of hope and promise, completely fulfilled in after 
‘years, cut short, alas! not long ago.? 





‘ History of the British and Foreign Bible Soczety, vol. i. 
PD. l72. 

* Written in 1882. My notices of Baptist brethren must 
end, as in other cases at the year 1850, leaving out many I 
have known and loved. 
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Presbyterians come within this chapter. They are 
divisible into two classes: the old English, those 
whose predecessors formed the first section of the 
original three denominations ; and the New Scotch, 
those composed of Free Church and United Presby- 
terian ministers. 

The old English Presbyterians, who had adopted 
Unitarian opinions, seceded, as we have seen, from 
the general body of Protestant dissenting ministers, 
Circumstances embittered subsequent relations, and 
others of an earlier and later date infused into the 
strife, if not bitterness, yet greater alienation. In 
1824, thirteen years earlier than Queen Victoria’s 
accession, a speech by a Unitarian minister at Man- 
chester provoked reprisals on the part of those whom 
he attacked. They said that a large number of 
buildings occupied by Unitarians did not belong of 
right to them, because those buildings had been 
endowed for orthodox uses; and even in 1817 the 
case of a meeting-house so circumstanced, at Wolver- 
hampton, had been thrown into chancery, where it 
lingered nineteen years. Before its settlement an 
important question was submitted for decision,— 
whether charities bequeathed by Lady Hewley, and 
at the time of this suit in Unitarian hands, did not 
legally belong to other religionists, seeing that, 
though the trusts were unspecific, her ladyship un- 
doubtedly had been orthodox. The fact is, that at 
the period of the bequest Unitarianism lay under a 
legal ban. The Toleration Act unjustly withheld 
liberty of worship from those who denied the Trinity, 
and therefore property left to the unorthodox was 
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subject to forfeiture. Proceedings against Lady 
Hewley’s Unitarian trustees, carried on by members 
of the Independent denomination, of course excited 
deep displeasure in the old Presbyterian body, and 
for a time at least, in many instances, brought to an 
end all kindliness between the two denominations. 
This lamentable rupture was completed when the 
suit was decided in favour of the applicants. New 
trustees were appointed, and such an arrangement 
awakened alarm in all who held endowments on 
terms similar to those of the Hewley estate. “The 
suit being at an end,” wrote Mr. Aspland to his son, 
“we must look for something more, the event having 
thrown down all our fences and exposed us to in- 
roads from our enemies. The opinion of almost all 
our professional friends is, that, according to the law 
as now declared, all our foundations before 1813 are 
endangered, say even the Gravel Pits ”—his own place 
of worship,—“ and also Duckinfield ”»—where his son 
preached,—“ you having built upon a Trinitarian 
foundation, as the law, ‘the perfection of reason,’ will 
have it.”’ The Wolverhampton case, following the 
law in Lady Hewley’s business, came to be decided 
in favour of orthodox plaintiffs: It was natural that 
Unitarians holding property on ancient foundations 
should be concerned at the dark prospect before 
them, and I do not *wonder at their seeking shelter 
from threatening storms. They found friends in Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, Mr, Macaulay, 
and Mr. Gladstone. A measure was brought before 





1 Life of Aspland, p. 577. 
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Parliament to prevent further disturbance of trusts 
where buildings had been held by the present occu- 
piers for twenty-five years. The bill went by the 
name of the Dissenters’ Chapel Bill, though in truth 
it affected advantageously, not Dissenters in general, 
but Unitarians in particular, if not entirely ; their 
possessions alone appeared in danger. The bill, 
introduced by the chancellor and advocated by Lord 
Brougham in the Lords, met with great opposi- 
tion, especially from the Bishop of London (Dr. 
Blomfield), who, followed by the Bishop of Exeter 
(Dr. Phillpotts), made a speech on the subject, claim- 
ing that the interests of orthodox religion at large, 
not those of orthodox Dissenters merely, were in- 
volved in the issue. The Government and all the law 
peers supporting it, the bill was carried by forty-one 
against nine. Church people, Wesleyans, Congrega- 
tionalists, and Baptists petitioned that it might not 
be made law ; numerous pamphlets also were issued 
on both sides. A strong conviction of right moved 
each party, one insisting upon right by virtue of law, 
the others upon right by virtue of possession. Theo- 
logical zeal showed itself still more potent, the 
Unitarians being valiant for free thought, their op- 
ponents determined to preserve orthodoxy. When 
amidst the raging storm the bill reached the Com- 
mons, debate waxed hot between Peel, Russell, 
Macaulay, and Gladstone, who supported it, and Sir 
Robert Inglis, Fox Maule, and others, who opposed 
it. The argument both in and out of Parliament 
on the side of opponents to the Bill was “that the 
intention of the founders, where it can be ascertained, 
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by means consistent with the rules of legal interpre- 
tation, should govern and regulate the administration 
of charitable trusts in all future time.” An argument 
in favour of the bill, and carrying with it great 
weight—in fact, the Lord Chancellor’s argument— | 
was, “evidence is lost by lapse of time, parties are no 
longer able to establish by direct evidence; but the 
lapse of time establishes by continued possession, 
another title balancing and replacing the title that 
has been lost.” With this reason another appeared. 
namely, that without an act to settle such questions, 
there would ensue from the Hewley decision no end 
of confusion, no end of suits, no end of expense, 
The Hewley costs amounted at the time to nearly 
%30,000 ; and two or three hundred new suits were 
lying in wait to follow. The bill passed, and it put 
an end to further litigation. 

If I may venture to say so, I think that the lawyer’s 
argument as senator was less weighty than the lawyer’s 
decision as judge. That decision settled the /egal 
right, and on legal grounds other similar decisions 
probably would have succeeded ; but other and 
higher considerations bear on the point. Suppose 
the bill had not passed, that the courts had still been 
open to orthodox suitors, and that consequently one 
chapel after another had been wrested from Uni- 
tarians, would consequences, in the shape of increased 
bitterness, in the shape of deepened prejudices 
against evangelical truths, in the shape of religious 





* Debate on the Dissenters’ Chapel Bill in the House of 
Lords, May 3rd, 1844. 
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scandals, employed as themes for infidel scoffs,— 
would all these have been counterbalanced by any 
increase, however great, of trust property for orthodox 
purposes? Would not the acquisition of material 
property have been vastly more _— balanced by the 
moral loss? 

Scotch Presbyterianism flourished in London, under 
the ministry of Dr. Cumming in Crown Court, and 
the ministry of Dr. Hamilton in Regent’s Square. A 
large congregation assembled in each of these places, 
the former representing the Established, the latter the 
Free Church of Scotland. Both these clergymen 
were popular authors, as well as popular preachers. 
All who knew James Hamilton could testify to the 
sweetness of his disposition, the purity of his character, 
the warmth of his devotion, and his fervent and tender 
love to the Lord and Saviour. But far beyond the 
limits of personal acquaintanceship, his intellectual 
and spiritual influence made itself felt in the proceed- 
ings of the Evangelical Alliance, of which he was a 
distinguished member and advocate—in congregations 
other than his own, where he found large and sym- 
pathetic audiences,—but especially amongst the read- 
ing public, by whom his pictorial illustrations, devo- 
tional ardour, pathetic sentiments, and quaint diction 
were highly appreciated. 

Of the modern Presbyterian Church in England, 
the following account is given by Dr. M‘Crie: 


“The spiritual torpor which had settled down on the 
Churches in England, as elsewhere, during the last century, 
began, about the third decade of the present, to spring into 
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new life; and the ancient Presbyterians of England ex- 
tended the right hand of fellowship to their Scottish 
brethren, who, though residing across the border, still 
adhered to the Westminster standards, and claimed eccle- 
siastical connexion with their native country. Hence the 
constitution of the present Presbyterian Churches in 
England. Some of these are in fellowship with the United 
Presbyterian Church, others with the Established Church 
of Scotland. Another party, however, having sympathised 
with the Scottish Church in her struggles for spiritual inde- 
pendence, forraed itself, in 1844, into a Church in sisterly 
communion with the Free Church of Scotland, but with an 
independent jurisdiction of its own, under the denomina- 
tion of ‘The Presbyterian Church in England.’ It deserves 
to be noticed that no sooner did it assume this independent 
position, no sooner was the official ligature with Scotland 
severed, than it sprang into new life; it ceased to be 
regarded, as it had previously been, in the light of a colonial 
or foreign Church ; and in conjunction with other Churches 
tracing their constitution in common to the Westminster 
Assembly, it promises to become in a few years a worthy. 
scion and genuine representative of the ancient Presbyterian 
Church of England. The total number of English Presby- 
terian Churches adhering to the Westminster Standards 


amounted, in the year 1873, to upwards of two hundred 
and fifty.” 1 


Amongst the United Presbyterian ministers of 
London were Dr. Young and Dr. Archer. The 
former was pastor at Albion Chapel, Moorfields, now 
pulled down. He attracted attention as early as 
1836 by a course of lectures on “The Chief Points in 
Controversy between Protestants and Roman Catho- 
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lics,” and shared a measure of London popularity ; 
but his health broke down, and he sought retirement. 
Residing in Germany for some years, where he took 
up his abode for a time at Heidelberg, he devoted 
himself to the study of Teutonic metaphysics, criti- 
cism, and divinity, and for the rest of life relinquished 
the pulpit for the study, seeking to establish certain 
fundamental truths of the gospel. Differing from his 
brethren on some points, he produced, in his Chrzst of 
ffistory, an argument in support of our Lord’s Divine 
nature, founded upon the facts of His life on earth. 
The Mystery of Evil and Good followed soon after- 
wards, and this book was pronounced by-Sir William 
Hamilton “one of the best and most satisfactory on 
the subject.” The Province of Reason is of later date, 
containing a criticism of Mansel’s Bampton Lecture, 
He resided in England for a considerable period 
before his death, known personally to a limited circle, 
and instinctively shrinking from public notice, except 
through the press. 

Dr. Archer lived as much in public as his brother 
minister lived in private. The pulpit or the platform, 
rather than the pen, was the instrument he loved to 
employ in religious service. A copious and im- 
passioned speaker, he was much in request by 
societies, and in Exeter Hall he felt quite at home. 
A zealous Protestant, he liked to attack Popery, and 
lectures on the subject from his fervid lips elicited 
loud applause. He made himself a pleasant com- 
panion, and gathered round him an attached Scotch 
congregation at an old fashioned meeting-house in 
Oxendon Street, Haymarket, now pulled down—a 
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building erected for the use of Richard Baxter, near 
the back of Secretary Coventry’s garden wall. 

Free Churches of the later period come too near our 
own time to furnish any of those points of archaic in- 
terest which, under the title of “manners and customs,” 
have an almost fascinating effect on modern readers. 
The habits of Dissenting society in the middle of this 
century are familiar enough perhaps to the majority 
of persons into whose hands this book may fall; 
but it may not be superfluous to remark, that after 
the great political and commercial advances in this 
country, which commenced with the passing of the 
Reform Bill, a visible change in social position came 
over a number of Nonconformists. They did not 
take the place of certain aristocratic predecessors of 
Commonwealth and later times ; they did not become 
large landed proprietors, like the heads of old county 
families: but by their industrial activity, in some of 
the northern cities and towns especially, they entered 
the ranks of that new order, now familiarly known by 
the name of cotton lords. They acquired wealth, 
and wealth gave them a distinction which they had 
not inherited. At the same time, in different parts 
of the country, a number of individuals of a similar 
class attained to eminence amongst their fellow 
citizens. Municipal and political influence followed. 
Dissenting members multiplied in civic corporations, 
they increased in electioneering activity, and one after 
another entered the House of Commons. In a few 
instances they received titles of honour beyond those 
which are the mere accompaniments of office. Un- 
doubtedly they began to be a power in the State, 
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beyond what was thought of forty years before; and 
after the wealth and elevation secured in this and 
other ways there doubtless followed some revolution 
in old nonconformist habits of extreme simplicity, 
and the lines began to fade which had once marked 
out their formal separation fromi the world. I can 
remember many of the richer men in Congregational 
and other Churches who could, without affectation, 
adopt the modest words of the Shunammite, “I dwell 
among my own people”; but such instances have 
become rarer by degrees. Increased intercourse with 
people outside their own circles has had a manifest 
effect in this respect amongst the rest, that perhaps 
the sectarianism with which Dissenters were re- 
proached—and which was largely the result of their 
being regarded, not simply as a section or a party of 
the great community of Christians, but as a schis- 
matical sect, cutting themselves off from fellowship 
with their brethren—has somewhat diminished, and 
is melting away under the influence of wider social 
sympathies. 

This is not the place to dwell upon the fact, that 
on these and other accounts Nonconformity is be- 
coming a factor in the State, as it did not appear to 
be two or three generations ago ; and there can be no 
doubt that it is destined to have a yet larger share in 
shaping the future destinies of England. The hope 
is, that, unembittered by remembrances of old strifes, 
different Christian denominations will cultivate the 
reciprocities of brotherly intercourse and of co-opera- 
tion in common work for promoting genuine religious 
and moral interests at home and abroad. 


CHAPTER, XVi, 


METHODIST CONTROVERSIES. 
1837-1850. 


ESLEYAN METHODISM in 1837 pre- 
sented aspects dark and bright. Thick 
clouds encompassed rays of sunshine. A quarterly 
fast-day was made special, to promote humiliation 
on account of decreased numbers, owing to the ex- 
istence of strife and division. People met, with deep 
seriousness, and sought an outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit; about the same time clouds “ of distrust and 
apathy, arising out of the discords, excitement, and 
turbulence of agitation, seemed to break, and showers 
of blessing descended on a few spots. . . . There 
was a great and general attendance on Divine wor- 
ship, and enlarged congregations called for extended 
chapel accommodation. . . . Week after week the 
columns of Wesleyan intelligence were crowded with 
chapel erections and chapel enlargement in almost 
every part of the connexion.” ! 
The main event in this period of Methodist history 
was the Centenary celebration of 1839, arranged in 
commemoration of the founder’s work; and it was 





1 Smith’s Azstory, vol. iii. p. 337. Such are the facts related 
by this Methodist historian. 
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employed as a season for effort according to a char- 
acteristic Methodist conviction, that sentiment should 
find expression in deeds and gifts. It was resolved 
to raise a fund worthy of the occasion, a new 
theological institution and new missionary premises 
being suggested as objects to be kept in view. They 
could not do what was done at the Baptist mis- 
sionary jubilee, to be hereafter described. No spot 
like that at Kettering, no date like that of the day 
when Baptists met there in “the back parlour,” 
guided Wesleyans as to the placé and period of 
gathering; so they multiplied centres, and really 
multiplied seasons. A large committee assembled 
at Manchester, and afterwards central meetings were 
held in Liverpool, London, Bristol, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, Leeds, Hull, Newcastle, and Dublin. In 
November they began in the great Lancashire port 
of England, and the next month an extraordinary 
gathering was seen in London ; extraordinary in two 
respects—first, that it lasted (or ten in the morning 
till eventide, and next, that it became an occasion 
for honouring the holy dead by offerings connected 
with their names, for one gave a donation in memory 
of a departed friend and a second, “as one that mourned 
for his mother.” Other gifts were laid on the altar in 
like solemn ways. The assembly came to “ Mount 
Zion, and to the spirits of just men made perfect.” 
To follow these convocations from town to town is 
impossible. It is enough to ano the words of one 
who attended them. 


“‘But the Centenary movement did not terminate here. 
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These meetings, as centres of great divisions of the country, 
undoubtedly kindled a flame in the hearts of leading mem- 
bers, whose means enabled them to travel the requisite 
distance to attend them. It was yet to be ascertained 
whether the less opulent of the middle and poorer classes 
would, in their own localities, enter into the same spirit, and 
follow the example of their more wealthy brethren. They 
did so almost universally, and with equal, if not intenser, 
feeling and liberality. We attended some of the most im- 
portant divisional meetings, heard our most wealthy men 
announce their princely donations, and never so admired 
many of them as on these occasions. Never have we seen 
the rich man more fully lost in the manifestation of Chris- 
tian character. Christian humility, deepest gratitude, simple 
and unaffected liberality were the prominent features which 
called forth admiration. Yet in many a circuit meeting, 
in remote and unmentioned localities, we saw poor men, 
presenting their sovereign or their five shillings, display as 
much intelligent feeling and grateful love, while a big tear 
trickled over their faces, and the suppressed exclamation 
was just audible, ‘What shall I render unto the Lord for 
all His benefits?’ And when it is considered that the ten 
principal meetings were succeeded by above 430 circuit 
meetings, ranging over the whole of Great Britain and 
Ireland, some conception may be formed of the amount of 
religious and connexional influence exerted in the country.” 


At the Conference in 1839 a Centenary sermon 
was preached by the ex-president. The discourse 
occupied nearly thrée hours, but was “heard with 
unbroken attention and overpowering interest.” A 
Centenary Hall and Mission House in Bishopsgate 
Street was the first memorial structure paid for out 
of the money raised, and in January, 1841, the 
premises were opened by solemn services, Then 
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followed the building and consecration of an Institute 
at Didsbury for educating ministerial candidates. — 
In September, 1843, there followed the completion 
of another edifice for a similar purpose on a spot 
adjoining Richmond Park. 

The money raised at this ‘celebration exceeded 
4 230,000; and when the Centenary buildings, the 
Missionary society, and the Theological institutions 
had been provided for, enough remained to assist 
other objects, including the extinction of chapel 
debts, the promotion of Wesleyan education, and 
the provision of a fund for the relief of worn out 
preachers. It did honour to the catholic spirit of. 
the conference, that the sum of 41000 was set apart 
for the British and Foreign Bible Society. The 
cohesion and elaborate machinery of Methodism, 
after the shock it had received from passing con- 
troversies, enabled the Connexion on this, as on 
subsequent occasions, to achieve what perhaps no 
other body of Christians, with the same means and 
under the same circumstances, would have ventured 
to attempt. Outsiders will blame Wesleyanism for 
its minute and inflexible legislation and discipline, 
and these may appear anything but attractive to 
members of other denominations ; but there is no 
denying that Methodists understand their own affairs 
better than other people do, and that the powers of 
control and inspiration possessed by the society have 
much to do with the extraordinary combined efforts 
put forth on this and other similar occasions. 

Taking a stand in the year 1843, and looking back 
to the year 1816, when the cause took a fresh start 
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in its missionary race, we are struck with its progress 
during the interval. The number of members, at the 
beginning, was in Great Britain 191,680, in Ireland 
28,542, and in mission fields 21,097; at the end, in 
Great Britain 331,024, in Ireland 28,004, and abroad 
92,288. The reduction in Ireland is accounted for 
by secessions amounting to one third of the whole 
body, a circumstance which originated in controver- 
sies on the subject of sacraments. The agitation in 
England had diminished the increase. 
Notwithstanding all which had happened, the in- 
crease in Great Britain amounted to no less than 
139,344 ; missionary augmentation went so far as to 
reach 71,161. The total advance is stated as being 
209,967. Soon after the Centenary excitements, an 
extraordinary man passed away. The name of 
William, or as he was commonly called, “ Billy,” 
Dawson had become amongst Methodists, for some 
time before, a household word. At the distance of 
forty years he will come back to a few, in distinct 
form—a burly Yorkshireman of middle height, broad 
shouldered, with a good-humoured countenance, 
wearing a scratch wig, which he had an odd knack 
of adjusting afresh every few minutes, and uttering 
what he had to say in a voice of power and compass. 
One of nature’s orators, never having studied Quin- 
tilian, rough and ready, his imagination controlling 
rather than controlled, not of fastidious taste, and 
altogether a person of that class which seems spoiled 
by culture, he wonderfully impressed educated as 
well as uneducated people. There would sometimes 
be a dramatic touch in his method, as when, after 
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tearing a notice paper in pieces and scattering them 
round the pulpit, he announced a hymn, “Give to 
the wind thy fears,” etc. The voice, the attitude, 
the manner of the man were such as those who did 
not know him are unable to understand; but the 
whole remains indelibly impressed on the memories 
of some in their old age. He was only, as it is 
called, a “local preacher,” yet he was as popular as 
any itinerant. 

Methodists at the Centenary period had a clear sky 
overhead ; soon the clouds returned after the rain. 
For though peace prevailed in Conference, agitation 
went on outside. A newspaper criticised certain dis- 
tinguished leaders ; and attacks, printed on fly sheets, 
issued from a source enveloped in mystery. The 
circumstance could not but irritate. Who were the 
authors ? what should be done? At the Centenary 
celebration, James Everett, a noted preacher had, with 
intense ardour, expressed his attachment to Method- 
ism ; notwithstanding, suspicion lighted on him now 
In the Conference of 1849 the usual question was 
proposed, “ Are there any objections against any of 
the preachers?” and the President referred to mutual 
confidence and good-will as essential to the welfare 
of the connexion. Some one alluded to “the fly 
sheets,” when the suspected preacher just noticed 
was named, and with him another. They were sent 
for, and asked whether they were authors, wholly or 
in part, of the censured publications? They declined 
to answer. A committee, appointed to examine the 
matter, recommended the expulsion of one and the 
suspension of the other. Two more were also ex- 
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communicated. Such proceedings are out of harmony 
with ordinary ideas. That accused persons should be 
asked to criminate themselves is opposed to English 
law and practice, and is intolerable in English society. 
But Methodism has laws of its own. It constitutes 
a sort of family, for the existence of which more than 
usual confidence is requisite. Questions, it is said, 
may be asked in a household not admissible else- 
where. Such kind of discipline was exercised now, 
and supported by a large majority. “The Conference 
almost unanimously adopted the recommendation of 
the committee.”! How far this policy was wise is 
a question which will probably now be viewed by 
many Methodists differently from what it was then. 
Certainly their ministers as a body are self-sacrificing 
to an extreme, especially in the surrender of personal 
liberty ; and whatever may be thought of them in 
other respects, their generosity and absorption in 
promoting a common end cannot be denied. Here 
is the secret of their singular efficiency, and it has 
been said, that any one who is prepared to make 
such a surrender as they have done must abide by 
it, and pay a penalty arising from the occurrence 
of unpleasant circumstances. Many men could not 
conscientiously make such a surrender, and surely 
all must admit that in the case now described a 
strain was put upon human nature beyond common 
endurance, and what followed is not surprising. 
Those expelled, still attached to Methodism, made, 
as many had done before, attempts to effect an 





 Smith’s History, vol. iii, p. 464, 
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organic change by diminishing the power which 
existed in a few hands, and by increasing the in- 
fluence of the lay element. This naturally excited 
sympathy in other denominations where the lay ele- 
ment was strong. They pronounced an unfavourable 
judgment on the Conference, and aided the expelled 
in their appeal to public opinion. A principle, no 
doubt, and ‘a very important one, was involved in the 
controversy ; but personalities were very conspicuous. 
Criticism of the characters of certain men originated 
the dispute ; and counter-criticism of the character, 
temper, and spirit of the critics themselves, followed 
of course. Things were said and done by those cut 
off from the old-fellowship, as well as by those who 
were authors of the excision, not to be justified by 
impartial observers; and in some cases there was 
an eager readiness, on the part of non-Methodists, 
to plunge into a warfare which properly did not 
belong to them. At all events, seceders organised 
themselves under the name of Methodist Reformers, 
and occupied common ground with those who had 
earlier separated, and taken the title of the “New 
Methodist Association.” Both insisted on lay in- 
fluence as a counterpoise to what they deemed 
ministerial despotism. Under such circumstances, a 
continuance of two distinct bodies appeared unde- 
sirable; and after a time steps were taken for 
amalgamating them under the title of “ United 
Methodist Free Churches.”! It was not carried into 





1 A deed of reference was executed in 1865 for the settle- 
ment of chapels belonging to the “ Reformers” on the same 
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effect until 1857, a date beyond the reach of this 
chapter. Happily, wounds made at the time have 
been much mollified, if not perfectly healed; and 
after the fraternal proceedings of the great Methodist 
Convention a few years ago, it would be a sad pity 
to open old sores. It is not to be supposed that 
amidst connexional strifes unanimity was untouched 
among remaining members, but some did not share 
in personal resentments felt by others. An example 
of beautiful charitableness must not be passed by. 
William Bunting, son of the famous Jabez, was a 
person of rare individuality. Once seen, he seemed 
not likely to be forgotten. “He made you think 
of the risen Lazarus walking pensively from his first 
to his second sepulchre,” for he was thin like a 
skeleton and pale like a corpse, whilst an ethereal 
refinement marked his every mien, and made you 
feel as if you had come in contact with one belonging 
to another world. His brother, who has painted a 
striking picture of him, thus describes his relation 
to the fly sheet controversy. 


“Reverencing my father’s opinions, though with none 
of his reforming tendencies, approving generally his ecclesi- 
astical policy, yet he often broke a lance with him. His 
loyalty to his leader tempted him sometimes, by a reaction 
which can easily be understood, to needless displays of inde- 





trusts as had been laid down in the foundation deed of the 
“Association.” I have been furnished with a copy by my 
beloved friend, W. H. Cozens Hardy, Esq., of Letheringsett Hall, 
Norfolk, who identified himself with the movement, and con- 
tributed largely to its success. The United Methodist Free 
Churches have taken a good position in English Christendom. 
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pendence.” . . . “A fair estimate of the motives and char- 
acter of his antagonists was always manifest, and if there 
were among the ranks of the Methodist ministry good and 
able men who systematically opposed the views to which 
his father’s son had committed himself,—those were the 
men to whom he always abounded in expressions of respect 
and in demonstrations of friendship. He ran, as by in- 
stinct, to the rescue of any brother to whom popular 
caprice or the infirmities of ecclesiastical tribunals appeared 
to him to be in danger of doing wrong; undertook chival- 
rously many hopeless cases, and, as it seemed to some of 
us, occasionally lost an intense and all-sacrificing sense 
of what was due to the whole body in his too favourable 
construction of the acts of individuals.” Dismissals in the 
case of those whom he had known and honoured were too 
painful for him. ‘He never abandoned these desolate 
ones ; he clung to the hope that some more favourable, 
perhaps some counterbalancing, disclosures might be made, 
at all events at the great day: meanwhile he comforted 
and counselled as best he could.” * 


In the Methodist atmosphere of that day this was 
thought by some to be going very far. Possibly 
now some would go farther still. Conscientious con- 
victions often run along different lines, and opinions 
true and right may blend with feelings false and 
wrong ; and, looking beyond Methodism, let me add 
respecting this honoured friend, in words employed by 
his brother, “ He learned from men who had thought 
things out, each in his own way, what were the real 
differences among Christians: how a little explana- 
tion here, a mode of illustration there, enlargement 





1 Memorials of the late Rev. W. M. Bunting, pp. 41, 42. 
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of heart anywhere, bridges over seas of disputation, 
diminishes distance, scatters mists, and makes clear 
the only way to heaven.” ! 

The “ New Connexion Methodists ” celebrated their 
jubilee in 1846, when “the deed poll” was placed 
before Conference in a new and complete form, 
giving a legal identity to the body “in the persons 
of twenty-four guardian representatives, twelve minis- 
ters and twelve laymen.” The newest Wesleyan 
organizations, as well as the oldest, provided carefully 
for cohesion of parts no less than for the supremacy 
of Conferential law ; and the practical problem wrought 
out by the younger bodies was, how the lay can co- 
operate with the clerical element in maintaining a 
definite ecclesiastical order. The New Connexion 
had 20,000 members at the time of the jubilee, and 
the Conference resolved to raise the sum of 420,000 
for the liquidation of chapel debts, the education 
of preachers, the assistance of retired ministers, and 
various missionary purposes. ; 

The Primitive Methodists, with characteristic en- 
thusiasm and energy, during the period to which the 
chapter relates, pursued their work, not only in rural 
districts, but in large towns. Old circuits were ex- 
tended, and new ones marked out ; at the same time 
missions in all directions were attempted, many a 
case appearing to others, though not to them, as a 
forlorn hope. The open air, the country common, 
the town cross, the city street were chosen places 
of worship, or rather, preferred positions for holding 





1 Memorials of the late Rev. W. M. Bunting, p. 38. 
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forth the “word of life to a crooked and perverse 
“nation.” Walking in procession and singing hymns 
were means of attracting public notice; and this 
course of proceeding in other respects, though it 
might be adapted to vulgar minds, shocked and re- 
pelled people of refinement. These Methodists were 
obnoxious to all High Churchmen, who cast a long- 
ing look upon medizval times, when Christendom 
was untroubled by upstart sects as in the nine- 
teenth century. Yet the Primitives, in their very 
irregular movements, drawing people from parish 
churches to wayside pulpits, and gathering them into 
societies of their own, were so far, only walking in 
the footsteps of thirteenth-century Friars, who in- 
spired the dislike of the regular priesthood and 
steady-going monastic orders. Neither the offenders 
nor the offended, however, thought of this parallel, 
nor did it occur to them that revivals, in their noisy 
demonstrations, had been anticipated by proceedings 
before the Reformation in Italy and elsewhere. After 
all, who that knows what human nature is, and how 
wonderfully the Holy Spirit works amidst much 
that is discordant, will doubt that where the Gospel 
is faithfully proclaimed, even by erratic messengers, 
it proves the power of God unto salvation? 

The Primitives were still cruelly persecuted. Their 
extravagances offended many. One page after an- 
other of their history details sufferings, not only at 
the hands of ruffians, but at the hands of those from 
whom better conduct might have been expected. 
The mob pelted and drove away the preachers, as 
if they had been wild beasts, and employers and 

y 
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landlords threatened the hearers with dismissal from 
work and with notices to quit. Sad details are abun- . 
dant. In 1843, in a midland town, some preachers 
held a short service in a back street, and announced 
an intention to speak in the market-place the same 
day. As soon as one of them began he had rotten 
eggs flung in his face, and where he attempted to find 
shelter dirty water was poured over his head. Then 
followed other excesses which seem incredible. But 
spiritual effects were produced, cheering the hearts of 
victims. Two farmers, parish officers, being sent on 
one occasion to forbid an open air sermon, thought 
it best to listen before they interfered. They did 
listen, and were converted.! It was common in the 
early Church to interpret calamities befalling per- 
secutors as judgments executed by Divine Providence. 
The habit is seen in medizval writers, in histories of 
‘the Reformation, and in books by the Puritans. 
Hence no one should wonder that Methodists re- 
garded those who troubled them as visited by 
righteous judgments from God. 

The Primitive Connexion passed beyond Great 
Britain. It touched Ireland. It won victories in 
Canada and the United States. It reached as far as 
Australia and New Zealand, and cheering reports 
were communicated to the English conference. In 
1847 a Primitive Methodist conference was held in the 
state of Illinois. Statistics from 1840 to 1850 show 
a large increase. In the first of these years 405 
travelling and 6860 local preachers are reported, 





1 Petty’s History, p. 446, 
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with 79,967 members. In the second, we find 519 
travelling and 8524 local preachers, with 104,762 
members. 

Of old Calvinistic Methodists, the principal repre- 
sentatives appeared in the Countess of Huntingdor’s 
Connexion. Surrey Chapel, after Rowland Hill’s 
death, though it had never been identified with 
that body, remained Calvinistic Methodist, and re- 
ceived as minister James Sherman, one of the 
Countess’ ministers. He had fulfilled a successful 
career at Reading, and had gathered round him there 
a large number of Church people. He was an ex- 
ceedingly evangelical preacher, with a pleasant voice 
and a wonderful aptitude for producing popular im- 
pression. In his youth he had been noticed by 
Hannah More, and had received overtures to enter 
the Established Church, which he could not con- 
scientiously accept. He used the Book of Common 
Prayer, which he read in a surplice from the reading 
desk ; but on resigning his connexion with Surrey 
Chapel he accepted a call to an Independent pastorate 
at Blackheath—a circumstance which shows how 
thin, and how easily broken through, was the par- 
tition between the “Countess’ Connexion” and the 
Congregationalists. 

Spa Fields remained loyal to her ladyship. It 
belonged to the Connexional trust, and retained the 
Church service with slight modifications; and at 
Brighton a noted chapel bore the Countess’ name, 
under charge of Joseph Sortain, a man as devout 
as he was accomplished, and as evangelical in doc- 
trine as he was catholic in spirit. The Vineyards 
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at Bath, where Horace Walpole heard Wesley, had 
been a favourite spot with the memorable Selina, 
and it is still used for sacred offices such as she 
approved. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


QUAKERISM AND MORAVIANISM, 
1837-1850. 


HOSE who have the deepest conviction of the 
Holy Spirit’s presence, and who love to wait 
on Him for gracious teaching, are sometimes called 
Quietists. This name was given in particular to 
certain persons in Spain and France, who, at the 
close of the seventeenth century, were distinguished 
by a guzet spiritual attitude. It may appropriately 
be applied to a general group of religionists in 
England, composed of those who, differing from 
each other in some respects, more or less agree in the 
cultivation of this state of feeling. It is applicable 
to them on a further account, that in times of public 
agitation they keep themselves restful—not sharing 
in public strife, but remaining as lakes in sheltered 
spots, screened by mountains and forests, and scarcely 
touched by winds which lash into tumultuous waves 
the surface of broader waters. 

We have, in the present chapter, again to notice 
two denominations, to both of which these remarks 
apply. First take the Quakers. It was to be ex- 
pected that the Hicksite controversy would attract the 


attention of theologians outside the society. There 
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is no denying that an immense prejudice existed 
against George Fox and his followers in the seven- 
teenth century. It afterwards diminished, but it did 
not cease. It lingered down to the last two or three 
generations, and public opinion in reference to the 
body and. its principles was very different from what 
it is now. Owing to an idea that the basis of this 
denomination is unsound—a conviction increased by 
dislike to all mystical forms of thought—there were 
good men fifty years ago who made an attack, not 
upon its external peculiarities, but upon its funda- 
mental principle—that of “the inner light.” “It is 
not easy,” says Mr. Maurice, in his letter addressed 
to a member of the society, “to imagine two sets of 
men more contrasted in their opinions and habits 
of thought than the members of your sect and the 
old Scotch Calvinists.” The contrast continued till 
our own times; perhaps it continues to this day. 
At any rate, a strong, though not an unkind feeling 
existed in reference to Quakerism at the epoch of the 
Hicksite controversy; and an attempt was made on 
the north side of the Tweed to show that “the inward 
light” notion proceeded from another notion, latent 
it might be, of Scripture being insufficient. Scrip- 
ture needed something beyond itself. That idea was 
attributed to the Friends; and so a parallel was 
suggested, strange as it may appear, between them 
and Roman Catholics. Roman Catholics employed 








1 Kingdom of Christ, vol. iii. p. 277. 
* See Dr. Wardlaw’s Friendly Letters to the Society of 
Friends, 1830. 
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tradition as a supplement to the Bible; Quakers the 
“inward light.” This supposed resemblance was 
deemed illustrative of the way in which extremes 
meet. There was, at the side of this suspicion, 
another, namely, that Quakerism is Christianity 
shrouded in mystical Deism, and struggling with it 
like a lamp in a vapoury atmosphere! This last 
might be true of the Hicksite theory, but certainly 
it is not true of acknowledged English Quakerism. 
Friends in this country protest against anything like 
Deism ; and as to mysticesm—a word very often care- 
lessly used—that really means a habit of looking, 
whether through the medium of wild imagination or 
calm reason, at things intuitively, instead of Jogzcally: 
it is a mere accident whether it be connected with 
error or not. Thus criticised in different ways, the 
society passed through a severe ordeal; but in 
patience the good people possessed their souls. An 
able work, however, in its defence, explanatory rather 
than controversial, had been written as early as 1824 
by Joseph John Gurney, entitled Odservations on the 
Religious Peculiarities of the Society of Friends. He 
and others could employ argument as well as in- 
tuition, and could also appeal to Quaker declarations 
of orthodoxy on primary questions in relation to 
which they were supposed to be heterodox. 

The fact could not be concealed that the number 
of Friends was on the decline. “My attention,” says 
Mr. Forster in 1836, “has been attracted to the state 
of some of our small meetings; and tender feelings 


1 See Fostah Conder, a Memoir, p. 307. 
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have'been awakened for those who may dwell under 
the feeling of their disadvantages and those of their 
children. From not having the benefit of much in- 
strumental means, some may draw a contrast between 
their circumstances and those of other religious pro- 
fessions, and so be cast down. It is a fact that many 
of our meetings are very small, and they may be still 
smaller, and be held from month to month in 
silence.”! After all, though it be true that “speech 
is silvern and silence is golden,” people want a good 
deal of silvern speech in order that they may estimate 
the gold of silence. Silent meetings from week to 
week are apt to lose the spirit of worship, except 
where, as in the case of some of the grand old 
Quakers, spiritual life has reached the highest pitch 
of vigour. It was unlikely that young minds, 
superficial and volatile, should feel much interest in 
exercises requiring deep reflection; so Quakerism 
lost ground. Yet another thing imperilled its pro- 
sperity. The young were drawn away to other places 
of worship, where there was: something to be heard, 
where eloquent voices proclaimed truth or the con- 
trary, and the service of song filled the house of the 
Lord ; and it is to be feared that worldly attractions, 
that gay amusements, that snares, against which 
yearly epistles too often vainly warned, caught and 
entangled these young spirits, and kept them from 
persevering in paths beside “the still waters.” But 
Quakerism lost not its faith and hope. “Upon the 
whole,” says Mr. Forster at a later period, “as to the 





1 Memoirs of William Forster. By B. Seebohm, vol. ii. p. 110. 
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stability of the society, and the testimonies which 
have been laid upon Friends to the spirituality of the 
Christian religion, I am cheered and in good heart. 
Our numbers may be diminished, and much more so 
than we could at one time have anticipated; and yet 
the object for which the society was brought into 
existence may be answered, both in this and the 
future generations of the Church,”! 

There are sufficient proofs that the heart of English 
Quakerism remained sound in a belief of the essential 
doctrines of Christianity, but a suspicion existed that 
all was not right with the body of Friends, and that 
some special means needed to be employed as a 
defence against the irruption of American heresy. 
So strong was this feeling that, on account of a lax 
policy being followed, thirty resignations of member- 
ship were sent in to a monthly meeting in 1836. 
Those who resigned felt that something more was 
required for their edification and comfort than they 
found in existing provisions, that a more bold and 
distinct testimony to evangelical truths was called 
for, and they asked for changes in accordance with 
these sentiments. I speak from personal acquaintance 
with some excellent men and women in the north of 
England, whose minds were deeply affected at that 
time by a conviction that matters were not as they 
should be; and failing to find what they wanted in 
the society to which from infancy they had belonged, 
they began to seek it in other communions. Of 
course this awakened concern in their old friends, and 


1 Memoirs of William Forster, vol. ii. p. 114. 
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it found expression in a report to a monthly meeting, 
prepared by a committee of which William Forster 
was a member. “We do wholly and distinctly deny 
the justice of that imputation, which in various 
forms has been cast upon our religious society, as if 
it undervalued the blessed message of reconciliation 
through the atonement of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
one great sacrifice for the sins of all mankind, and 
instead thereof insisted, in an inclusive and therefore 
in a false and unscriptural manner, upon the doctrine 
of the influence of the Holy Spirit for our salvation.” 

Mr. Forster was still one of the main pillars of 
orthodoxy, and he continued to labour as a preacher 
and also in the support of philanthropic schemes. 
He had visited America before, and it was whilst 
fulfilling his last mission to that country, with an 
address to the president and governors of the States 
on the subject of abolition, that in 1854 he died, 
somewhat suddenly, in Blount County, Tennessee, 
where he is buried. He may be said to have 
sacrificed his life to the emancipation of slaves in the 
United States, after having devoted years at home 
to the emancipation of slaves in our own dominions. 
His preaching was widely acceptable, being remark- 
able for its profound insight into Divine truth and 
Christian experience ; and it is expressive of this and 
of. the peculiar langtiage current in his own circle, to 
cite the remark of one who, having heard him ina 
large assembly, said, “The waters were deep enough 
for William Forster to swim in.” ? 





Memoir of Forster, vol. ii. p. 105. ? [bid., vol. ii. p. 377. 
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His brother Josiah, also a public Friend, who was 
with him at the time of his death, threw all his 
energies into the work of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and might be seen in very old age, fort- 
night by fortnight, at the meetings of the committee 
at Earl’s Street, Blackfriars, where, as a sage counsellor, 
his presence to the last was valued by every member. 

Joseph John Gurney was another ornament of the 
society, devoted from his youth to the cause of the 
Bible, the emancipation of the slave, the education of 
the poor, and the peace of the world. No Quaker 
perhaps since William Penn, whom in character he 
somewhat resembled,! was so distinguished by 
scholarship and social intercourse beyond the circle 
of his own sect. He had a university education, and 
made literature an employment throughout life. He 
was the author, of several books which attracted 
general attention; and his calm and beautiful home 
at Earlham, near Norwich, was the resort of the 
wise and good of all denominations and of all ranks. 
The Nobleman, the Bishop, the Dissenting minister 
might be seen at his table, and a gathering at that 
hospitable spot during the week of the Norwich 
Bible meetings was the great religious festival of 
the county. Dr. Chalmers, on one occasion, met 
Bishop Bathurst there, and they were charmed with 
each other, as they talked of Atterbury, Warburton, 
Adam Smith, and David Hume, celebrities about 
whom the bishop had many anecdotes to tell, in 





1 Dean Stanley used to speak of this resemblance in his own 
peculiar way. 
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which the Quaker host took the liveliest interest. 
There Chalmers, in 1833, met Mrs, Opie. 


“It was curious to myself,” he says in his journal, “ that 
though told by Mr. Gurney in the morning of her being to 
dine, I had forgot the circumstance, and the idea of the 
accomplished novelist and poet was never once suggested 
by the image of this plain looking Quakeress, till it rushed 
upon me after dinner, when it suddenly and inconceivably 
augmented the interest I felt in her. We had much 
conversation, and drew greatly together, walking and talking 
with each other on the beautiful lawn after dinner. She 
has had access into all kinds of society, and her conversa- 
tion is all the more rich and interesting. I complained to 
her of one thing in Quakerism, and that is the mode of 
their introduction ; that I could have recognised in Mrs. 
Opie an acquaintance of thirty years’ standing, but that I 
did not, and could not, feel the charm of any such remi- 
niscences when Joseph John simply bade me lead out 
Amelia from his drawing-room to his dining-room.” } 


This is a pleasant glance at the recesses of Quaker 
life, and those who have had some personal experi- 
ence of it can testify that amongst the homes of 
England, for refinement and intelligence, combined 
with simplicity, none could surpass those of the 
Friends fifty or sixty years ago. 

If Joseph John Gurney was a good specimen of 
the scholar and the’gentleman, his brother Samuel 
was an equally good specimen of the merchant prince 
and open-handed benefactor. “It was a remarkable 
sight to witness the head of the firm of Overend & 





1 Memotrs of Dr. Chalmers, vol, ii. p. 311. 
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Co. plunged day by day into the vortex of city 
business, and returning thence to his domestic hearth 
without any trace of a mammon-loving spirit.”! 
Avaricious, certainly he was not; but there were 
times of trouble in Lombard Street, when Samuel 
Gurney felt what responsibilities were lying on his 
shoulders, and once, in the course of a monetary 
panic, he spent the whole night pacing his chamber 
unable to rest.2 Children from Stratford and Bow © 
enjoying a school treat at Ham House, found by 
experience that the owner was no churlish, inhos- 
pitable millionaire, but an old English gentleman ; 
and those who applied to him for all manner of sub- 
scriptions, found him ready to do good and willing 
to communicate. With his sister, Mrs. Fry, one of the 
queenliest of women that ever lived, he was in full 
accord, helping her in her objects and accompanying 
her in her prison visits. Never to be forgotten was 
an entertainment he gave to the officers of the Niger 
expedition, in which he took a deep interest ; when, 
after dinner, he gathered the notabilities in the 
drawing-room and read a chapter in the New Testa- 
ment, Mrs. Fry giving an address and closing the 
interview with a short prayer. 

Before 1850 lines of demarcation between Quaker 
and other forms of religion became increasingly faint, 
yet not so faint as they are now. Knowledge and 
refinement, in certain circles, attracted the acquaint- 
ance and friendship of persons outside. Families in 


1 Memorials of Samuel Gurney. By Mrs. Geldart, p. 28. 
2 This I was told by a near relative of his forty years ago. 
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different parts of the country lost the exclusive habits 
of earlier days. A common cultivation of scientific 
pursuits contributed to this result, notably in the case 
of Mr. Fox and his remarkable daughter Caroline, 
whose Journal, lately published, opens up scenes and 
conversations of a charming description. She was 
scarcely a typical Friend, though she remained until 
her death a member of the society. She wrote in 
1846: “I have assumed a name to-day for my 
religious principles, Quaker Catholicism, having 
direct spiritual teaching for its distinctive dogma, 
yet recognizing the high worth of all other forms of 
faith; a system in the sense of inclusion, not 
exclusion, an appreciation of the universal and 
various teachings of the Spirit through the faculties 
given us or independent of them.”! This confession 
of faith would not have satisfied William Forster, 
and might have been adopted by Hicksites ; but I am 
not aware that this excellent lady had any sympathy 
with the latter. I find no reference to their views in 
her journals or letters. 

A second class of English Quietists was composed 





1 Caroline Fox, her Journals and Letters, vol. ii. p. 52. In 
these volumes there are very numerous references to Sterling, 
“His friendship with her and her family is a strange illustration 
of that mingling of principles and ideas which was perhaps the 
chief characteristic of the generation to which these journals 
belong. The hard lines which had divided schools of thought 
were passing away, notwithstanding their apparent sharpening 
in passing struggles ; and all but a few extreme spirits were 
learning to understand each other better, and approximating 
to each other more and more.”—Quwuarterly Review, No. 360, 
p. 451. 
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of Moravians, who, though differing greatly from 
Quakers in creed and discipline, like them were few 
and retired, leading an unobserved life, not plunging 
into controversy, not ruffled by surrounding social 
storms. To turn from conflicts political and ecclesi- 
astical, such as have been described in this volume, 
to look at what Moravians were doing, is to leave the 
battlefield for green pastures, where men and women 
worked hard in the service of Christ. Their records 
occupy small space in the religious history of England 
between 1830 and 1850. Indeed, there is scarcely 
any material for an account of their proceedings in 
this country. 

Their old congregations, their old settlements, 
already enumerated, continued to exist, but they 
made little progress; I cannot discover more than 
three or four new organizations. Nor did any im- 
portant constitutional changes occur. A_ general 
Synod was held in Germany in 1836, when indeed a 
radical spirit appeared; but little, however, became 
changed, save that the lot was made non-compulsory 
except in the case of appointments to the Episco- 
pate. Another Synod in 1848, anticipated with some 
anxiety amidst continental revolutions, passed off in 
tranquillity, only reversing a new rule made in 1818. 
In 1838 the Moravians commenced a mission at the 
Cape of Good Hope among the Fingoes, a tribe 
which had escaped from Kafir slaveholders, and 
flocked into the colony as sheep having no shepherd. 
The mission established at Clarkson was a decided 
success. Subsequently two more stations were added 
in British Kafraria, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


PLYMOUTH BRETHREN. 
1820-1850. 


UAKERISM was a reaction against formalism 
and worldliness. Moravianism, though histo- 
rically different, and assuming the appearance of 
an old Episcopal wzztas fratrum, was also a reaction 
against ecclesiastical and social disorders. There 
arose a third form of religious conviction and pro- 
fession, bearing some resemblance to both the 
former, more especially the first. It came forward 
between the years 1820 and 1830, and slowly made 
its way into notice, amidst sharp criticism on the 
part of existing denominations. It assumed no 
distinctive name, but it soon came to be called 
Brethrenism, and from an early place of meeting, 
Plymouth Brethrenism. 

There are somewhat varying explanations of its 
commencement. Perhaps the safest course is to unite 
accounts, which though distinct are not contradictory. 
About the middle of the period I have mentioned, 
a young man of ardent piety, named Groves, was 
studying in Trinity College, Dublin, for missionary 
work connected with the Episcopal Church. Cir- 
cumstances arose which altered his purpose in refer- 
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ence to the ecclesiastical sphere of labour. He had 
doubts as to the propriety of studying general 
literature with a view to the ministry; he felt it 
right to give up his property as a sacrifice to the 
Lord, and in missionary labour to cast himself on 
Divine Providence ; further, he altered his views on 
baptism, and was immersed ; next, he resigned the 
thought of Episcopal ordination, partly because of the 
terms of subscription, still more because he held that 
every Christian, feeling a Divine call, had a right to 
preach the gospel without any human appointment, 
also that believers in Christ. should frequently meet 
together to break bread independently of any clerical 
ministration. Accordingly, he met some friends in 
Dublin for that purpose, and, as stated in another ac- 
count, “four Christian men,” in the winter of 1827-8, 
came together in like manner, but Mr. Groves’ name 
is not included. They had studied the Scriptures 
together, and had convinced themselves that all 
existing ecclesiastical systems were wrong, that 
Christendom was in confusion, and that the day of 
the Lord was at hand—prophecy was their favourite 
study. Mr. Darby, one of the “four Christian men” 
who met in the city of Dublin, published, in 1828, a 
tract on “the nature and unity of the Church of 
Christ,” in which he deprecated “a formal union of 
the outward professing bodies,’ which would prove 
but a “counterpart to Romish unity.” He.conceived 
that to seek the interest of any particular denomina- 
tion was inimical to the Spirit of God, and that all 
believers were to be embraced on the basis of Christ’s 
one kingdom. The last sentiment bore a catholic 
Zz 
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appearance; but when closely examined in the light 
of connected proceedings, it really meant the un- 
churching of all ecclesiastical communities whatever, 
and the rupture of every denominational tie. What 
had been built up in past ages was to be pulled 
down, and an indefinite visionary Christian republic 
was to rise over the ruins. 

Mr. Groves’ views were really catholic, which Mr. 
Darby’s were not. The former was prepared to unite 
with clergymen and nonconformists in the simple 


breaking of bread, and, without denouncing other ~ 


communities, to promote union “among all who 
possess the common life of the family of God.” He 
was no sectarian, but was prepared “to go in and out 
among God’s people everywhere, both conveying and 
receiving refreshment.”! Mr. Groves had the spirit 
of a martyr, and did a most wonderful missionary 
work in Persia and India.? The comprehensiveness 
of his principles, in contrast with the narrowness 
of those adopted by some of the Brethren, is ex- 
pressed by him when he says: “I daily more and 
more desire to see raised up for God discriminating 
witnesses, discerning between things that differ, en- 
during the evil for the sake of the good, rather than 
fleeing from the good for the sake of the evil. I am 
so fixed in this principle, that I could never give it 


up, even were those I most love to oppose me in it.”3 





1 Memoir of the late A. N. Groves, p. 39. 


> See the story of what he did at Bagdad. Memoir, chaps. v., ~ 


Vi., Vii. 
3 Memoir, p. 376. 
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And again: “While we hope Christ lingers, let us 
linger; and rather be behind than before to quit, in 
pitiful remembrance of our own iniquities and un- 
numbered errors. So long as we judge Christ to be 
dwelling with a man, that is our warrant for receiv- 
ing him, and for the charity of that judgment which 
declares Him not there, we are responsible.” As an 
ever-natrowing process was advancing amongst some 
of the Brethren, this excellent man was throwing out, 
far and wide, lines of charity and holding fellowship 
with members of all denominations. Archdeacon 
Corrie and Dr. Duff were his attached friends. 

Mr. Darby was very different from Mr. Groves. 
The branch of the Brethren connected with the 
former, proceeding on strictly sectarian principles, 
drew numerous members from the Churches in the 
neighbourhood, and met for worship at first at a 
private house, after 1829 in a large auction room at 
Dublin. About 1831 a group gathered in Plymouth, 
and publicly meeting at Providence Chapel, of that 
town, they received the appellation of “ Plymouth 
Brethren.” A profession of unworldliness, the con- 
secration of property to religious and beneficent uses, 
simplicity in dress and furniture, and the study of 
Scripture prophecy, appeared as their marked cha- 
racteristics. Many persons who joined them at that 
time stripped themselves of jewellery and ornaments 
to fill the boxes at a collection;? not only the 


1 Memoir, p. 534. 
2 Short Papers on Church History, vol. iii. p. 657, written by 
a Plymouth Brother. 
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luxuries, but the common conveniences of domestic 
life were sacrificed ; homes lost the appearance of 
home, religion was made repulsive, and distressing 
prejudices against it were infused into the minds of 
young people. 

It is difficult to receive, and therefore difficult to 
convey, a distinct conception of principles adopted by 
the Brethren, because they published no confession 
of faith, and issued no declaration of ecclesiastical 
order. They profess to take the New Testament as 
their rule, but this profession supplies no definite idea 
of their peculiarity, all Christian bodies saying the 
same. Their testimony appears to have been more 
negative than positive. They protested against 
worldliness ; they protested against Churchism; 
they protested against Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, 
and Independency, esteeming them all to be wrong. 
The Establishment was an apostasy, and Dissent no 
better. The one was latitudinarian, the other 
schismatic. The Brethren’s main positive manifesto 
is, that “the Lord is at hand,” and that “the Holy 
Ghost is the present sole and sufficient Sovereign in 
the Church during our Lord’s absence.” Multitudes 
of Christians say much the same, though they cannot 
adopt the Brethren’s notion of the second coming, 
nor give up Church government and discipline, 
which they believe to be essential to the preservation 
of religion. 

No one can justly doubt the sincere piety of many 
who united in this movement. Their ultimate object 
was good. They sought to be “delivered from this 
present evil world” ; they longed to live in the Spirit 
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and to walk in the Spirit, but their reproaches, 
thickly scattered on all sides, presented a sectarian 
and repulsive character ; and the matter came to be 
aggravated when they differed amongst themselves, 
and some of them proceeded to excommunicate the 
others. Opinions resembling those of Irving as to 
the humanity of Christ made way in certain quarters, 
those who were orthodox being naturally shocked at 
so sad an occurrence. A teacher at Plymouth named 
Newton, some years after the period to which we are 
limited, took a leading part in the promulgation of 
objectionable opinions ; upon which Mr. Darby and 
his friends excommunicated him as a heretic—not 
only so, but they would not hold communion with any 
one who, though not sharing in his errors, continued 
in fellowship with those who did. They said that 
any one who came from a meeting where false doc- 
trine was known to be held, contracted thereby a 
taint, though personally: he might be quite sound; 
and that where a single member of an heretical body 
is received, all other members are virtually received 
also. The idea of selectness in communion—no 
modern invention—went beyond the bounds of No- 
vatians and Donatists in the fourth and fifth centuries, | 
and all excesses of exclusion in modern times; but in 
support of a policy of excision they quoted St. Paul’s 
words to the Galatians, “Know ye not that a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump?” Nor were bonds 
of ecclesiastical recognition the only ones broken by 
this rule ; the common courtesies of life, I remember 
hearing at the time, were refused to those tainted 
by contact with heretical parties. Other companies, 
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however, received as Christians those who had not 
adopted condemned tenets, though they communed 
with those who had. Thus the Brethren, became 
divided into three sections: the heretics; those who 
would have nothing to do with them or their friends ; 
and those who received the latter, though not the 
former. In the census of 1851 it is stated that “the 
number of places of worship which the census 
officers in England returned as frequented by the 
Brethren was 134; but probably this number is 
below the truth, in consequence of the objection 
which they entertain to acknowledge any sectarian 
appellation.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
UNION. 
1837-50. 


CR een with the exclusiveness just 

described an intense craving after union ap- 
peared in different forms. One section of the High 
Church party longed for reconciliation between Rome 
and England; another looked in the direction of 
Oriental communions, and especially wished for fellow- 
ship with the Greeks ; Evangelicals in the Establish- 
ment and among Dissenters sought for an alliance 
amongst themselves. 

One of the first public steps! of this movement 
was taken by John Angell James, of Birmingham. 
He made a speech before the annual assembly of 
the Congregational Union in May, 1842. “Is it not 
in the power of this union,” he asked, “to bring about, 
by God’s blessing, a Protestant evangelical union of 
the whole body of Christ’s faithful followers, who 
have at any rate adopted the voluntary principle ?” 
These words expressed but a narrow idea, floating as 





1 “ For twenty years the preparations were being quietly and 
surely made.”—Evangelical Alliance (by Rev. J. Davis) : Essays 
and Addresses at New York Conference, 1873, p. 189. 
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a vision in the air. It was to be based, it seems, on 
the voluntary principle, though the speaker was, as 
he often said, prepared to embrace all Evangelicals 
within the arms of his Christian sympathy. In 
almost the next sentence he showed that he was 
thinking quite as much of union for defence, as of 
union for cultivating charity. “It appears to me 
that we have it in our power to raise up a defence 
against zzfidelity, Popery, Puseyism, and Plymouth 
Brethrenism, by bringing about a union of all Pro- 
testant bodies of Christians holding the voluntary 
principle.” Plymouth Brethren were then beginning 
to awaken the apprehensions of Congregationalists 
and others, and hence it was numbered amongst forces 
against which the proposed combination was to be 
arrayed. This looked more like contention than 
alliance. Afterwards the excellent Birmingham pas- 
tor printed a sort of conspectus, unfolding more fully 
what he had conceived ; and in it he laid down a basis 
of beliefs, still specifying Dissenters of different classes 
as eligible for admission, significantly adding, “Gladly 
would I see the Wesleyan body in such a union, and 
pious clergymen of the Churches of England and 
Scotland.” There was timidity in this project, as 
well as misapprehension of the best means of pro- 
moting union. He again urged the matter, but in an 
uncontroversial form, upon the Congregational Union, 
the following autumn, at a meeting in Liverpool. 
Dr. Leifchild, on his own responsibility, invited 
several London ministers, including Dr. Hamilton, of 
the Scotch Church, Regent’s Square, and Dr. Bun- 
ting, with his son William, to an assembly for prayer 
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and addresses on January 2nd, 1843. Mr. Latrobe, 
the Moravian, also joined them. Churchmen, Wes- 
leyans, and Presbyterians, as well as Independents 
and Baptists, soon came forward. The idea which 
moved these brethren about the same time pre- 
sented itself to other minds—a circumstance which 
has led to different accounts of what took place at 
the origin of the enterprise. The Rev. Alexander 
Keith, D.D., and the Rev. Ridley Herschell, it is 
said, “having returned from a visit to the Jews of 
Eastern Europe and Asia, and being on a visit to Sir 
Culling Eardley Smith, Bart., then residing at Tor- 
quay, were invited to give a public account of their 
mission and its results to the friends of the Jews in 
that place. A meeting for the purpose was fixed 
accordingly for January 27th, 1843. After the morn- 
ing meeting many of the friends dined at Admiral 
Hope’s house, and during the conversation the Rev. 
Gerard Smith remarked, ‘Is not the time come for 
evangelical Christians to abandon their little de- 
nominational differences, and to unite as one body 
in withstanding their threefold enemy—infidelity, 
popery, and profanity ?’” But this was a gathering 
subsequent to that in Craven Chapel. And here, 
again, the thought of something besides union 
distinctly reappears. 

Two public meetings speedily followed that at 
Craven Chapel, one at Exeter Hall, in June, being 
crowded to excess, so “that people’s clothes were in 
many cases torn from their backs”—an accidental 
occurrence not quite in harmony with the professed 
object. Resolutions were passed, but “no organism 
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was formed.” In July, 1843, the bicentenary of the 
Westminster Assembly, celebrated at Edinburgh, 
helped forward the design; when Mr. Henderson 
offered a prize for the best essay on “Christian 
Union.” In 1845 two successful essays were pub- 
lished. At an autumnal meeting of the Congre- 
gational Union at Leeds, in October, 1843, fresh 
resolutions, in favour of an alliance, were passed, and 
then followed a gathering at Liverpool where the 
contemplated institution attained an actual and 
definite form. 

What had been accomplished at Liverpool amounted 
to the formation of an Ezglish alliance; but there 
were continental and American brethren desirous of 
joining in this sort of confederation ; consequently a 
general conference of Anglo-Saxons and foreigners 
was arranged to be held in Freemasons’ Hall, 1846. 
“The mountains of Switzerland, the valleys of 
France, the plains of Germany sent forth their choi- 
cest heralds,’ says one of the members in rather 
grandiloquent terms. A number of towns, which he 
enumerates, “were represented by these honoured 
sons and faithful leaders. The Rhine and the Elbe, 
the Danube, the Saone and the Seine poured in as 
tributaries, with the Hudson and the St. Lawrence, 
the Ohio and Mississippi, with African and Asiatic 
streams, to swell the confluent well of consecrated 
affection and wisdom.” The conference described in 
this exuberant language was really large and remark- 
ably representative. Above eight hundred were pre- 
sent, and they included evangelical Christians from 
almost all British and Irish denominations, and from 
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the Lutheran and reformed communities of France 
and Germany. They met under the inspiration of a 
common purpose; and after declaring that “the 
Church of the living God, while it admits of growth, 
is one Church, never having lost and being incapable 
of losing its essential unity,’ after deploring the 
divisions which exist in Christendom, they resolved 
upon forming an alliance. Thus far there was enthu- 
siastic cordiality ; but a test was applied to the tem- 
per of the assembly when the following doctrinal 
basis was read and recommended : 


“That with a view, however, of furnishing the most satis- 
factory explanation, and guarding against misconception, 
in regard to their design and the means of its attainment, 
they deemed it expedient explicitly to state as follows : 

“That the parties composing the Alliance shall be such 
persons only as hold and maintain what are usually under- 
stood to be evangelical views in regard to the matters of 
doctrine understated ; viz.: 

“7, The Divine inspiration, authority, and sufficiency of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

“‘>, The unity of the Godhead, and the Trinity of the 
Persons therein. 

“¢3. The utter depravity of human nature in consequence 
of the Fall. 

“‘4, The incarnation of the Son of God, His work of 
atonement for sinners of mankind, and His mediatorial 
intercession and reign. 

“5, The justification of the sinner by faith alone. 

“6, The work of the Holy Spirit in the conversion and 
sanctification of the sinner. 

‘4. The right and duty of private judgment in the inter- 
pretation of the Holy Scriptures, 
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“8. The Divine institution of the Christian ministry, and 


the authority and perpetuity of the ordinances of baptism 
and the Lord’s supper. 

“9, The immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the 
body, the judgment of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
with the eternal blessedness of the righteous and the eter- 
nal punishment of the wicked.” } 


The articles occasioned much discussion. To un- 
derstand the difficulties, the mixed character of the 
meeting must be remembered. It comprised men, not 
only of different theological opinions, but of different 
views with regard to the Alliance itself. One class 
felt anxious to turn it to account as a demonstration 
against Roman Catholic and rationalistic errors, 
and a second class chiefly contemplated practical 
work at home and abroad. A third class, looking 
upon the assertion of dogmas and the fulfilment of 
missionary work as provided for by other means, 
desired mainly, perhaps exclusively, the cultivation 


of brotherly love. The first aimed at making the | 


theological manifesto as broad as it could be, in con- 
sonance with the shades of opinion in the confede- 
rated body. The two other classes, especially the 
third, thinking only of a true “evangelical alliance,” 
felt adverse to the inclusion of any statements in 
which all spiritually minded Protestants could not 
concur. The ninth article, touching eternal punish- 
ment, occasioned much discussion. Whilst believing 
in the doctrine itself, some nevertheless objected to 
its introduction into the manifesto, on the ground that 





1 Evangelical Alliance Report, 1846, p. 77. 
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certain good men in full sympathy with their 
brethren felt doubts and difficulties respecting that 
awful subject. They looked on the gospel itself, the 
good tidings of salvation, tidings of great joy, as 
the proper bond of union, rather than the punitive 
consequences of its rejection, as the proper bond of 
fellowship. A day and a half were spent in debate 
on this question, and a large amount of earnestness 
appeared both on the side of those who wished to in- 
troduce and those who wished to omit the tenet ; yet 
the patience maintained by all and the temper mani- 
fested by the minority presented a striking contrast to 
what has generally obtained in theological conven- 
tions. The article was carried, much to the regret of 
a few, who felt strong objection to it for the reasons 
just stated. The introduction of a controverted clause 
was owing, in a great measure, to the earnest insis- 
tence upon it by many of the Americans, who had 
been troubled by theories of universal restoration 
propagated in their own country. The proposition 
as to the Christian ministry and sacraments also 
produced lengthened discussion. Some lamented 
that the Society of Friends were thus excluded, and 
that an ecclesiastical element was united with the 
primary evangelical one, which was professed as 
the bond of union ‘irrespective of opinions touch- 
ing Church questions; but several ministers of the 
Episcopal communion considered it essential, and 
made it a condition of their own adherence to the 
enterprise. Some amongst the nonconformists also 
desired to have a recognition of the two typical 
ordinances of our religion. 
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It may be mentioned that, in the great conferences 
which have suceeded the first, many, who never sub- 
scribed or formally assented to the doctrinal basis, 
have by invitation from the committee read papers 
and taken part in the public proceedings, 

Another subject of controversy arose. The ques- 
tion of American slavery was rife at the moment, and 
many abolitionists went so far as to decline Christian 
fellowship with slaveholders. Americans as well as 
Englishmen were divided on this point. Noone pre- 
sent, either American or English, defended slavery ; 
but some thought a man might have become proprietor 
of a slave estate, and be a Christian nevertheless. 
Happily a compromise was reached in the following 
resolution: “In respect to the system of slavery, 
and every other form of oppression in any country, 
the Alliance are unanimous in deploring them as in 
many ways obstructing the progress of the gospel ; 
and express their confidence that no branch will ad- 
mit to membership slaveholders who, by their own 
fault, continue in that position, retaining their fellow 
men in slavery from regard to their own interests.” 

On the Sunday following ministers of different 
denominations interchanged pulpits with each other, 
and there was a celebration of the Lord’s Supper at 
the Episcopal chapel, Bedford Row, where Confor- 
mists were joined by ‘Nonconformists. Amongst the 
clergy and Dissenters who were fathers and founders 
of the union, in addition to those already named, 
prominence ought to be given to the Revs. Edward 
Bickersteth, Dr. Steane, Dr. Raffles, Thomas Binney, 
Howard Hinton, and Ridley Herschell. These and 
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several other distinguished ministers took part in 
the early proceedings, and zealous laymen, including 
the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Mr. Henderson, and 
Mr. George Hitchcock, promoted the undertaking. 

In 1851, the year of the first Great Exhibition, a 
general council of the Alliance was held in London, 
“The list of ministers, professors, etc., who attended 
that conference presents sixty from France, forty 
from Switzerland, eleven from Belgium, twenty-two 
from Holland, forty-seven from Germany, six from 
Sweden, and twenty-two from the United States ; 
besides individual names from Piedmont, Italy, Russia, 
Malta, Rhodes, the Cape of Good Hope, the East 
and West Indies, Tunis, and China.” ! 

If not the founder, certainly the chief pillar of sup- 
port to this new enterprise.was Sir Culling Eardley 
Smith. An Oxford man, possessed of wide intelli- 
gence, quick perception, an inquisitive temper, and 
ardent piety, he, with the added advantage of 
pecuniary means and social position, effectually pro- 
moted the interests of the enterprise. Indeed, but 
for him, the Alliance could not have been the success 
which it proved to be during his lifetime. A Church- 
man by birth and education, he became almost, if 
not entirely, a Congregationalist for a short time; 
and then returned to the adoption of Episcopalian 
worship before his death. His love for union was 





1My authorities are reports of conferences published by the 
Alliance, and Memoirs of the Revs. J. A. James, Dr. Raffles, 
and Dr. Leifchild. Having been present at the first London 
conference, I can test the reports by my own recollections. 
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enthusiastic, and his urbanity, calmness, and forbear- 
ance were of the rarest order; and by his hospitality 
he greatly promoted the object dear to his heart.’ 

After Dr. Bird Sumner became Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in 1848, he manifested interest in the 
Alliance, and in 1857 received a deputation of minis- 
ters and laymen at Lambeth Palace. At the close of 
the meeting he called upon Mr. Bunting, son of Dr. 
Bunting, to offer prayer, “the first Nonconformist,” 
his brother and biographer supposed, “who had 
prayed audibly in Lambeth Palace since the Restora- 
tion.” The same year, when a conference was held 
at Berlin, under royal auspices, and with the ex- 
pressed interest of Baron Bunsen, Dr. Alford, then 
recently made Dean of Canterbury, assisted at the 
holy communion, in consequence of which certain 
English clergymen took offence, and hunted up one 
of the canons as an instrument of attack. Writing to 
him just afterwards, the archbishop says: “I must 
take this opportunity of saying how much I have 
resented the bigotry and uncharitableness which the 
Berlin communion has excited. It is very right that 
at home we should keep out of canon shot; but widely 
as the range has been extended of late years, I never 
before heard that it could be stretched across the 
Channel.” ? 


The Evangelical Alliance proved a parent stock, 





1 T look back with interest upon the early gatherings at Sir 
Culling Eardley’s. Lord Kinnaird is one of the few survivors 
of those who then met together. 

2 Life of Dean Alford, p. 281. 
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from which branched out some goodly boughs laden 
with fruit. Christian work of various kinds was an 
object of desire with many who joined in planting the 
tree. Organizations of certain kinds could not well 
be immediately connected with it, owing to diversities 
of ecclesiastical and theological opinions amongst the 
members; but, in the course of time, agencies arose 
which originated virtually in the Evangelical Alliance. 
The week of prayer at the commencement of the 
year was a spiritual offshoot which, though involving 
public worship, was so simple that it presented no 
great practical difficulty. Numerous Evangelicals of 
all classes, at home and abroad, fell in with it, and 
prayer, with devout addresses, has since then followed 
in annual succession. Religious liberty on the Conti- 
nent was, from the first, an end contemplated, as 
appears plainly in the well-known cases of the 
Madiai in Florence, of Matamoros in Spain, of Tur- 
kish converts in Constantinople, of Baptists in Ger- 
many, Russia, Sweden, and Switzerland, of Nestorians 
in Persia, and of certain missionaries in the Baltic 
provinces. The better observance of the Lord’s day 
is also an object which the Alliance endeavoured to 
promote, and the Christian Evidence Society is one 
of its cherished offspring. 

Religious societies for the improvement of the young 
were formed in the seventeenth century, They made 
little advance for a hundred years, and no regular 
organization of the kind appeared until 1845. Then, 
instead of being confined to the Church of England 
or to any particular body of Dissenters, a plan was 
extended so as to embrace various denominations, 
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Side by side with slender efforts for mutual re- 
ligious improvement there had arisen associations for 
mental culture. They were popular fifty years ago. 
Mechanics’. Institutes took a high position, being 
zealously promoted by Dr. Birkbeck and warmly 
favoured by Lord Brougham. Science, art, and 
literature were studied in connexion with these 
societies ; and, as they sprang up in different parts of 
the country, they largely diffused a taste for intellec- 
tual pursuits. It was a rule that politics and theo- 
‘ logy should be .excluded from discussion. Thus 
two methods of improvement for young men pro- 
ceeded along distinct lines, one attending to re- 
ligious interests apart from what is intellectual, the 
other attending to intellectual culture apart from 
religious improvement. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association was in- 
tended to bring together the two objects; it sought 
to secure the salvation of souls, and to advance the 
cultivation of minds. The former was the primary 
aim, but the latter was distinctly kept in view. The 
impulse which gave birth to the effort was religious; 
and here we have one amongst many instances of the 
way in which Christianity has ministered to human 
well-being in general. Spiritual principles have been 
found conducive to temporal advantage; and re- 
ligion, so far from crippling the intellect, is found 
conducive to the illumination and development of its 
faculties. The names of George Hitchcock and W. 
D. Owen were prominent among the movers in this 
new agency, and it was at No. 72, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, that the Young Men’s Christian Association 
was formed. 
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The progress of the work was steady, gradual, and 
encouraging. The committee early learnt a truth, 
which has been their sheet-anchor, “In quietness and 
confidence shall be thy strength.” No attempts were 
made to popularise the association. It was felt by 
the members that they were called to engage in a 
spiritual work, the conversion of souls to God. Ac- 
cordingly, it was made a fundamental rule that none 
but members in communion with a Christian Church 
should be admitted to fellowship, and this was done 
in order that the unity of its aim and operations 
might be preserved. 

Nothing strictly of a literary kind had been at- 
tempted in the societies founded by Horneck and 
Woodward, but the new institute worked in harmony 
with the Religious Tract Society, whose aim has long 
been, in its literary publications, to bathe the best 
forms of modern intelligence and thoughtfulness in 
the spirit of religion. But not only did the Young 
Men’s Christian Association bring religion to bear 
on intellectual culture, it also applied the teaching 
of Christianity to the social affections. It has too 
often happened that in attempts at popular improve- 
ment the mind has been regarded too much as a sort 
of thinking machine, with “a speaking end,” need- 
ing to be kept in order. The study of thought and 
the study of words have received attention, but there 
has been little regard paid to social propensities and to 
those sentiments of the affections which are amongst 
the best instincts of humanity. Young men cannot 
be always alone. To shut them up to read _ books, 
without seeking to unite them in cheerful companion- 
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ship, is morally as well as physically unhealthy. 
The founders of the Association saw this, and there- 
fore, in addition to lectures and libraries, they fixed 
a centre of intercourse in the Aldersgate establish- 
ment. Other establishments on a like plan were 
soon formed throughout the country; and youths 
thus had secured to them an evening resort and a 
Sunday home,—an atmosphere of Christian kindli- 
ness and love being breathed around them. I reckon 
this amongst the greatest advantages of the move- 
ment. At the beginning of the century no provision 
of the kind was known, and numbers of apprentices 
and shopmen, removed from their families and their 
friends, found no haven of peace into which they 
could turn amidst the temptations of early life. 

Above all, conversion and spiritual improvement 
were from the beginning steadily kept in view. In 
1851 the association held between five and six hun- 
dred meetings for prayer and addresses, and promoted 
meetings of a similar kind in commercial establish- 
ments. For many years lectures in Exeter Hall, 
delivered by Churchmen and Dissenters, attracted 
very large and enthusiastic audiences. 


CHAPTER Xx, 


JUBILEES. 
1830-50. 


UBILEES formed a Divine institution under the 

law of Moses, The fiftieth year was a season 

of gladness throughout the Holy Land. Slaves 
were freed ; lost inheritances were recovered. 

Jubilee festivals of another kind were introduced 
into the Roman Catholic Church, and a proclama- 
tion of the institute was made by Boniface VIII. in 
1299. So productive to the papal coffers were these 
feasts that they were absurdly multiplied. The dates 
of them may be seen registered above the forta santa 
of St. Peter’s. Protestants were slow to adopt the 
idea; but they have held several religious jubilees 
during this century. 

The Baptist Missionary Society is denominational 
in fact and name, and noble has been its race, and 
illustrious are the names on its muster roll. Fifty 
years of arduous and successful toil were celebrated 
in 1842; and what gave a peculiar character to 
the celebration was the circumstance of its taking 
place in the very town where the enterprise had com- 
menced. Kettering is identified with the society, 


and Northamptonshire gathers round it an interesting 
357 
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association from what was done in one of its towns 
in the year 1792. It has been remarked, “For 
the tourist the sole point of interest in Kettering 
is the church.” Certainly people did not think so 
on the last day of May and the first day of June, 
1842, when they came flocking from all parts of the 
kingdom to hold high festival in memory of a 
work amongst the most momentous and sublime in 
the world. The roads, the fields, the streets were 
full of life, and thousands of hearts beat with joy. 
In a “little back parlour” the Fathers and Founders 
had met to arrange their plans and make their first 
collection. That “little back parlour” in the jubilee 
days became the central point of attraction and 
interest ; in it remained the table, round which the 
workers sat, and on which the pounds, shillings, and 
pence were laid. “Knights of the Round Table” in 
stories of chivalry cannot vie with these real soldiers 
of the cross planning in that humble apartment their 
crusade to heathen lands. The latter in grandeur, as 
in reality, rise above the former, and sweep them be- 
yond the field of vision. The lawn at the back of 
the consecrated spot was, at the time of the celebra- 
tion, covered with an awning which inclosed flowers, 
shrubs, and trees, making the Northamptonshire 
nook appear like fairyland. A sermon was preached 
in the Baptist meeting-house on the evening of May 
31st, by Mr. Godwin, of Oxford, from the words, 
“The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof 
we are glad”; another at the same time was de- 
livered on another spot. Dr. Steane, on Wednesday, 
under a tent on the lawn, addressed a multitude 
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upon the passage, “They that wait on the Lord 
shall renew their strength.” Dr. Brock, of Norwich, 
preached at the same hour in the Independent meet- 
ing-house. 

Five thousand assembled in the tent at night to 
hear speeches from Dr. Cox,:- Andrew Fuller’s son, 
William Knibb the missionary, Dr. Angus, and 
others. People were told of stations planted in the 
East Indies, in northern India, in Asiatic isles, in 
Africa, the West Indies, and the Bahamas. Statistics 
were given of contributions running on from a little 
above £1,000 the first year, to more than £22,000 
the fiftieth; of converts won; of 35,564 Church 
members in the jubilee year ; and of 19,577 inquirers 
or catechists besides. Finally, it was reported that 
434,405 copies of Scripture and parts of Scripture 
had been supplied to the heathen during the forty 
years ending in April, 1841. 

The names of Carey and others, already noticed, 
were received with special honour ; and the assembly 
rejoiced that divisions at Serampore were at an end. 
“We are all one here,” the missionaries could say. 
“We cannot afford to be jealous, the common foe is 
too strong; and the missionaries are bound together 
neither by creed nor human ties, but by the fear 
of God and by the love of Jesus.” The Jamaica 
Churches, after all that had occurred, became self- 
supporting ; and after a year’s experience of freedom, 
Sir Lionel Smith bore this testimony: “The ad- 
mirable conduct of the peasantry in such a crisis has 
constituted a proud triumph to the cause of religion; 
and those who contributed to enlighten them in their 
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moral duties, through persecutions, insults, and 
dangers, have deserved the regard and esteem of the 
good and the just in all Christian countries.” 

The jubilee of the London Missionary Society was 
held in 1844. The celebration was proposed at the 
annual meeting in the month of May, when a 
speaker,! on moving a resolution for that purpose, 
took occasion to remark that the society had been 
launched amidst the fears of the timid, the hopes of 
the sanguine, the world’s ridicule, and the Churches’ 
prayers ; but, though beaten by storms and assailed 
by foes, though having had to steer amongst rocks 
and shoals, and sometimes, as the Directors could 
testify, having been “hard up” for provisions, yet, 
judging from the log-book, the vessel had performed 
a prosperous voyage, and there had never been a 
mutiny on board. All this was to be ascribed to the 
Divine Builder, Captain, and Pilot. A jubilee would 
be a fitting expression of gratitude and praise. 

In the month of September celebration sermons 
were preached in London. James Parsons, of York, 
addressed a congregation of young people in the 
Poultry Chapel, urging compliance with Divine 
claims, and the dignity, usefulness, and happiness 
which such compliance would inevitably secure. 
William Jay, discoursing in Surrey Chapel on the 
word “Ebenezer,” characteristically exhibited the 
nature and history of modern missions, as exempli- 
fied in the progress of this institution, and enforced 
the duty of supporting it, encouraged by past 





1 The author of these volumes. 
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experience of Divine help. Dr. Raffles, at Craven 
Chapel, expounded the command to Moses, “ Speak 
unto the children of Israel, that they go forward,” and 
pressed home the obligation of advancement founded 
on the design of the gospel and the condition of the 
world. A public meeting followed at Exeter Hall, 
under the presidency of Sir Culling Eardley Smith, 
treasurer of the society ; but amidst congratulations 
on the society’s success there were unhappily circum- 
stances occurring in the missionary station at Tahiti, 
then threatened by French occupation, which threw 
a cloud over the Society’s prospects, and marred, to 
some extent, the beauty and joy of the occasion. 
Jubilee meetings held in various parts of the country, 
and in several of the foreign stations, surmounted 
painful impressions made by these allusions in 
Exeter Hall. 

A general review of the progress of the society, 
which was omitted in the jubilee celebration of 
September, was supplied at the annual meeting in 
the following May. Honour was se done to the 
fathers and founders. 


“They were the reformers of our Churches,” it is said 
in the report, “and gave a new character to their times. 
The spirit of the apostolic age again revived in our land, 
and from Britain the word of the Lord sounded forth to 
the ends of the earth. The influence of this newly felt 
principle was, indeed, for a time limited, but it has continued 
without intermission to increase both in power and extent 
to the present day. Of this a conclusive proof will be 
found in the augmented contributions to the missionary 
cause. For the first ten years of the society’s existence, 
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its aggregate receipts did not greatly exceed our present 
revenue for half a year. From the tenth to the twentieth 
year of its labours, its average income was little more than 
half the present yearly contributions of our mission 
Churches ; and our annual receipts are now nearly equal 
to the aggregate resources of that entire period.” 


The triumphs and trials of the society were 
reviewed, and the state of Madagascar and Tahiti 
was sympathetically described. 


“‘What,” it was asked, in reference to the persecutions 
endured by the Malagasy converts—“ what if those babes 
in Christ, bereft of their fathers, and deprived of the 
succours of the sanctuary, had yielded to their powerful 
and malignant foes, and by denying their new faith had 
purchased liberty and life, then if we had wept tears of 
blood, our grief could not have exceeded the occasion. 
But thanks be to God! though the Church of Madagascar 
has had martyrs, it has had no apostates; its confessors 
have been faithful unto death, and they have received the 
crown of life. And, while mourning over the desolations of 
that island, let us not forget that the tree of life is planted 
there; and though its fruits may be scattered and its 
branches torn by the ruthless hand of persecution, yet, 
when the race of persecutors shall have passed away, that 
tree—for its germ is indestructible—shall grow and thrive, 


and its extended branches shall wave over their unhonoured 
ashes.” 


. 


Also, as to Tahiti, the bright side of the scene 
was prominently exhibited. 


““The people who have fled from their homes to breathe ~ 


the air of liberty in the fastnesses of the mountains have 
carried their Bibles with them, and amidst the wild scenes 


sialic 
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of their retreat they present to the God of their salvation 
their morning and evening sacrifices ; there they honour 
the Sabbath in solemn assembly, and make the glens and 
the mountains vocal with their praise.” 


There were present on these occasions, and taking 
part in the proceedings, three secretaries, John | 
Arundell, Joseph John Freeman, and Arthur Tidman. 
Mr. Arundell had for many years sustained the office 
—a simple-minded, spiritual, and holy man, who 
loved the Society as he loved his life, and had served 
it in days when it made a humbler appearance than 
in the year of jubilee. Mr. Freeman, a man of 
vigour, ready speech, and impassioned address, com- 
bined with business aptitudes, had himself laboured 
in Madagascar as a missionary, and therefore brought 
lessons of observation and experience to bear upon 
the duties of the secretariat. Mr., afterwards Dr., 
Tidman—possessed of intellectual power of a business 
kind, not at home in abstract speculation, but a 
master in such qualities as make the lawyer and the 
statesman—might be said to have been, at that time, 
the Society itself, so great was the control which he 
had over its operations, such control being the result 
of ability, zeal, and devotedness. 

The Church Missionary Society was established | 
in the year 1799, and it resolved to hold a jubilee, 
commencing in 1848 and concluding in 1849. The 
main objects contemplated were humiliation before 
God for an inadequate improvement of advantages, 
gratitude to Him for His manifold mercies, and 
resolutions of amendment in activity and zeal. The 
three objects were kept in view through all the pro- 
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ceedings of the festival. A fund was determined 
upon for disabled missionaries ; a boarding school for 
the children of labourers in the field ; the assistance 
of native Christian Churches; and the erection of 
permanent buildings for schools and other missionary 
purposes. The tone indicated in all the resolutions, 
speeches, and sermons was eminently devout. “On 
the 12th of April, 1799,” it is said in the address 
of the committee, “twenty-five individuals, clerical 
and lay, not one distinguished by rank or station, 
met together to institute this Society. They sub- 
mitted their plan to their ecclesiastical superiors. For 
fifteen months they waited in a state of inaction.” 
How the committee and their friends rejoiced in their 
last anniversary, presided over by the primate of all 
England, in the largest room in the metropolis, which 
could scarcely accommodate the assembled crowds! 
Another contrast appeared in facilities for carrying on 
missionary work. Fifty years before Europe was at 
war with England ; India was virtually barred against 
the gospel ; New Zealand was shunned ; the Mediter- 
ranean was a battlefield for hostile fleets;in the 
West Indies negroes were crushed to the earth body 
and soul. Now there was easy access everywhere. 
India not only welcomed the preachers of the gospel, 
but reproached slackness in not sending more; the 
firstfruits were gathered, and waved before the Lord ; 
unreaped fields were whitening for the harvest ; New 
Zealand was won by missionaries; and the West 
Indies, having anticipated their jubilee, had permitted 
forces to be withdrawn for other conquests. 

The means at disposal in men and money had 
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wonderfully increased. At the end of the first decade 
the income had slowly crept up to £2,118; now it 
reached above £89,000. The society could number 
166 European teachers, 14 native clergymen, and 
1,298 lay instructors. Training establishments existed 
in Islington, Sierra Leone, Tinnevelly, Travancore, 
and Ceylon. Native Churches, congregations, and 
schools supplied more than thirteen thousand com- 
municants. The committee pressed home on their 
friends personal inquiries respecting sacrifices from 
love to Christ, the exercise of Christian influence 
on friends and neighbours, pains taken to imbue the 
young with a missionary spirit, and perseverance 
in prayer for those fighting on the high places of the 
field. They inquired what might be done to rouse 
others by the press, by the pulpit and correspondence, 
by appeals to the universities, by friendly conference, 
and by systematic exertions in various ways.} 

What appears to have been an affecting incident 
in this commemoration was the gathering of early 
and hereditary friends, who, under the presidency of 
the Earl of Chichester, met at breakfast in the 
Castle and Falcon Hotel, Aldersgate Street, on the 
1st of November, in the room supposed to be the 
same where the first meeting of the society was held 
in 1799. There, too, the founders of the London 
Missionary Society had met four years before for 
a similar purpose. Sermons were preached in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral by Canon Dale, and at St. Anne’s, 
Blackfriars, by Edward Bickersteth. The pulpit in 





1 Yubilee Volume, pp. Vi.-x. 
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the last church was also occupied during the jubilee 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and by Dr. Dealtry, 
who had now become Archdeacon of Calcutta. 

A public meeting was held in Exeter Hall, when 
the President, Lord Chichester, touchingly observed : 


“O my friends, this jubilee of ours is indeed a happy 
season for those to whom God has given a capacity for such 
enjoyments, for those who know the blessedness of pardon 
and redemption, who know enough of the love of Christ 
to rejoice in His work, and to long for a fuller manifesta- 
tion of His glory. Many thousands of souls thus blessed 
were yesterday engaged in the work of prayer and praise— 
praying for the same blessings, praising God for the same 
mercies. The sun of yesterday, in his circuit through the 
heavens, dawned on many a band of happy converts thus 
engaged—bright spots in the midst of pagan darkness, 
like distant and scattered watch-fires in a starless night. 
May we not suppose, my friends, that those beloved 
brethren, the fruits of our poor, unworthy labours, were 
engaged in praying to God for us, as we were praying for 
them ; that they were praising God on our behalf, as we 
were praising Him on theirs? We may depend upon it 
that such prayers and praises are heard in heaven ; that 
such songs from ransomed sinners, wafted by the inter- 
cession of our Immanuel, ascend into the ears of the Lord 
of Sabaoth. But, alas! my friends, this world below has 
as yet no ear for such music. There is nothing, I think, 
in God’s creation that, affords such a melancholy subject 
for our thoughts as that mass of darkness and sin which 
still covers this miserable world. For eighteen hundred 
years the heralds of Christ have been proclaiming His 
message and His kingdom. For eighteen hundred years 
the King Himself, our great High Priest, has been pleading 
before His Father’s throne ; but, as yet, the world in general 
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is alike deaf to His message and dead to His love. This 
is, indeed, an oppressing thought, sad enough to crush our 
hopes and our energies, if we did not remember the name 
of Him who is called ‘Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty 
God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace’; that 
the government of this apparent chaos is committed to His 
shoulders ; and that, by His word, by His Spirit, by His 
judgments, and at last by His coming, He will at length 
subdue every enemy, and restore peace and light and joy 
to this wicked and restless world.” } 


The name of the man to whom above all others, 
probably, the proceedings of the Jubilee were in- 
debted was the secretary, Henry Venn. He was son, 
of John Venn, Rector of Clapham, who planned the 
scheme of the society in the first instance. One 
more devoted to his Master’s glory and human salva- 
tion, we may conclude from his memoir, never lived; 
and an interesting example of ministerial consecra- 
tion is found in the following incident, which he him- 
self relates: . 


“One of the first sick men I ever visited parochially was 
when Iwas at Beckenham in 1820. He lived ina small 
cottage on Penge Common. Before he died, I took Brand- 
ram (incumbent of Beckenham and secretary to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society) to see him, and he was satisfied 
that the sick man had received the grace of God, and told 
me so when he came out of the cottage, for I had waited 
at the door. My sensations at the hope that this was the 
firstfruits of my ministry I can recall with lively emotions 
at the present day (1871) ; and when I pass by the Brighton 
Railway, and gaze upon the splendid Crystal Palace, and 
sola Be a ah a ecg Ld tS ee eee Pees CSS 
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then at the streets of villas which now cover what I knew 
as Penge Common, all these present scenes pass as a dis- 
solving view from my mind, and I dwell upon the little 
two-roomed cottage, and its white door, and the extent of 
common before it reaching up to Norwood, and I think if 
my life were to begin again, how much rather would I spend 
it in conveying to lost souls the light of the gospel than in 
many of the great controversies in which it has been my 
lot to become involved.” ! 

“‘ He was endowed with a singularly calm judgment, united 
to no ordinary warmth of heart and patient resolve, and 
these gifts of nature were refined and strengthened by 
Divine grace. To people to whom the subject is un- 
familiar, the position of chief secretary of such a society 
may appear of little importance ; but it brings its holder 
into contact, if he only rises to the occasion, with almost 
every question involving either the doctrine and discipline 
of the Church at home and abroad, or the civilization and 
moral—nay, often material—progress of the world. Through 
a long life which was a ‘self-denying ordinance,’ this wise 
man chose the substance rather than the show of power ; and 
many who with him are gone to their rest, and others who 
still remain, could testify to his wonderful, though always 
most unobtrusive influence, which swayed and bent most 
men to his will, as the steady set of the Atlantic gale bends 
and sways the trees on our westerly shores. It is not too 
much to say that in many an episcopal palace and Govern- 
ment office his word was one of no little weight, though it 
would be premature and in some cases a violation of con- 
fidence to dwell on details.” 2 





1 Memoty of Venn, p. 105. He took an active part in the 
ritualistic question, and was examined on the subject by a 
committee of the House of Lords. 

2 [bid, p. 358. 
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The Religious Tract Society, also, after a successful 
course since 1799, held its jubilee in 1849, and could 
then report a vast variety of interesting facts extend- 
ing over that wide interval. Through its home 
operations an immense number of tracts had been 
circulated through the land, some to perish—like 
what was sown by him whom the greatest teacher of 
the world described—to perish “by the wayside,” on 
“stony ground,” and “among thorns”; but reports 
testify that much must have fallen on “good ground,” 
to produce the harvest reckoned up in the interesting 
memorial volume. Stories of drunkards made sober, | 
of profligates reclaimed, of infidels convinced, of the 
profane brought to reverence God, of sick men com- 
forted, of children led to Jesus, of cottages trans- 
formed from dens of riot into abodes of peace,—all 
these abound in the report of the fiftieth year. In 
addition to details of English work we find statistics 
of publications in one hundred and ten languages and 
dialects, so that Bunyan’s Pdlgrim and Richmond’s 
Dairyman’s Daughter were read under the eastern 
palm, in the North American wigwam, on the shores 
of southern islands, and in forests of the far west. 
These facts are set forth with much homeliness of 
detail, with marked Christian simplicity, with warm 
sympathetic interest in the pages of the /udzlee 
Volume. From 1824 to 1834 inclusive, gratuitous 
operations did not exceed the benevolent income ; 
but in 1835 a new era had commenced, and gratuitous 
issues had amounted in value to more than 4800 
beyond free contributions, The publishing business 
not only sustained itself, paying all expenses for 

BB 
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years, but grants were made exceeding the amount 
of subscribed income and bequeathed legacies. 

It is remarkable that all the founders were living at 
the time of the twenty-fifth anniversary, but very few 
early friends remained to grace the celebration of 
the Jubilee. Mr. Lloyd, who joined the committee 
in 1816, and Dr. Henderson, who, at Copenhagen in 
1806, published the first tract in the Danish lan- 
guage, were spared to learn what had been accom- 
plished during fifty years. 

The Jubilee of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel was peculiar in more respects than one. 
It was not the first of such festivals, but the third. 
The society was instituted in 1701; in 1851 the 
celebration immediately followed the opening of the 
Great Exhibition, and was connected with it in re- 
ferences made on the occasion. It partook of a State 
character from the presidency, at the public meeting, 
of His Royal Highness, the Prince Consort; the preli- 
minary arrangements having been conducted through 
the medium of Lord John Russell. “The confluence 
of visitors from all our Indian and colonial possessions, 
drawn together by the Great Exhibition, was favour- 
able to a jubilee of this kind ; and it was felt that the 
presence of the Prince at a time when the country 
was agitated by the controversies and divisions to 
which the papal aggression had given rise, would do 
much to secure harmony and confidence, and, at the 
same time, enlist substantial sympathy and help for 
the objects of the society.” The Prince’s assent, as 
intimated to the archbishop, was given “in the full 
confidence that this was not a movement adopted 
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particularly by any party in the Church, but that the 
Church generally would be represented at the meet- 
ing, and that consequently there would be full security 
that no expressions would be used that could give 
just cause of offence to any denomination of Chris- 
tians.” “The prince took particular precautions that 
moderate as well as High Churchmen should be 
among the speakers.” No one spoke who was likely 
to be otherwise than moderate. Dr. Blomfield, 
Bishop of London, Lord John Russell, Earl Grey, 
Sidney Herbert, Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, 
the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Harrowby, and Dr. 
Sumner, Archbishop of Canterbury, moved and 
seconded the resolutions. The speech of his royal 
highness struck the note which pervaded through- 
out. Its character may be inferred from the following 
passage : 


“ The first jubilee of the society fell in times when reli- 
gious apathy had succeeded to the over-excitement of the 
preceding age. Lax morals and a sceptical philosophy 
began to undermine the Christian faith, treating with in- 
difference and even ridicule the most sacred objects. Stil] 
this society persevered in its labours with unremitting zeal, 
turning its chief attention to the North American continent, 
where a young and vigorous society was rapidly growing 
into a people. 

“This, the third jubilee, falls in a happier epoch, when 
peace is established in Europe, and religious fervour is 
rekindled, and at an auspicious moment when we are cele- 





1 Life of the Prince Consort. By Sir Theodore Martin. Part 
ii, p. 63. 
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brating a festival of the civilization of mankind, to which 
all quarters of the globe have contributed their productions, 
and are sending their people, for the first time recognising 
their advancement as a common good, their interests as 
identical, their mission on earth the same. And this civili- 
zation rests on Christianity, could only be raised on Christi- 
anity, can only be maintained by Christianity, the blessings 
of which are now carried by this society to the vast terri- 
tories of India and Australasia, which last are again to be 
peopled by the Anglo-Saxon race.- Whilst we have thus to 
congratulate ourselves upon our state of temporal prosperity, 
harmony at home, and peace abroad, we cannot help de- 
ploring that the Church, whose exertions for the progress of 
Christianity and civilization we are to-day acknowledging, 
should be afflicted by internal dissensions and attacks from 
without. I have no fear, however, for her safe and ultimate 
welfare, so long as she holds fast to what our ancestors 
gained for us at the Reformation—the gospel, and the un- 
fettered right of its use. The dissensions and difficulties 
which we witness in this, as in every other Church, arise 
from the natural and necessary conflict of the two antago- 
nistic principles which move human society, in Church as 
well as in State, I mean the principles of individual liberty 
and of allegiance and submission to the will of the com- 
munity, exacted by it for its own preservation.” } 


The society from the beginning had been almost 
entirely of a Colonial character, and that character it 
preserved still, It did not, like the Baptist, the 
London, and the Church Missionary institutions, 
send forth agents for the conversion of heathens 
in all parts of the world, whether within or without 





1 Life of the Prince Consort, Part ii. p. 63. 
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the territories of Great Britain. At the time of this 
third jubilee, operations were almost entirely confined 
to British possessions in Asia, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and North and South America; the work car- 
ried on being connected as closely as possible with 
Colonial bishoprics in existence at that time. The 
society's income, which in 1830 reached only £17,370, 
in the jubilee year of 1851 reached £101,356; but 
£55,582 of this was for special purposes connected 
with the commemoration. 

The contrast between the state of feeling which 
existed in the Church of England with reference to 
this organization in 1851, and that which prevailed a 
hundred and fifty years before, is very striking as 
well as obvious. The colonial spirit still remained in 
a large measure; “the plantations,” as they were 
called of old, were prominent in the society’s records: 
but the lines of effort were being cast beyond, and 
glowing allusions were warranted to a wider range of 
Christian sympathy. “Hearts have been touched,” 
said the Bishop of Oxford, under the dome of St. 
Paul’s, just before the jubilee, “and the wealth of 
England has been given, as it never had been before 
offered ; nor is this all, or even the chiefest matter. 
She has given to the work of her own sons, yea, her 
best and goodliest. To India and its isles, to Persia 
and the frozen Labrador, to Australasia and the coral 
reefs of the New Zealand islands, have her chosen 
messengers gone forth, lured from all which makes an 
English home so precious, by the exceeding sweet- 
ness of His voice who called Abraham from Ur of 
the Chaldees, and drew Saul of Tarsus from his 
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Jewish home to his long course of labours, sufferings, 
bonds, and martyrdom.” ! 

Two Sunday - school commemorations occurred 
within twenty-one years: the first in 1831, celebrating 
what Raikes commenced at Gloucester; the second 
in 1852, commemorating the commencement of the 
Sunday-school Union. It is interesting to notice 
that the poet Montgomery in 1829 wrote a letter in 
which he said, “It has occurred to me that a Sunday- 
school jubilee in the year 1831, fifty years from the 
origin of Sunday - schools, might be the means of 
extraordinary and happy excitement to the public 
mind in favour of these institutions, of which there 
was never more need than at this time, when daily 
instruction is within the reach of every family ; for 
the more universal the education of the poor becomes, 
the greater necessity there is that they should have 
religious knowledge imparted to them, which can 
be done perhaps on no day so well as the Lord’s.” 
The suggestion was adopted, and the bard and Mrs. 
Gilbert, sister to Jane Taylor, wrote hymns to be 
sung on the occasion. Medals were struck as 
mementos of the event. Exeter Hall had been just 
opened, and into that vast apartment crowded above 
4,000 children, who, when they had settled down like 
gurgling waters within a huge reservoir, were appro- 
priately addressed by Dr. Morison. But the place, 
large as it is, could not receive all who pressed for 
entrance, and the necessarily excluded young ones 





+ Sermons by Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., Bishop of Oxford, 
1854, Pp. 157- 
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soon filled the lower room. But the enthusiasm was 
so great that even then all could not be satisfied, and 
extra gatherings were held in different parts of Lon- 
don; so that fifty thousand scholars, it is computed, 
joined that day in the popular demonstration. In 
the afternoon there followed a public meeting in the 
great hall under the presidency of Lord Henley. 
Speech after speech evoked cheers, such as Sunday- 
school teachers alone know how to raise, and at the 
completion of the programme, the chairman declared 
that the audience exceeded in numbers and in “know- 
ledge, intelligence, and Christian spirit” every meet- 
ing he had ever attended. He had before received 
no adequate idea of the great work accomplished in 
Sunday schools. 

In many parts of the country there were similar 
celebrations, and so delighted were the Halifax 
teachers, that they repeated what they called jubilees 
afterwards every five years. One year 20,000 teachers 
and scholars, and above 500 musical performers 
assembled in the Piece Hall for a service of song. 

The Jubilee of the Sunday -school Union com- 
menced on the 13th of July, 1852, when a meeting 
of the committee was held, and the progress of the 
work was reviewed from the beginning; the grace of 
Divine providence throughout was devoutly acknow- 
ledged ; emphasis was laid on the absence of denomina- 
tional peculiarities, and it was resolved to provide 
rooms for libraries of reference and circulation, and for 
weekly meetings of classes, with means for occasional 
conferences and the increase of union business. The 
country was then visited, during the following twelve 
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months, for the purpose of obtaining subscriptions to 
carry out these comprehensive schemes; and on 
Sunday, July roth, 1853, the Jubilee celebration itself 
commenced. It consisted of devotional services and 
discourses, and on one of the week-days a breakfast, 
—one of the characteristic institutes of the Union at 
its anniversaries—took place, when Mr. Challis, the 
Lord Mayor of London and a zealous Sunday-school 
teacher, occupied the chair. In the evening of the 
same day a dense multitude assembled in Exeter 
Hall to hear speeches from the lips of warm-hearted 
friends. 

The Jubilee of the Bible Society followed in 1854. 
The first gathering was at the London Tavern on 
the 7th of March, in the same room which witnessed 
the laying of the society’s foundation. Foreign and 
domestic agents, secretaries of different missionary 
societies, officers of auxiliaries, with other influential 
friends, were present. They placed on record their 
grateful sense of Divine providence, in raising the 
institution from small beginnings to unanticipated 
magnitude and eminence; in rescuing it from perils; _ 
in preserving its constitution; and in giving it a 
position not surpassed at any period in its annals. 
Expressions of affection were tendered to the vener- 
able Dr. Steinkopff, the first foreign secretary, who 
was spared to be present on the occasion. 

A great meeting was held in Exeter Hall, when 
the chair was occupied by the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
who had succeeded Lord Bexley as President, and 
speeches were delivered by the Bishop of Winchester, 
John Angell James, of Birmingham, the Duke of 
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Argyll, Dr. Duff, the Earl of Carlisle, Josiah Forster, 
and several other representative men. 


“The anticipations expressed at the opening of the jubilee 
year were realized, and even more than realized. The 
interest then awakened was sustained and increased, and 
spread itself to the utmost limits of ‘the circle embraced by 
the society. Never before in the history of the institution 
had there been so widespread a demonstration in its favour, 
never had greater efforts been made to uphold and advocate 
its cause. Old friends rallied around it with indications of 
unabated attachment, and new friends were gathered whose 
accession gave hopeful promise for the future. Its proceed- 
ings were published and made known in every direction, 
and its claims were admitted in quarters where before they 
had been little heard of. The pulpit, the platform, and the 
press combined in this acceptable service, and innumerable 
friends in these different ways came forward to serve the 
society during this memorable year.”! 


One man was missing on the occasion, who had 
served the society wisely and well for twenty-seven 
years as clerical secretary—the Rev. Andrew Brand- 
ram, who died in December, 1850. He had gained a 
high reputation at the University with a “double first- 
class,’ and to eminence in learning he conjoined a 
masculine mind, an uncompromising spirit, active 
habits, strong affections, and devoted piety. I think 
I see him now, with the appearance of a country 
gentleman, portly in figure, honest in countenance, 
with a loose coat, a large hat, a thick neckcloth, and 
a bag of papers in his hand, entering a committee 





1 History of the British and Foreign Bible Society, p. 261. 
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room before the commencement of a meeting, with 
open hand to return friendly grasps, given by friends 
waiting for his arrival. His brother secretary, the 
Rev. George Browne, was pastor of an old Congre- 
gational Church at Clapham; a contrast in some 
respects to Mr. Brandram, he resembled a dignitary 
of the Church,—careful in dress, polished in manner, 
gentle in disposition, a good man, a diligent worker, 
respected by everybody. On him devolved the pre- — 
paration of the jubilee volume, which details with 
minuteness the society’s history from the commence- 
ment. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
1800-50. 


THE NEW FYERUSALEM CHURCH. 


OBERT HINDMARSH, a London printer, is 
mentioned as one of the earliest English dis- 

ciples of Emanuel Swedenborg. He was elected to 
preach, and to ordain others to the ministry. Sweden- 
borg found sympathizers in the Church of England, 
and Mr. Clowes, a Manchester clergyman, translated 
and eulogized Swedenborg’s works, but still remained 
in the English establishment. An English Sweden- 
borg Society was established in 1810, for circulating 
the works of the Swedish philosopher; then it was that 
his system might be said to come distinctly within the 
circle of English Christendom. That society has been 
most active and liberal in the circulation of his works, 
and copies of them have been placed in many of the 
public libraries of this country and of the continent. 
The singularity of Swedenborgianism rests very much 
on the peculiar claims of its founder, and these claims 
may best be explained in language taken from his 
works., To set them forth in other words is sure to 
incur from his disciples the charge of misrepresen- 
tation. “I have been called,’ he says, “to a holy 
office by the Lord, who most graciously manifested 
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Himself in person to me, His servant, in the year 
1745, and opened my sight into the spiritual world, 
endowing me with the gift of conversing with spirits 
and angels.” From that point of departure he goes 
on, through many volumes, to unfold what had been 
manifested to him. 

The interpretation of Scripture lies at the basis of 
Christian theology. A distinction between the literal 
and the mystic senses of Holy Writ had been adopted 
by some of the early Fathers, and Swedenborg so far 
walked in their steps, but it was in a fashion of his 
own. From the authoritative books of the Word he 
excluded all which we find in the New Testament, 
except the four Gospels and the Apocalypse. This 
exclusion proceeded, not on critical, but on spiritual 
grounds ; and in a letter to Dr. Beyer he describes the 
writings of Paul and other apostles, not on Sweden- 
borg’s list, as “dogmatic” merely, and not written in 
the style of the Word. “Nevertheless the writings of 
the apostles are to be regarded as excellent books, 
and to be held in the highest esteem, for they insist 
on the two essential articles of charity and faith, in 
the same manner as the Lord Himself has done in the 
Gospels and in the Apocalypse.” Ina book on the 
doctrine of Holy Scripture, Swedenborg states there is 
a sense in Scripture before unknown ; that Scripture 
is full of corresporidences or hieroglyphics, which are 
made known unto none but those who are principled 
in genuine truths from the Lord! In “the doctrine of 
the Lord,” we are told that “He came to subjugate 





\ Doctrine concerning the Sacred Scripture, pp. 5, 6, 26. 
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the hells, and to glorify His humanity, and that the 
_ passion of the Cross was the last combat by which 
He fully conquered the hells, and fully glorified His 
humanity”; that “He made His humanity Divine 
from the Divinity which was in Him, and that He 
thus became One with the Father”; He “ put off by 
successive steps the humanity from the mother, and 
put on a humanity from the Divinity in Himself, 
which is the Divine humanity and the Son of God.” } 
The Athanasian Creed is said to agree with the truth, 
if understood to mean a Trinity in one Person. 

The doctrine of justification by faith, generally 
regarded as the pillar of Protestantism, was Sweden- 
borg’s abhorrence, the result, he tells us, of what he 
saw and heard in the spiritual world. In his descrip- 
tions of “heaven and hell” he informs us that the 
angels wear changes of raiment, which they take off 
and put on; that he had talked with them mouth to 
mouth in their own habitation, containing courts and 
bedrooms, surrounded by gardens and shrubberies, 
His revelations of that world and his interpretation 
of the Apocalypse are amongst his. extraordinary 
peculiarities. Memorable Relations are subjoined to 
the Apocalypse Revealed. “Six hundred of the English 
clergy once were permitted to ascend to a society 
of the superior heaven, where they saw their king 
(George II.), with whom they conversed about their 
application to the Lord, and not to God the Father. 
After this the king presented two bishops in company 
with heavenly gifts, from which, and from their king, 


1 Doctrine of the Lord, pp. 12, 29, 35. 
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they were suddenly separated.”! He speaks of “the 
abyss which is in the southern quarter towards the 
east, or of the hell of those who have confirmed in 
themselves justification and salvation by faith alone, 
who are all of the Reformed Church.”* He entered 
into controversy with one in the other world who 
believed in justification by faith alone, and says, © 
“The man growing angry took up a candlestick to 
throw at me, but the candle going out, he threw it 
in the face of his companion.” Swedenborg says 
that in the spirit-world he met and conversed with 
Luther, and as often as the Reformer recollected 
what was taught by the New Church he began to 
ridicule his own former tenets, as in direct opposition 
to the Word; that he lived in a house like that 
which he occupied at Eisleben; that at the last 
judgment, in the year 1757, he was removed from 
his first habitation and translated into the societies 
of the blessed in the new heaven. ¢ 

The best philosophical account of Swedenborgian- 
ism I have met with contains the following sympa- 
thetic passage : 


“Swedenborg did not lay claim to inspiration, but to an 
opening of his spiritual sight, and a rational instruction in 
spiritual things, which was granted, as he said, not for any 
merit of his, but to enable him to convey to the world a 





1 Apocalypse Revealed, p. 851. 

2 Ibid, p. 852. 

3 Tbid., p. 854. 

* The Heaven and Hell, The Apocalypse Revealed, and The 


Christian Religion, are works by Swedenborg which fully 
describe his marvellous experiences. 
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real knowledge of the nature of heaven and hell, and thus 
of man’s future existence. According to Swedenborg, 
heaven and hell are not in space, but they are internal and 
spiritual states, so that intromission into the spiritual world 
is only the opening of an interior consciousness. The out- 
ward face of the spiritual world resembles that of the 
natural world in every particular, and man’s spiritual body 
appears precisely similar to his natural body; but the 
difference is that all the objects of the spiritual world 
represent, and change with, the spiritual states of its in- 
habitants ; the magnificent objects in the heavens being 
actually determined according to the good affections of the 
angels, and the terrible appearances in the hells being an 
outbirth of the evil and falsity of the infernals. Heaven 
and hell are from mankind, and all angels and devils have 
once been men, either in this or other planets, for all the 
planets are inhabited, since the human race, and the 
formation of heaven therefrom, is the final end of creation. 
The Satan and Devil of Holy Scripture is not a person, but 
a collective name of hell. The last judgment mentioned 
in the Gospels does not mean the destruction of the world, 
which, like every Divine work, has respect to infinity and 
eternity, and will endure for ever, but a judgment in the 
spiritual world, since all who die are gathered together 
there, and since it is man’s spirit which is judged. This 
judgment commences for every individual immediately after 
death.” } 


The Rev. J. Hartley, a Northamptonshire clergy- 
man, who died in 1754, was a Swedenborgian, and 
wrote treatises on enthusiasm and the mystic 
writers, and translated into English some of the 
writings of the Swedish philosopher. The Rev. 





1 Article “Swedenborg,” Penny Cyclopedia. 
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John Clowes, who died in 1831, published several 
works in defence of the system. Swedenborgians in 
this country are described as divided into two por- 
tions, one forming a denomination such as is known 
to the world, another remaining without visible 
separation from the Established Church.’ Societies 
were reported, in 1842, as amounting to between 
forty and fifty, and in 1850, according to the census 
then taken, there were fifty Swedenborgian places 
of worship, with 11,465 sittings and 4,846 persons in 
attendance. 

The liturgy of the New Church, prepared by order 
of the London General Conference, gives twelve 
articles of faith condensed from Swedenborg’s 
writings. They declare at great length that Jehovah 
God “is one both in essence and in person, in whom 
nevertheless is the Divine Trinity of Father, Son, and 
Spirit, which are the essential Divinity, the Divine 
humanity, and the divine proceeding, answering to 
the soul, the body, and the operative energy in man” ; 
that Jehovah God descended from heaven as Divine 
truth, and took upon Him human nature; that the 





1 It is curious to read the following sentence: “There is 
more than a suspicion that the initiators of the new Oxford 
theology (the editor of Froude’s Remains and others) were 
acquainted with the ‘early readers of Swedenborg; and that 
hence orginally came their repudiation of the fundamental 
doctrine of justification by faith alone” (Art. “ Swedenborg,” 
Penny Cyclopedia). The statement, if it met the eyes of 
Tractarians, must have filled them with surprise! The doc- 
trine of justification which they held was substantially that of 


theologians who wrote long before the Swedish theologian was 
born. 
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sacred Scriptures, or word of God, is Divine truth 
itself, containing a spiritual sense heretofore un- 
known; that the government of the Lord’s Divine 
love and wisdom is the Divine providence ; that man 
is not life, but only a recipient of life from the Lord ; 
that during his abode in the world he is, as to his 
spirit, between heaven and hell, acted upon by in- 
fluences from both, but enjoys freedom of choice in 
spiritual as in natural things; that he is born into 
evil of all kinds, and must be regenerated or created 
anew ; that repentance is the first beginning of the 
Church in man; that charity, faith, and good works 
are necessary to salvation; that baptism and the 
holy supper are sacraments of Divine institution ; 
that after death a material body will not be resumed ; 
and that zow is the time of the second advent of the 
Lord} 


1 I have endeavoured to preserve the peculiar phraseology of 
the document. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
1850-1880. 


SECTION IlL—CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


HE twenty years traversed in the last few 
chapters bring us to a point where it is desir- 
able to pause. What followed was fraught with issues 
working out both good and evil; and we are too near 
the head of a new river to judge respecting the course 
of the stream. We cannot tell what tributaries may 
yet swell the waters, or in what direction they may 
ultimately sweep. A history of passing times is 
never satisfactory. In the thick of a battle a soldier 
cannot sit down to tell a whole story of the struggle. 
He can with confidence record only how his own 
regiment carries on the fight ; and even in doing this 
personal prejudice and defective vision may affect 
the accuracy of honest representations. Yet in clos- 
ing this work I beg to notice a few facts which began 
to appear about the period we have reached. 
It has been remarked that “the Church includes 
a large number of corporations without being a cor- 
poration itself. When people speak of the wealth, 
or the estates, or the revenues of the Church, they 


mean the whole of the wealth, estates, or revenues 
386 
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belonging to the different ecclesiastical corporations 
included within it.”1 There are proprietary rights 
pertaining to particular clerical bodies recognized by 
law, and no outside authority but that of Parliament 
can really affect them. Two ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions—Queen Anne’s Bounty Board and the Eccle- 
siastical Commission—differ from those composed of 
‘Bishops, Deans and chapters, and from other bodies 
exclusively clerical 

Queen Anne’s Bounty, as we have seen, was a fund 
formed for the relief of poor clergymen, and was re- 
gulated and supplemented in 1809, when the House 
of Commons added £100,000 to the funds of the 
corporation. In 1870, under a new act, the trustees 
instituted rules, allowing 4200 for each augmenta- 
tion, to be laid out in land to be annexed to the 
living—first, to those below 410 a year; secondly, 
to those below £20 a year ; and so, in order, while any 
remain under 450 a year. This may not seem an 
important item, but it ought to be noticed in con- 
nexion with what has been done by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners entrusted with the management of 
Church property in the reign of William IV. 

The Ecclesiastical Commission originally seemed 
to be a department of the State, its members being 
closely connected with the Government. In 1840 a 
change took place in the constitution of the adminis- 
trative body, adding to the Commissioners all the 
Bishops, and the Deans of Canterbury, Westminster, 
and St. Paul’s, with four laymen, two to be appointed 





1 The State and the Church. By the Hon. A. Elliot, p. 78. 
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by the Primate. In 1850 another alteration occurred 
in the appointment of two laymen by the Queen and ~ 
one by the Archbishop, the effect of the whole being 
“not merely to create a preponderance of the spiritual 
over the lay element, but to withdraw the general 
management of business from the latter, of whom a 
large proportion rarely or never attended its meet- 
ings.”' The Commissioners dealt with episcopal — 
revenues, and out of the richer sees created a fund, 
called the Episcopal Fund, for the augmentation of 
poor bishoprics. In 1860, through a change of 
system, the Commissioners became possessed of the 
estates of a vacant see, for which they were to assign 
lands sufficient to yield the required statutory 
revenue. The income from cathedral estates being 
improved, and cathedral establishments being re- 
duced, by advice of the Commissioners, they found — 
themselves possessed of a large surplus, which became | 
a common fund for ecclesiastical purposes. During 
forty years nearly five thousand benefices were 
augmented and endowed, to the amount of about 
£620,000 annually ; besides, a sum of £145,000 was. 
received from voluntary benefactors for similar pur- 
poses. The total increase of incomes effected up to 
1881 through the Commission is estimated as about 
three quarters of a million.? : 
A change in the terms of clerical subscription was 
made in 1865, by an act to amend, so far, Charles 
the Second’s Act of Uniformity. The old formula, 





The State and the Church. By the Hon. A. Elliot, p. 104. 
3 [bid., p. 108: 
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“I do hereby declare my unfeigned assent and con- 
sent to all and everything contained and prescribed 
by the book entitled the Book of Common Prayer, 
etc.,” was exchanged for the following: “I assent to 
the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion and to the Book 
of Common Prayer, and of the ordering of Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons. .I believe the doctrine of the 
United Church of England and Ireland as therein 
set forth, to be agreeable to the Word of God, and in 
Public Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments 
I will use the Form in the said Book prescribed and 
none other except as far as shall be ordered by lawful 
Authority.”! 

This modification relieved the consciences of some 
who scrupled to make the former declaration, but 
others felt that to use the Book implied assent to 
its contents. It could not meet the case’ of such 
as altogether object to an Act of Uniformity; yet, 
taken in connexion with other changes, it left the 
old statute in a different form from that in which it 
came out of the hands of Parliament in 1662. 

The progress of Ritualism in the Church of 
England after the middle of the century was wide 
and rapid ; consequently, in 1867, Her Majesty ap- 
pointed a Commission of Bishops and other digni- 
taries, together with a few distinguished laymen, to 
inquire into the rubrics, orders, and directions for 
regulating the course and conduct of public worship, 
according to the use of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland. The Commissioners sat from the 





1 xxvili. and xxix, Vict. c. 122. 
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17th of June to the roth of August, and examined 
at length seventeen witnesses, who represented dif- 
ferent sections of the Establishment. The questions 
put related to a number of points connected with 
the conduct of public worship in cathedrals and 
parish churches. The Commissioners dated their 
report the roth of August, and in it they said vest- 
ments were regarded by some as symbolical of 
doctrine,! and by others as intended to honour the 
highest act of worship, but none held them to be 
essential, and to many they give grave offence. 
The Commissioners thought deviations from long 





1 The following answers, by the Rev. C. J. de Geyt, show the 
doctrinal significance attached to certain vestments. 

Answer: “The vestments I take to mean a distinctive 
dress for the priests at the time of celebrating the holy com- 
munion.” F 

Question: “Not as implying any particular opinion or 
doctrine?” 

A.: “I can hardly say that: I should say it would imply 
doctrine.” 

Q..: “ What doctrine ?” 

A.: “TI should certainly think the use of the chasuble would 
imply the belief in the doctrine of sacrifice—eucharistic sacri- 
fice—that being the object of a distinctive dress.”"— First Ritual 
Report, p. 16. 

Another answer shows the reliance placed by the Ritualists 
on the authority of the first prayer-book of Edward VL, alluded 

‘to in the well-known rubric before the Order for morning and 
evening prayer. 

Q.: “With regard to these ornaments, do you use them 
because they were enjoined by authority of Parliament in the 
second year of King Edward VI. ?” 

A.: “That was my authority for using them.”—First Ritual 
Report, p. il. 
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established usage ought to be restrained, but were 
not prepared to say exactly by what method. Three 
of the Commissioners qualified their accordance in 
the report. 

The Commissioners renewed their sittings Novem- 
ber 21st, 1867, which was their twentieth meeting. 
On the 28th they began to examine further witnesses, 
and the sittings did not terminate until April 30th, 
1868. . The use of lighted candles and of incense 
were subjects of inquiry, and a large body of evi- 
dence as to Church practices in these respects was in 
this way obtained. The report, dated the last day of 
April, expressed opinions respecting lighted candles, 
that they had been introduced within the last twenty- 
five years, and for three centuries before had not been 
used, and that the use of incense was also very recent. 
The course recommended was an adoption of the 
practice respecting vestments and candles for the last 
three centuries, as a rule; and the application of 
agerieved parishioners to the Bishop zz cameré, who 
should inquire into the matter and decide accordingly: 
—the episcopal decision being subject to revision 
on the part of the provincial Primate, whose judg- 
ment should be final. To this general opinion there 
succeeded particular precautions and recommenda- 
tions,—also an expression of anxiety “in no degree to 
abridge or curtail any of the rightful liberties hereto- 
fore enjoyed by the clergy and laity of the United 
Church.” Six of the Commissioners declined to sign 
the report, and four dissented from certain parts of it. 
The other nineteen appended their names without 
qualification. 
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Before the Commission was appointed, the meet- 
ings of Convocation were revived, after the lapse of 
many years. The Lower House, on receiving the first 
report, adopted it as a temperate statement on the 
subject of ritual practice, and as calculated to clear 
doubts and allay anxieties ; and upon this resolution 
being sent to the Upper House, the Bishops conveyed 
to the Lower House a resolution distinctly express- 
ing their “judgment that no alteration from long 
sanctioned and usual ritual ought to be made in our 
churches, until the sanction of the Bishop of the 
diocese has been obtained thereto.” The Convoca- 
tion of York, in full synod, March 20th, 1867, con- 
cluded that it was desirable the minister in public 
prayer, and in the administration of sacraments and 
other rites, should continue to use the surplice, the 
academic hood, and the scarf or stole, “these having 
received the sanction of long continued usage.” 

Circumstances fully account for so much attention 
being paid to vestments and candles. They were, 
no doubt, generally regarded as symbolical of High 
Church doctrine, as signs of sacramental and sacer- 
dotal opinion; and, viewed in that way, they pointed 
to what was of great importance. The doctrine, 
the thing signified, might well cause anxiety, and 
any thoroughly Protestant Church must have de- 
sired to extinguish, if possible, principles as well as 
candles, which were contrary to the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century; but for a number of learned 
and wise men to be occupied month after month 
mainly, if not merely, with questions about candles 
and vestments, can scarcely appear a worthy employ- 
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ment of valuable time. Two Commissioners dis- 
believed in the doctrinal significance of the matters 
in question. A third report in 1870 presented a 
Revised Table of Lessons. 

The Public Worship Regulation Act followed in 
1874. Upon the controversy it is impossible to 
enter. But I may say, in reference to contentions 
about temporal and spiritual courts, and the pro- 
portion of clerical and lay members in tribunals 
appointed to determine Church questions, that, with 
all my strong objections to what is called the 
Erastian principle, I cannot see how it is possible 
for a Church united to the State, as the Church of 
England is, to escape from the control of civil 
authority. The Act of Uniformity having given the 
Church a peculiar position, endorsing its articles and 
formularies, and enforcing the use of the Prayer- 
Book, it is but reasonable for the State to require 
conformity to the law of the land. Free Churches 
consistently object to State control; but it is incon- 
sistent for members of a Church not choosing such 
freedom as voluntary communities of right enjoy, 
to complain that they have not the same liberty as 
unendowed and unpatronized denominations. 

The Regulation Act of 1874 had respect only to 
a circumscribed order of clerical offences, and did 
not take the same wide scope as the Discipline Act 
of 1840. Vestments, candles, rites, and ceremonies, 
these alone came within the range of the new statute, 
and it only simplified proceedings which dealt with 
offences respecting such matters. The Bishop, by 
consent of two parties taking different views of the 
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matter submitted to him, could give final judgment ; 
but in the absence of consent the Bishop was to 
send the matter up to the Archbishop, who was to 
transmit it to the judge of the provincial courts. 
Parties to a suit were empowered to obtain the 
judge’s opinion upon legal questions, and the Bishop’s 
judgment was to be in conformity with that opinion. 
A final appeal might be made to the Queen in 
council! After all, the lay element was only part 
of the authority appointed to decide the clerical 
question. It seems very strange to a Nonconformist 
that those who attach so much importance to epis- 
copal succession and office, should object to an 
authority where the diocesan has so much influence, 
and should even set that diocesan’s personal author- 
ity altogether at defiance. 

The Upper House of the Southern Convocation in 
1870 appointed a committee to confer with any com- 
mittee appointed by the Northern Convocation, to 
report upon the desirableness of a revision of the 
Authorized version of the New Testament. The 
Lower House accepted the proposal, and a joint 
committee was appointed. The report of this com- 
mittee included the following clause. “That it is 
desirable that Convocation should nominate a body 
of its own members to undertake the work of re- 
vision, who shall be at liberty to invite the co-opera- 
tion of any eminent for scholarship, to whatever 
nation or religious body they may belong.” Objection 
was made to this proposal in the Lower House, but 
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it was much more warmly supported than many ex- 
pected. There were but two members who dissented 
from the adoption of the report. Nonconformists were 
invited to unite in the undertaking, and two com- 
panies were formed, one for the Old Testament, 
another for the New. “It is on many grounds,” says 
one of the number, “a matter of thankfulness, that 
they who took the initiative in the formation of the 
two companies were able to secure so wide a repre- 
sentation of the various religious communities of our 
country and men belonging to different schools of 
religious thought.” ! It is no secret that Dr. Ellicott, 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Dr. Alford, Dean 
of Canterbury, and Dr. Stanley, Dean of West- 
minster, were most active in originating the revision, 
and to their influence the catholic character of the 
undertaking is chiefly to be ascribed. Testimony 
has been borne, by both Episcopal and Noncon- 
formist members, to the fraternal spirit in which 
discussions on important questions were carried on; 
and I gather, from expressions of respect and pleasure 
uttered on both sides, that the meetings have tended 
to promote the interests of charity and union. The 
work was completed on the 11th of November, 
1880. 

Owing to the large increase of population, and the 
interest awakened in the nation’s spiritual welfare, 
it became needful for the Episcopal Church to make 
alterations in diocesan arrangements. Rochester was 
divided, and the new bishoprics of St. Albans and 
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Truro were formed in 1877. To the same eminence 
Liverpool attained in 1880, and Newcastle in 1882. 

Whilst changes went on in the arrangement of 
dioceses, immense activity accompanied them in the 
building and restoration of churches. Lord Hamp- 
ton’s return for the years between 1840 and 1874 
shows that within thirty-four years more than twenty- 
five millions and a half were expended on these 
objects ; and the Official Year Book of the Church of 
England for 1884 gives a statement of estimated 
sums from 1872 to 1881 in different dioceses. In 
the diocese of Winchester alone, between 1820 and 
-1882, nearly three millions have been expended on 
new churches. In a single year, 1882, altogether 
above one million was employed in ecclesiastical 
building and restoration. 

The enormous extent of our Colonial empire and 
the rapid increase of emigrants called for attention, 
and the advance of missionary work by Church of 
England presbyters is another circumstance con- 
nected with those now mentioned, which led to a 
long series of episcopal appointments. Between 
1850 and 1879 no less than forty-one sees were insti- 
tuted in the English colonial and missionary Church.? 

There were two important controversies in 1860 
and 1866. The first arose out of the publication 
of a volume entitled Essays and Reviews. It was 
written by seven clergymen, who, it is said, pro- 
ceeded on perfectly independent grounds, without ° 
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any concert, and who differed from each other, more 
or less, on theological questions, The first was a 
sermon upon “The Education of the World,” in 
which a parallel was instituted between the growth 
of an individual man and the progress of society 
at large. The other six took up Bunsen’s Biblical 
Researches, the Evidences of Christianity, the National 
Church, the Mosaic cosmogony, the Tendencies of 
religious thought in England, and the Interpretation 
of Scripture. No particular arangement of themes 
was attempted, and, to say the least, the book bore 
a haphazard appearance, and negative criticism gave 
a character to the greater part of the volume. 

It is a curious thing, if there was no common under- 
standing whatever between the writers, if it was, as 
stated in the advertisement, simply “an attempt to 
illustrate the advantages derivable to the cause of 
moral and religious truth from a free handling, in a 
becoming spirit, of subjects peculiarly liable to suffer 
by the repetition of conventional language and from 
traditional methods of treatment,’—that all who were 
employed proceeded so much along similar negative 
lines, and did not any of them explicitly avow faith 
in certain grand truths, professed by the Church to 
which they belonged. Such positive teaching might 
have been introduced, without repeating conventional 
language or adopting a traditional method. Old 
beliefs, if not exactly pulled to pieces, were covered 
with a thick haze of doubtfulness ; very little of con- 
structive teaching, serving to establish religious truth, 
could be found in any part of the production. Fora 
while the Book awakened no deep interest, and was 
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read chiefly by clerical scholars; but the Westmznster 
Review called attention to it by sympathetically 
appealing to the authors, as decidedly rationalistic, 
to proceed further, and to throw off the trammels 
of orthodoxy by which in the National Church they 
were fettered and bound. The Quarterly Review, 
excited by this circumstance, and jealous for the. 
reputation of the Establishment, attacked the essays 
as “insidious,” “heretical,” and “atheistic.” In this 
way the review aroused public indignation at the 
conduct of clergymen accused of betraying their 
trust ; at the same time the critique inspired so much 
curiosity that the sale of the volume, which had not 
been very considerable, rapidly increased, and it 
became “the book of the season.” An episcopal 
manifesto, signed by all the Bishops, speedily followed, 
reflecting upon the ecclesiastical position of some of 
the writers, as seriously compromised by what they 
had ventured to publish. Convocation next discussed 
the subject. The Upper House censured the publica- 
tion, and the Lower House, with the exception of 
several eminent dignitaries, thanked the Bishops for 
what they had done. After this a memorial, signed 
by about 10,000 clergymen, was presented to the 
Primate, condemning the essayists; and after all this, 
proceedings were commenced in the Court of Arches 
against the offenders. The judgment delivered ac- 
quitted them of twenty-seven out of thirty-two 
charges, but condemned them on five points as trans- 
gressors of the law. The condemned refused to sit 
down under this condemnation, which however only 
brought with it the penalty of a year’s suspension on 
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the offending clergymen. In 1863 they appealed to 
the Privy Council, where the cause was heard by the 
Judicial Committee. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in a charge he had delivered, and the Archbishop of 
York, in a volume of essays entitled Azds to Faith, 
which volume he edited, had previously shown their 
displeasure at the conduct of the essayists ; but now 
they sat on the seat of judgment to try the case. 
With them sat the Bishop of London, who had 
joined in the episcopal manifesto of 1861. This 
final court of appeal acquitted the accused of having 
violated any doctrines declared in authoritative for- 
mularies of the Church of England. 

It struck many with surprise that those who, in 
their episcopal character, had censured the volume, 
should now exonerate the writers; but the fact is 
that two issues had been raised, first, as to the teach- 
ing in the Essays, whether true or false, and secondly 
as to the conduct of the Clerical essayists in their 
Clerical character. The judges who, as Bishops, dis- 
approved of the volume, because containing much that 
was dangerous, did not, in their judicial capacity, feel 
satisfied that the writers had openly denied what is 
taught in the Prayer-Book. As Lords of the Council, 
their business was not to determine what is unscrip- 
tural and untrue, but to determine whether any 
explicit laws had in this case been broken. But it 
placed the Church of England in a lamentable 
predicament. Lawyers, and others looking at the 
whole matter discriminatingly, might understand how 
that which had been done in one capacity could not 
be done in another ; but the public generally were not 
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prepared, or qualified, to make such a subtle distinc- 
tion. The whole case shows to what perils theology is 
exposed when, instead of fair and open controversy,— 
appealing to the Word of God for determining what 
is true and right, the issue being left to private 
judgment,—a doctrinal dispute is carried before a 
legal tribunal, which decides, not according to Scrip- 
ture and reason, but according to antiquated human 
standards of opinion. What makes the matter worse 
is, that temporal penalties are invoked for the 
suppression of spiritual misdemeanours. Far better 
had it been to leave Azds to Faith and other books, 
which exposed the errors of the offensive volume, to 
fight the battle in favour of orthodoxy, than by legal 
proceedings to incur the mischief of a judgment 
which really sanctioned, so far as ecclesiastical law 
is concerned, an amount of latitudinarianism very 
dangerous and very lamentable. 

The second controversy needs less notice. Dr. 
Colenso, Bishop of Natal, published in 1862 a book 
on the Pentateuch, full of more decidedly destructive 
criticism than could be found in Essays and Reviews. 
If pulled the Pentateuch to pieces without construct- 
ing a history of the times to which it relates. 
Sceptical works of any ability are wonderfully popular 
in these days; and Colenso on the Pentateuch was read 
by everybody, as*the volume by the essayists and 
reviewers had been before. Again the press was 
largely employed for the refutation of error.. Many 
authors demolished the historical sophisms of the 
Bishop ; but not satisfied with this, an appeal was 
again made to Church authorities. Colenso was 
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excommunicated for heresy by the Bishop of Cape- 
town, Dr. Gray; and in 1866 the Lower House of 
Convocation was requested to concur in a resolution 
of the Upper House to the effect : “It is the opinion 
of this House, that the Church of England holds 
communion with the Bishop of Capetown and those 
bishops who lately with him in Synod declared Dr. 
Colenso to be zso facto excommunicated.” The 
resolution was agreed to; it simply affirmed that the 
Bishop of Capetown and his brethren were not to 
be excluded from English -fellowship on account of 
what they had done. But a further resolution was 
proposed, that, Dr. Colenso having been deposed, if 
another bishop should be elected and consecrated in 
his place, the Church of England should recognize 
that bishop and hold communion with him. This 
led to a long debate, which entered upon the legal 
grounds of the bishop’s deposition. That deposition 
however was set aside on an appeal to the Privy 
Council, and the council of the Colonial Bishops 
Fund was compelled to continue the payment of his 
income. The result was that the Anglican com- 
munity at the Cape broke up into two camps, and 
when Colenso visited England in 1879, he was 
inhibited from preaching in the dioceses of Oxford, 
Lincoln, and London. 

Notwithstanding the great improvement of the 
Episcopal Church, there remained in it evils which 
exasperated its foes and distressed its friends. 
Amongst things most condemned and deplored were 
the sale of livings and the existence of clerical 
scandals, To leave appointments to the cure of souls 
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in the hands of persons who might be, and often 
were, uninfluenced by religious motives in the pre- 
sentations they made, was manifestly inconsistent 
with the purposes of Christianity ; and of course 
misconduct in clergymen still retaining their incum- 
bencies reflected discredit on the communion to 
which they belonged. Ecclesiastical reformers sought 
to remove these evils, but found insurmountable 
obstacles in the way. For as the Church sustained 
its present relation to the State, and pastoral office 
was identical with a benefice, which in the eye of the 
law is pecuniary property, transactions of the kind 
complained of seemed to be unavoidable. The 
spiritual oversight of Christ’s sheep naturally became 
merged in a secular possession of tithes and glebes; 
and hence arose the practice of bargain and sale, 
as if such things had been like farms and houses. 
The occurrence of misconduct in men devoted to 
a sacred calling, is one of the results of human de- 
generacy, seen more or less in all denominations, but 
it is vastly aggravated where the secular aspects of - 
life gain an ascendency over such as are spiritual. 
To check the evil discipline is necessary ; here how- 
ever secular interests again create an obstacle. To 
deprive a clergyman was not merely to remove him 
from office, but to deprive him of “a living”; and 
therefore to guard the temporal support of an incum- 
bent, legal barriers had been built up around him. 
Bishops know, to their sorrow, how difficult it is to 
strip a clergyman of his gown. Free Churches, in a 
few cases, have found trouble enough in dismissing an 
unworthy pastor; but this is nothing compared with 
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what has happened in well-known instances of clerical 
delinquency. The indelibility of orders, as held by 
some Anglicans, came in aid of the mischief. “Once 
a priest, always a priest,” is a maxim which creates 
an enormous hindrance to the exercise of discipline. 
When such things have prevented reform, and have 
checked aspirations after order and adaptation in 
carrying forward ministerial work, it has been com- 
plained, by dignitaries themselves, that we must look 
for nothing from bishops, nor from Convocation, nor 
from the clergy, nor from the Houses of Parliament. 
Inability or indisposition has been discovered in every 
direction ; but it may be hoped that some improve- 
ment as to the sale of livings will be effected by the 
select committee on the subject, which has published 
its report just as the last pages of this volume were 
passing through the press. 


SECTION II. 
NONCONFORMITY. 


N 1858 a measure for the abolition of Church 
rates passed the Commons, but was rejected by 
the Lords. In 1860 the same thing was repeated. 
A final settlement of the question followed in 1868, 
by the substitution of voluntary for compulsory 
rates, a measure showing an advance in the appli- 
cation of willinghood to the maintenance of religious 
worship. 

An elaborate plan for the improvement of elemen- 
tary education was submitted to Parliament by Her 
Majesty’s ministers in 1870, and the religious diffi- 
culty, as it was called, immediately cropped up and 
occasioned much discussion. Religion and education 
are so closely connected, that Churchmen and Dis- 
senters acknowledged the fact ; but how the interests 
of each class were to be consulted without violating 
rights of conscience formed a problem which had to 
be worked out, and it was not likely to be worked 
out only in one way. Government was aware of 
discrepancies in opinion on the subject, and professed 


a wish to meet, as far as possible, the demands of — 


both parties. Most Church people considered that 
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religious instruction must be blended with that which 
is secular, and many of them thought that a denomi- 
national character must be given to school instruction. 
They had established National schools conducted 
strictly on Church principles, and they claimed large 
Government grants on their behalf. Dissenters, on 
the other hand, had before this, in their educational 
work, whether conducted on the British and Foreign 
School principle, or according to some particular plan 
of their own, united the teaching of undenomina- 
tional Christianity with other branches of knowledge. 
Further, the Independents had established a board of 
education which insisted on the union, and connected 
the branches together. Government endeavoured to 
cut the knot of the religious difficulty, first, by con- 
tinuing assistance to denominational schools where a 
conscience clause was adopted, and children were not 
compelled to do anything in the way of religious 
instruction or observance objected to by their parents; 
and secondly, by establishing board schools, in which 
secular instruction only was to be given, religious 
instruction being left to voluntary efforts. Many 
Dissenters, looking at the question all round, fell in 
with the Government scheme for providing secular 
instruction apart from what is religious, They saw 
no other way of reconciling the supply of a great 
national want with conscientious principles peculiar 
to themselves. A separation of the two elements 
which they had before opposed appeared to them 
‘now, not matter of choice, but matter of necessity ; 
others however adhered consistently to the prin- 
ciple previously avowed, that they would neither dis- 
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connect religion from daily school work, nor would 
they accept Government help in any form what- 
ever. 

It was not unnatural that differences respecting 
education should get mixed up with differences of 
opinion as to establishments: the Churchman look- 
ing at the question through the medium of his State 
Church views ; the Dissenter looking at it through the 
medium of his aztz--State Church convictions. Many 
Churchmen thought that Dissenters were aiming to 
upset the Establishment ; and many Dissenters be- 
lieved that Churchmen were anxious to get all the 
children of the country under their control, in order 
to make them Church people. Whether or not the 
Bible should be used in board schools became a main 
moot point. A declaration was largely signed by 
ministers of voluntary Churches, protesting against 
the exclusion of the Scriptures from schools created 
by the new measure. The question in time settled 
itself practically, in some cases by separate arrange- 
ments for religious instruction, the Bible not being 
used in the board school; in most cases however 
the simple reading of Scripture was allowed af 
school time, supplementary training being provided 
in Sunday schools and other ways. There were not 
wanting Dissenters who firmly adhered to their 
former practice, and continued to support denomi- 
national or British schools by school fees and 
subscriptions, without accepting any Government 
grant whatever. 

Repeated endeavours were made to extend to 
Nonconformists a fuller enjoyment of advantages at 
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Cambridge and Oxford. In 1871 the University 
Tests Bill came before the Lords, who had previously 
opposed the measure; but now, through pressure 
from without, they felt compelled to look more 
favourably at the matter. A committee was ap- 
pointed to examine a number’ of persons interested 
in the subject on both sides. Dissenters as well as 
Churchmen gave evidence on points which bore upon 
the main question, and after an earnest and able 
debate the bill became an act, and it was declared 
that the universities “shall be freely accessible to 
the nation.”- Lay academival degrees and lay aca- 
demical offices at Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham 
were thrown open, without submission to any test 
or formulary whatever. College headship, divinity 
professorship, and clerical fellowship however re- 
mained inaccessible to those who were not members 
of the Established Church. 

A Dissenting grievance remained, in exclusion from 
burial in churchyard. “The Church,” it has been 
remarked, “claimed no jurisdiction over the graves of 
her Nonconformist brethren, but every parish burial 
place was hers. The churchyard in which many 
generations of Churchmen slept was no less sacred 
than the village church itself; yet here only could 
the Dissenter find his last resting place. Having re- 
nounced the communion of the Church while living, 
he was restored to it in death. The last offices of 
Christian burial were performed over him in conse- 
crated ground by the clergyman of the parish and 
according to the ritual of the Church. Nowhere was 
the painfulness of schism more deeply felt on either 
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side.”1 In Ireland exclusion of Dissenters from 
burial in churchyard, by their own ministers, had 
been removed in the reign of George IV.; but the 
miserable disability lingered on in England down to 
the year 1880, all previous attempts for its removal 
having been in vain. An act was passed that year, 
permitting burial in churchyards either “without any 
religious service, or with such Christian and orderly 
religious service” at the grave, as the person respon- 
sible might think fit The act proceeded on the 
principle that as burial is a necessity for persons of 
all classes, the churchyard, where alone in many 
instances it could take place, belongs to the nation 
and not to any particular denomination ; at the same 
time care was taken to fence off such irregularities 
and scandals as would distress mourners or shock 
the feelings of Christian people. Endeavours to 
bring into contempt or obloquy the Christian religion, 
or the belief or worship of any denomination of 
Christians, were forbidden under penalty of being 
guilty of a misdemeanour. 

Whilst Dissenting grievances were being removed, 
the Establishment, which lay at their root, remained, 
and this fact kept its hold on the minds of many 
earnest men. One evil after another was suppressed, 
and so far popular arguments against the system, 
—such arguments as laid hold powerfully on the 
public mind,—were silenced ; but people accustomed 
to trace branches to their roots, and who thought 
more of principles than of practices lying on the top 
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of them, did not feel satisfied with leaving matters 
just as they were. Right or wrong is not the question 
here; whether such persons are to be regarded as 
impracticable or not is a matter which leaves the 
simple fact untouched; namely, that between 1850 
and 1880 there was a growing tendency in many 
quarters to look below the surface and penetrate to 
what is fundamental. Organizations were formed 
with a view to disestablishment, and without entering 
into details beyond those already given, it should 
be stated that first an Anti-State Church Association 
and then a Liberation Society came into existence. 
They both proceeded on the same lines, but the 
second advanced farther than the first. Its object 
is thus succinctly expressed in the society’s pro- 
gramme: “The abrogation of all laws and usages 
which inflict disability or confer privilege on ecclesi- 
astical grounds upon any subjects of the realm; the 
discontinuance of all payments from public funds 
and of all compulsory exactions for religious pur- 
poses. After an equitable satisfaction of existing 
interests, the application to other than ecclesiastical 
purposes, of the national property now devoted to 
the uses of the Church of England and the Church 
of Scotland, and concurrently therewith the liberation 
of those Churches from State control.” A primary 
rule adopted was that the proposed object should 
be pursued “without reference to sectarian or party 
distinctions”—a rule capable of being explained 
differently by different persons; amongst modes of 
action, in addition to the press and public meet- 
ings, mention is made of organizations to exert 
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influence on the public mind and on Parliament, 
and of urging the duty of acquiring and exerting elec- 
toral power for the return to Parliament of men of 
integrity, favourable to the society’s principles and 
willing to advocate them. 

The disestablishment of the Irish Church, in its 
home character and details, and in its effect upon 
the religious interests of the sister isle, does not 
come within the range of our present glance. But 
notice for a moment may be taken of its influence 
upon the Church and State question in our own 
country. It bore with obvious directness upon the 
matter in reference to Wales and Scotland. The 
fact of the Irish Church being in a minority was a 
sheet anchor for arguments urged by those who 
advocated the measure. It was unreasonable and 
unjust, they said, to support an establishment whose ~ 
members were outnumbered by Nonconformists. If 
the argument was good for Ireland, it was applicable 
wherever a similar relation in point of numbers could 
be shown to exist; and a most important point in 
the history of the argument is this, that many Church- 
men who promoted disestablishment abandoned the 
old ground, that it is the duty of the Government to 
provide religious instruction for the people, accord- 
ing to its own convictions of truth and moral obli- 
gation. This had’been much insisted upon, even by 
some foremost in advocating Irish disestablishment; 
but in the critical moment of deciding the business 
practically, they removed the debate out of the sacred 
circle, where it had deeply impressed the minds of 
many religious men. They broke down the ancient 
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inclosure, and threw open the matter to be deter- 
mined by a majority of votes. This helped on the 
anti-State movement, and increased the argumentative 
strength of its zealous friends. 

Dissenters have ever advocated—consistently they 
cannot do otherwise—the most perfect freedom in 
forming and expressing their sentiments ; and there- 
fore the movements described in a previous part of 
this history and those which came afterwards were 
not regarded in the same light by all who dissented 
from the Church of England. Perhaps few remained 
in the middle of this century whose Nonconformity 
arose simply from objections to some parts of the 
Prayer-Book, or to the office of diocesan bishops, 
or to the use of a liturgy, or to the wearing of 
particular vestments, or to signing with the cross in 
baptism and kneeling at the altar rails in the com- 
munion of the Lord’s Supper. Scruples on these 
points no doubt continued more or less, but the field 
of argument stretched into wider dimensions, Yet 
however wide, religious considerations stood pro- 
minently in the front ; political aspects were not shut 
out, the spiritual rose above the rest. The object 
was not so much “religious equality,” the lifting up 
of despised Dissent to a higher social level, but the 
object was to maintain the spirituality, freedom, 
and independence of the kingdom of Jesus Christ, to 
proclaim what, in old fashioned terms, might be 
called His Crown Rights, to exercise discipline un- 
embarrassed by State law in the fellowship of pro- 
fessed believers, and to have ministers chosen and 
supported by their flocks, without the interposition 
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of patronage in any form. These were the ends 
proposed in chief, and they were regarded as closely 
connected with evangelical religion, with the main- 
tenance of its distinctive truths and the discharge of 
its distinctive duties. Not a few felt that these ends 
ought to be put first and foremost in the great 
Nonconformist controversy ; that to keep them. in 
abeyance to political attacks was to descend from a 
vantage ground; that to unite in opposing the 
Establishment with persons, however able and _ in- 
fluential, who, if they did not treat religious senti- 
ments as fanatical, looked upon them as utterly — 
insignificant, was to get into entanglements which 
would only impair the efficiency of what ought to © 
be a holy war—it was to clothe Nonconformity with 
armour which it had not proved. However some 
might laugh at it, such men as I have just described 
preferred David’s shepherd-sling and smooth stones 
out of the brook, to any suit of mail in the tent of 
Saul. Moreover, in a proposed alliance with persons 
having no religious sympathy with them, they did 
not choose to make themselves responsible for things 
likely to be said which they could not approve. 

The movement of Protestant Nonconformists as 
such, in their collective capacity, on any other than re- 
ligious grounds seemed to the persons now described 
as undesirable ; though of course it was left to z- 
dividuals to join with others as they pleased in 
promoting disestablishment for political and social 
reasons,—reasons which exist outside the bounds of 
the strictly ecclesiastical controversy. 

These are the simple facts of the case. Considera- 
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tions of various kinds thus served to keep aloof from 
movements just indicated, ministers rooted as firmly 
in Dissenting convictions as any of their brethren 
could be; and this moreover should be distinctly 
noted, that such differences of policy did not throw 
Independents or Baptists into angry conflict among 
themselves, did not create hostile camps, did not 
break down ancient friendships. 

Church and State controversy has of late entered 
upon a new phase by resistance made to State author- 
ity on the part of High Churchmen, by their de- 
mand for disestablishment on grounds of their own,— 
not because of abstract objections to State endow- 
ments, or of zeal for religious equality, but because 
they hope to obtain freedom to do as they please in 
their own Romanizing modes of worship. It is instruc- 
tive, as well as curious, to compare with each other 
Radicals old and new. It is not less so to place 
side by side Nonconformists and their allies of past 
‘generations with those who now occupy the field. 
Their tactics, their flags, their regimentals are dif- 
ferent. Externally the state of things has changed ; 
yet still, it must be remembered that a large number 
of those who take part in the political movements 
referred to are mainly influenced by principles such 
as swayed their ecclesiastical fathers. 

A celebration occurred in the year 1862 which 
called public attention to the subject of Noncon- 
formity, and it served to strengthen the faith and 
zeal of its adherents. Two hundred years previously, 
the Act of Uniformity had been passed, and a large 
number of Puritan clergymen had been ejected. The 
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Bicentenary commemoration of this. event was ob- 
jected to by many as likely “to rip up old grievances,” 
to disinter what had better be left under the gravestone 
of oblivion. ‘“ Nobody,” they said, “was responsible 
for what was done in 1662, and the less said about 
it the better.” ‘“ Let the dead bury their dead,” sang 
one of our poets, and these words breathed the feeling 
of some people twenty-two years ago. However 
vast numbers did not think so; Dissenters generally 
took up the matter with earnestness, and there were 
clergymen also who did honour to the men whose 
conscience compelled them to relinquish their livings. 
The same clergymen lamented the strictness of the 
Uniformity Act as a great mistake. 

Early in the year preparations commenced for an 
historical and religious observance of the 24th of 
August. A Bartholomew committee was formed, con- 
sisting of Independents, Baptists, and Presbyterians. 
The press was set to work, a number of publications 
were issued, so that in a few months people became 
better acquainted with what took place at the restora- 
tion of Charles II. than ever they had been before. 
Of course there was much said on the other side, © 
The Quarterly Review brought out its guns, and 
fired them on modern Puritanism. Numerous other 
periodicals joined in what was considered to be only 
an act of self defence. No doubt in some quarters 
the Establishment met with bold, if not bitter attacks, 
but in other quarters happily the occasion was im- 
proved for exhibiting heroes of the past as examples 
of fidelity to conscience and of self-sacrifice in what 
they believed to be the cause of truth, 
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On St. Bartholomew’s Day sermons adapted to 
the occasion were preached all over the country. 
Harvest joys mingled with memories of men long 
before gathered into the Lord’s garner. Thankful 
recollections of devout services that day, unembittered 
by political or party strife, continue to this hour. 
Wales, which had suffered much from the Act of 
Uniformity, now rejoiced in the freedom of religious 
worship possessed by children of the mountain and 
forest, the valley and the lake; and glad were they 
to hear the old story told, not in the tongue of the 
Saxon, but in the loved speech of their mother- 
land. In Ireland, too, commemorations were held, 
and the sympathy reached our Canadian and Aus- 
tralian colonies. 

Passing from statements relative to Nonconformity 
in general, a cursory glance may be taken of what 
went on in particular denominations. Independents 
made a special use of the occasion just referred to. 
Two objects were accomplished—first, the erection 
of the Memorial Hall in Farringdon Street; and 
secondly, the collecting of a fund to assist in chapel 
building and other religious undertakings, 

In 1878 there arose an unprecedented debate at 
the meeting of the Congregational Union. It had 
been alleged in a few cases, and suspected in others, 
that an unsettlement of theological opinion in the 
country had affected the teaching of Congregational 
ministers. It was thought desirable by the committee, 
that a resolution expressive of continued attachment 
to cardinal doctrines of the gospel should be pre- 
sented to the assembly ; and the result proved that 
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the committee were justified in a conviction that such 
a resolution would be satisfactorily received. The 
Declaration of Faith and Order to which I have 
referred 1 had never been regarded as a test, but as 
a manifesto of fact, stating evangelical principles held 
at the time when the declaration was published. 
Any attempt to reaffirm those principles in words 
accepted fifty years before, after various influences 
had touched theological thought during the interim, 
would have been unwise, though a deep persuasion 
existed that, substantially, doctrines asserted by the 
Congregational fathers were held by a large majority 
of their sons. The united profession of a few funda- 
mental doctrines at atime when misconceptions or 
doubts obtained, was considered to be a very different 
thing from subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles, or 
to the Westminster Confession, or to the Declaration 
of Faith and Order. The proposal produced a discus- 
sion, which elicited differences of opinion, and earnest- 
ness was manifested ; but the speeches were free from 
personalities, and at last an overwhelming majority 
appeared in favour of orthodox avowals. But there 
were some, whose zeal for orthodoxy could not be 
impeached, who regarded a public. debate as by no 
means the best method of obtaining either a know- 
ledge of truth, or the best expression of it. They 
would have preferred a meeting consecrated to an 
endeavour after higher spiritual life, the seeking of 
the Holy Spirit for illumination and strength, the 
deepening of evangelical convictions where they 





1 See p. 106 of this vol, 
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existed, and the re-inspiration of them where they 
had begun to fade. 

In 1881 the Congregational Union attained its 
fiftieth year, and according to the fashion of the 
times celebrated a jubilee. A course of lectures 
bearing on Nonconformist topics was delivered in 
the Memorial Hall, London, and the constitution of 
the Union having been revised so as to consolidate its 
affairs by bringing County organizations into closer 
organic relationship with the central committee, a 
fund in aid of poor Churches was set on foot, and 
assistance in chapel building, with other operations 
for the spread of the gospel, further marked this 
occasion of thankfulness for the goodness of God. 

The third quarter of this century’s history was 
signalized amongst Independents by extraordinary 
efforts for the improvement of their colleges. New 
College, St. John’s Wood, London,—arising out of an 
amalgamation of old institutions already described,— 
was opened in 1851. Spring Hill College, just built 
near Birmingham, was opened in 1856. The opening 
of a new college at Plymouth, for the west of England, 
followed in 1861. Then came an enlargement at 
Cheshunt College in 1871, which was succeeded by 
the completion of new structures at Rotherham in 
1876 and at Airedale in 1877. Lancashire College, 
Manchester, founded in 1843, received a magnificent 
addition in 1876. Two additional institutes for the 
training of young men devoted to home missionary 
work were established since 1850 at Nottingham and 
Bristol. 

The Baptist denomination during a little more 

EE 
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than the same space of time has also commendably 
attended to the subject of education. <A college 
belonging to the General Baptists, removed to Chil- 
well, Nottinghamshire, in 1861, has been since re- 
moved for greater efficiency to Nottingham in 1883. 
A Baptist theological institution, founded first at 
Bury in 1866, was removed to Manchester, and 
carried forward on a higher scale, in 1873. The 
Pastors’ College, commenced at Camberwell in 1856, 
was removed to the Metropolitan Tabernacle in 1861, 
since which time it has greatly increased. Rawdon 
College, near Leeds, in 1859 took the place of 
Horton College at Bradford; and Regent’s Park 
College is a transfer of the old Stepney Academy 
to a more eligible site, under improved auspices. A 
new spirit has come over the denomination within 
the last thirty years. At the commencement of that 
period a broad line could be drawn between the Par- 
ticular; or Calvinistic, and the General, or Arminian, 
Baptists. The doctrinal division was distinctly 
manifest. It consisted in a difference which had 
been very great for more than two centuries. Two 
principles, the one resting on the doctrine of election, 
the other resting on its denial, stood face to face 
in theological antagonism. To most outsiders, that 
question appeared much more important than the 
difference betweeri immersion and effusion) or be-. 
tween the baptism of an adult and the baptism of a 
child ; but the old distinction between the two classes 
of Baptists seems now nearly obliterated. The 
Baptist Missionary Society, born at Kettering, still 
maintains its original position; so does the later born 
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General Baptist Mission. The Particular Baptist 
Fund still exists alone, and there is also a Baptist 
Building Fund, which preserves now, as before, the 
Calvinistic creed. And, as I have stated, the General 
Baptists have an educational institute of their own 
at Nottingham, and there remains a General Baptist 
periodical, as well as the old magazine established 
by men who were anti-Arminians. But the union 
between the two classes is rendered more obvious 
than the previous difference. London has its Baptist 
Association for several useful and important practical 
purposes, and this so includes under its wing the 
two old classifications that it is difficult to distinguish 
the one from the other. Members of both sections 
appear in the same list, and they co-operate in the 
erection of new chapels year by year. This has been 
going on for several years. Besides this, the Associ- 
ation of General Baptists is now embodied within the 
organization of the Baptist Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland, established in 1864. <A dislike to centra- 
lization has formidably checked certain aspirations ; 
but a sentiment in favour of unity and the carrying 
on of work together has been steadily advancing. 
Leading men have wrought hard to bring the centri- 
fugal and centripetal forces into harmonious action. 
It may be remarked as a curious fact, that whilst the 
doctrinal distinction between Calvinism and Armini- 
anism is effaced, to a very great measure at least, in 
the Baptist Union for home, the distinction remains 
asserted in the titles of two organizations for work 
abroad ; for we have Particular Baptist Missions and 
General Baptist Missions. 
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The old discord too between strict and open com- 
munion has been dying out. The controversy, so 
vigorous once between Hall and Kinghorn, has long 
been quiet. Open communion Churches have far 
outstripped in number close communion ones. Dis- 
tinctive Baptist Churches have not admitted to full 
membership persons unbaptized by immersion, but 
they have welcomed such to the Lord’s table; and, 
in cases where they have been prevented by legal 
difficulties from going so far as this, they have claimed 
and exercised the right of having a separate observ- 
ance for brethren differing from them on the subject 
of baptism. A celebrated trial—that of St. Mary’s 
Chapel at Norwich—settled the admissibility of the 
latter practice in a case where full open communion 
would have been illegal. 

The ancient, and once the leading section of the 
“three denominations,’ under the name of the 
Presbyterian Board, after its separation in 1836, 
continued a corporate existence, and, as I have 
shown, obtained for itself the privilege of separately 
addressing the sovereign, a right which it has not 
failed to exercise ever since on all suitable occasions. 
The body, though comparatively small, has not been 
inactive, and has had its anniversaries and assemblies 
for the maintenance and diffusion of its own views. 
The principal college for the body was removed from 
Manchester to London in 1857, under the principal- 
ship of Dr. Martineau. 

The new body of English Presbyterians, who suc- 
ceeded the old one as an integral part of the three 
denominations at the time of the rupture, is composed 
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of pastors and ministers connected with orthodox 
Scotch congregations; and the Scotch Presbyterian 
body in England altogether has gradually covered a 
wider area than it did in former days. Some con- 
gregations have continued in communion with the 
United Presbyterian Church, others with the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland. 

Another party, as stated before, having sympathised 
with the Scotch Church in her struggles for spiritual 
independence, and formed a Church in sisterly com- 
munion with the Free Church, has perpetuated its 
existence by continuing steadily to walk in the old 
paths of Scotch orthodoxy and evangelicalism. It 
has promoted the interests of religion by its theolo- 
gical college in London, by its home mission work 
in different parts of England, and by the erection of 
numerous chapels in London and the country. “Its 
China mission has been crowned with a special 
blessing and increasing success.” 

Proceedings conducted by Methodist bodies are 
too ramified for distinct specification in this sketch. 
The Wesleyans, true to their time-honoured reputa- 
tion for self-sacrificing liberality and vigorous action, 
have, during the last thirty years, almost surpassed 
themselves by the sums they have raised for various 
purposes. Their resources are not to be compared 
with those of the Episcopal Church, their members 
are mostly of the middle class, and of the class below 
it ; and yet in 1863 they held a jubilee of the Foreign 
Missionary Society, when over 4250,000 was raised. 
In 1878 a thanksgiving fund followed, amounting to 
£290,000, as an expression of gra*itude for the good- 
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ness of God in preserving the peace and unity of the 
connexion. Before those munificent gifts were poured 
into the treasury there had been, in 1862, a metro- 
politan chapel fund established, in consequence of 
which the number of first-class chapels in London 
and suburbs has risen to about sixty. The Fernley 
Lecture commenced in 1876, which has already 
produced more than ordinarily valuable theological 
literature; the Wesleyan Methodist Sunday-school 
Union, founded in 1874; and the appointment of 
district missionaries in 1875,—since which time many 
have been added to the original staff,—are plans of 
usefulness which supplant others of previous date. 
The fund of 1878 has a special significance. The 
peace and unity thus celebrated bring to mind by 
way of contrast controversies described in some 
chapters of these volumes. At the bottom we see 
a conflict between ministerial and lay elements. 
They were harmonized in 1877. A system of lay 
representation was then devised ; and the next year 
it came into operation. A “mixed conference,” so 
called, was to consist of 240 ministers and 240 lay- 
men. After repeated strifes in former years, this 
salutary change was accomplished without the loss 
of one single ministerial or lay member. 
_ Other divisions .of Methodism have also yielded 
service in gifts and other ways, according to their 
several ability ; and a memorable convention, entitled 
the Gécumenical Conference, composed of delegates 
from divers parts of the world, assembled in City 
Road Chapel, London, on the 7th of September, 1881. 
It included representatives of the following English 
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sections: The Wesleyan, the New Connexion, the 
Primitives, the United Free Churches, the Reform 
Union, and Bible Christians! A spirit of harmony 
and love pervaded all the meetings. 


1 Published statistics of the different bodies, for which I have 
not room, show a considerable increase of late years, 


SECTION III. 


EXTRAORDINARY RELIGIOUS SERVICES. 


METHOD of preaching the gospel in what 
some thought extraordinary and even irregular 
ways commenced in the middle of the present 
century. The Great Exhibition of 1851 was a won- 
derful event as to its moral and religious associations. 
On the Ist of May a spirit seemed to come over the 
public in the Palace of glass such as betokened the 
opening of a millennium. If ever sincere worship 
was offered to Almighty God in connexion with art, 
science, and human industry, it was then. The moral 
and religious tone of the newspaper press that morn- 
ing cannot be forgotten. Availing themselves of the 
national temper at that time, a number of good men 
obtained the use of Exeter Hall for services during 
the Exhibition. Sunday after Sunday multitudes 
crowded up from the Strand, and only early comers 
could obtain accommodation or even admission. 
Plain, earnest sermons were delivered, which made 
a deep impression. 
Churches, chapels, and perhaps schoolrooms had 


been regarded as the only proper places for Divine 
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worship and instruction. During times of persecu- 
tion, preaching in all sorts of unconsecrated spots 
had been deemed allowable ; out-door ministrations 
by Whitefield and Wesley, a hundred years before, 
when religion was so generally neglected, could be 
pardoned ; but to open buildings employed during 
the week for pleasure or business struck many per- 
sons aS quite unnecessary. But the Exeter Hall 
services proved a success. The vastness of the mul- 
titudes aroused sympathy of a pleasurable kind, and 
the effect of the sermons was multiplied by the 
number of those who listened to them. What thus 
occurred was no passing wonder; a new epoch in 
modern English preaching commenced at that era. 

About four years afterwards the Rev. C. H. Spur- 
geon, now known throughout Protestant Christen- 
dom, engaged the hall for four months, and filled it 
to overflowing ; not long afterwards another extra- 
ordinary, and as it was thought irregular movement, 
was accomplished at the Surrey Music Hall, with the 
same success. 

A company of gentlemen, encouraged by the 
result of these unprecedented efforts, afterwards re- 
opened Exeter Hall as a place for worship and 
preaching on several Sunday nights. Certain clergy- 
men and Dissenting ministers were willing to unite 
in this enterprise, but a difficulty occurred through | 
the interference of an incumbent of the parish, who 
objected to such ministrations in the locality as in- 
trusive. Consequently the services fell into Dissent- 
ing hands, so far as related to preaching ; but some 
well-known Churchmen attended the gatherings, sat 
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on the platform, and repeated responses in that part 
of the liturgy which the Nonconformist preachers, by 
request, willingly used on these occasions. 

The desire for such services increased. Not 
satisfied with the use of Exeter Hall, several gentle- 
men provided preachers for St. James’ Hall, Picca- 
dilly, where for some years audiences filled the floor, 
the orchestra, and the galleries. Many who attended 
were no doubt members of regular congregations, 
yet there were many others present who had been 
accustomed to neglect religion altogether. 

Zealous agents in this enterprise went further 
still, and startled the religious world by engaging 
theatres for an evangelical crusade. The stage 
became a pulpit, and a crowd of the lower class 
might be seen in the pit and the gallery ; whilst other 
persons, some as critics and spectators, occupied the 
boxes. Some of the former indeed made noisy 
demonstrations, and tore papers in pieces,—amusing 
themselves with the eddying fragments. But lively 
singing brought the roughs into order, and when the 
sermon came it was heard with respectful attention. 
Results were to some extent ascertained, and they 
were encouraging. 

Extraordinary services, conducted by Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey, from America, followed the 
commencement of preaching in large secular build- 
ings. They remained for a long time on a visit to 
this country, and returned home in 1873. Another 
visit attracted more attention, on account of the 
extent of accommodation provided. The Italian 
Opera House in the Haymarket was crowded with q 
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auditors, and the Princess of Wales attended on one 
occasion. 

The Salvation Army appeared later, and proceeded 
on a different line. This new movement created a 
distinct and elaborate organization of its own, being 
not, properly speaking, ecclesiastical at all, resem- 
bling neither Episcopal nor Presbyterian nor Congre- 
gational fellowships, but adopting military names, 
which have in themselves no religious signification 
whatever. 

Another new phenomenon in the way of worship 
and preaching stands quite apart from the rest. 
What commenced at St. Paul’s Cathedral can best 
be described by the words used at the close of its 
history by Dean Milman :— 


“The first light of a new day arose from the wish to render 
the cathedral more available for its primary object, the 
worship of God! With this aim in view the Bishop of 
London had addressed a communication to the dean and 
chapter, urging upon them the advisability of instituting a 
series of special evening services for the benefit of those 
large masses of the people whom it might be impossible to 
attract in any other way. Dean Milman, in his own name 
and that of the chapter, replied to the bishop on Feb. rst, 
1858. After expressing their ‘earnest, unanimous, and 
sincere desire to co-operate to the utmost of their power in 
the promotion of religious worship and the preaching of 
the word of God in the metropolis, especially as regards 
those classes for which such services are more particularly 
designed,’ the letter goes on to discuss the practicability 
of the plan and the best methods of carrying it out, point- 
ing out at the same time the difficulties which would in- 
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evitably arise from a scantiness of the funds which could 
be applied to such a purpose.” ! 


Under Dr. Trench, who was Dean of Westminster 
Abbey from 1856 to 1864, Sunday evening services 
during a few months of the year were conducted in 
that ancient place of worship, and have been carried 
on there from summer to summer ever since. 





1 Annals of St. Paul’s, p. 495. 


SECTION IV. 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP. 


OT long afterwards there appeared lines running 

in an unusual direction within circles of religious 
life, and, though of a private nature and little known 
to any except those who came within their folds, 
they ought not to be left in oblivion. It is often over- 
looked, in thinking of times which followed the re- 
storation of Charles II1., that amidst angry controversy 
and cruel persecution some Nonconformists, who had 
occupied high positions during the Commonwealth, 
were not excluded from social intercourse with the 
dignitaries of the Church of England. When that 
generation had passed away, matters in this respect 
became greatly altered, and it was rare for even 
Dissenting ministers of learning to be on terms of 
friendship with Episcopalian brethren. During the 
first half of this century the alienation continued, and 
perhaps increased, except when doctrinal sympathy 
brought together a few Evangelical clergymen and 
like-minded neighbours of different communions. 
But in the year 1867 Dean Alford called public 
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attention to the subject, with the hope of producing 
some improvement. 


“‘ Nothing,” he said in an address on Christian Conscience, 
delivered at Glasgow in the December of that year, ‘‘nothing 
is more strongly impressed on my mind, when I look over 
the religious state of England, than that we, who are members 
of her Established Church, have need to face the whole 
important question of our relations to Nonconformists, with 
a view to a re-adjustment in the light of the Christian con- 
science of our words and our acts respecting them. There 
is a very wide basis of doctrine, there is a still wider basis 
of Christian morality, on which we are absolutely at one. 
As far as those bases extend, our aim is identical. We may 
not be able to work together: our instruments may be 
different ; our tastes may be incompatible. Allow the 
utmost force to these considerations ; and the utmost force 
also to the consideration that our very differences are them- 
selves points of conscience, and that we are bound to stand 
up for them, and not to merge nor compromise them: still, 
allowing all this, it seems to me that there is no justification 
for the present alienation of affection, the present virtual 
suspension of intercourse, the present depreciating tone 
and manner which prevail on the part of English Churchmen 
towards Dissenters and towards Churches which differ from 
ourselves in organization.” ‘We have, I conceive, a curious 
example of the perversion of conscience in the English 
Church, in the fact that a large and increasing party of her 
members are at this time agitating for union and intercom- 
munion with the Roman and Eastern Churches, from both 
of which we are separated by important doctrinal differences ; 
that this desire for union is justified by them on the most 
solemn grounds, as furnished by the words of our Lord’s 
own intercessory prayer: and yet that no mention whatever 
is made of any desire for union, on the basis of mutual 
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allowance of differences, with our Christian brethren in the 
British islands.” 1 


This passage prepared for an article on The Union 
of Christendom in a number of The Contemporary for 
the February following. The article evinced a strong 
desire to cultivate friendly relations with Noncon- 
formist brethren. In connexion with this he touched 
on the subject of opening pulpits in the Estab- 
lishment to those who were not episcopally ordained. 
He is supposed by some to have gone farther than 
he actually did. He approached the matter with 
caution and reserve, and only suggested conditions 
on which such an arrangement might be possible, 
adding, “It may not be amiss to have at least indicated 
a desire that it should be in some cases given. I have 
read Nonconformist sermons, which have begotten 
in me the wish that they could have been delivered 
to our congregations, and could have served both to 
stimulate our somewhat languid preaching, and to 
set us an example of earnest and at the same time 
careful thought.” 

The Dean united deeds with words, and it is only 
necessary here to state that social gatherings followed, 
both in Canterbury and London, in which Episco- 
palian and other ministers mingled on equal terms, 
with pleasant results. Dr. Stanley earnestly joined 
in promoting these friendly relations. No one did 
so much as he to bring together persons of different 
communions; and under the touch of his warm and 


1 Essays and Addresses. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury, pp. 65 and 68. 
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comprehensive sympathy prejudice and bigotry, at 
least for a time, melted entirely away. Congre- 
gations who only saw him, as, with bent head, down- 
cast eyes, and slow and reverent step, he walked up to 
the pulpit stair, could not picture what, he was as he 
came forward at home with rapid movement, and 
with smiles irradiating his finely chiselled features, 
to grasp the hands of Nonconformist guests, bidding 
them a welcome which glowed with genuine hearti- 
ness. Such interviews did more to promote un- 
affected union than public meetings and platform 
speeches. 

The idea of arranging for occasional service in 
State churches by non-Episcopalian ministers formed 
no prominent topic of discussion in these gatherings, 
yet the subject laid hold on a few ardent minds. In 
the summer of 1871 Mr. Cowper Temple, now Lord 
Mount Temple, brought before the House of Com- 
mons a bill “to enable incumbents, with the approval 
and consent of the Archbishop, or Bishop of the Dio- 
cese, to admit to the pulpits of their parish churches 
persons not in holy orders of the Church of England 
for the purpose of delivering occasional sermons or 
lectures.” The desire was to give power to bishops 
and incumbents to allow an approved Dissenting 
minister, or any qualified and approved layman, to 
preach occasionally in parochial and other sacred 
edifices. The measure did not touch the Act of 
Uniformity, it only provided for a case not included 
within its provisions ; namely, the delivery of a dis- - 
course such as would not interfere with the usual 
daily service. All the author of the bill seems to 
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have wished was an admission that preaching ina 
church belonging to the Establishment is not exclu- 
sively a clergyman’s function. 

The proposal, in previous discussions on the sub- 
ject, excited no deep feeling, and the bill found few 
to favour it. From different causes Churchmen and 
Dissenters either opposed it or treated it with in- 
difference ; therefore it fell to the ground. The 
question whether clergymen could legally preach in 
Nonconformist chapels was also mooted ; but Coun- 
sel’s opinion being taken, and found unfavourable, the 
project was dropped. Some action in reference to the 
matter was taken by the courageous Dean of West- 
minster, who instituted in the abbey a short course 
of lectures on St. Andrew’s Day, devoted to prayer 
for the Divine blessing on missionary work; and these 
lectures were delivered at his invitation by a layman 
of the Church of England, a clergyman of the Church 
of Ireland, two clergymen of the Established Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland, and two Independent 
ministers. Christian union was also promoted by the 
highest dignitary of the Church. Archbishop Tait 
occupied a position somewhat similar to Dr. Tillot- 
son. The latter had cherished friendships with men 
who were his fellow-students at Cambridge, and were 
afterwards decided anti-Episcopalians; and the 
former never cast off early Scotch acquaintances, 
however steadfast they might be in Presbyterian 
principles. Hence both Primates were objects of 
unjust attacks on the part of High Churchmen, 
whilst towards them the one and the other mani- 
fested a spirit of exemplary forbearance and charity. 

rie 
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Dr. Tait, in friendly intercourse with Nonconformists, 
aimed at promoting a modus vivendi between different 
Churches, whose distinct existence, it is to the 
Christian and social interest of all parties to regard 
as an accomplished fact. In one of the addresses 
he delivered to the clergy and churchwardens of the 
diocese of Canterbury in 1872, he made the following 
remarks : 


“Tt is a grave and important subject for us to consider, 
that, while men are holding out the right hand of fellowship 
to the Episcopal Churches of the continent, there are many 
of our own brethren at home from whom we are estranged. 
Every effort which can be made to unite us more truly in 
the bonds of Christian love with these our brethren at home 
seems to come to us recommended by something more 
practical than is found in efforts to unite with foreigners, 
many of whom show little inclination to admit us to their 
fellowship, and some of whom could not admit us without 
our denying the great principles of our reformed Church. I 
am no visionary, looking forward to the time when all the 
various denominations throughout Britain are to come and 
desire admission into the Church of England; but still I 
think if we persevere in the loving, faithful discharge of our 
duty, if we adhere faithfully to the formularies which we 
have received from the time of the Reformation, and if we 
show in all things where we can, without any compromise of 
principle, a hearty spirit of Christian love, there is every 
hope that in Christ’s good time the differences that keep us 
apart may disappear.” 


Some time afterwards the Archbishop expressed a 
readiness to meet his Dissenting brethren in the way 
of religious conference after a manner likely to pro- 
mote union for a practical end; and he was anxious 
that other members of the Episcopate should unite 
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with him for this purpose. Accordingly a meeting 
took place at Lambeth, when a number of bishops 
and Nonconformist ministers spent a gratifying day 
in discussion relative to the following points : 


“To what extent have we to believe that materialistic 
and atheistic theories are making way in this country? How 
can we best meet the infidelity and scepticism of the age? 
And further, how is existing ignorance and indifference 
respecting religion to be removed, and different classes of 
the community brought under the power of the gospel?” 


To this conference the Archbishop referred in a 
charge delivered afterwards: 


“The subject on which we freely conferred was the best 
method of meeting an enemy to whose dangerous assaults 
we are all at this time alive—the best mode of resisting the 
approaches of an insidious and dangerous infidelity. Such 
meetings of men, face to face, where they may speak their 
minds freely, and learn better to judge of each other, can, I 
think, be fraught with nothing but real good. We are all 
members of this great English nation ; we all have our duties 
to perform as citizens ; moreover, we all profess the faith of 
Christ. It is well for us to understand each other, and if 
we are conscientiously convinced that our paths must be 
widely asunder, still there will be nothing but good from 
our rightly understanding each other’s sentiments and char- 
acters.” 

No one was more convinced than he, that efforts 
to bring Nonconformist bodies back to the Establish- 
ment are utterly useless; but no one could be more 
anxious to manifest towards them the most kindly 
relations. His dignified urbanity, his catholic friend- 
ships, and his deep sympathy with brethren in their 
sorrows, are eminently worthy of historical record. 


SECTION V. 


THEOLOGICAL OPINIONS. 


CHANGE wide and deep came over the domain 

of religious thought during the middle of this 

century. It was achange different from any one before. 

It presented phenomena of a startling kind, breaking 

down old hedges and defacing old landmarks, so that 

in now walking the theological round we hardly know 
where we are. 

To construct a map exhibiting the existing conti- 
nents and islands of opinion is a work which baffles 
one,—there are so many intersecting lines, so many 
cross currents, so many points where waters meet. 
Or, to change the figure, instead of distinct planta- 
tions, each containing trees of a certain sort, each 
obviously different from others, there is being carried 
on, all around, a perplexing method of theological 
horticulture. New buds, new fruits are engrafted 
on old stems, once thought incapable of bearing such 
productions. Evangelical growths have appeared on 
High Church standards ; they have been seen, too, on 
the top of rationalistic stocks. Several years ago books 
began to be written and sermons to be preached, in 


which High Churchmen exhibited salvation by grace 
436 ; 
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through faith, without merit, very much as Metho- 
dists were accustomed to do, and they enforced the 
necessity of conversion, calling sinners to the cross of 
Christ, that they might find free redemption through 
His blood. Further, they insisted upon the work 
of the Spirit as essential to the origin and suste- 
nance of Christian life, and needful for the success of 
Christian effort. 

At the same time there arose men who were un- 
churchly, who could not accept certain portions of 
venerable creeds, who were penetrated with rational- 
istic habits of thought, who clung to the notion of a 
verifying faculty, and whose theology altogether was 
subjective rather than objective. Yet these teachers 
were evangelical in spirit, and could write books and 
deliver discourses acceptable to orthodox people, who 
‘found in them nutritious food, healthful stimulants, 
and soothing cordials. 

In connexion with this it must not be concealed that 
there set in a current of another kind. Not the old 
habit of dwelling upon the reasonableness of Christi- 
anity till people became weary of it, but a new habit 
of regarding Christianity principally in relation to 
science, making it not so much reasonable as scien- 
tific. Science came to be enthroned, and to rule every- 
thing. Development was pronounced to be universal. 
It was believed to produce religions, as it produces 
species. Religions could be accounted for on philo- 
sophical principles. Comparative theology was taken 
up much in the same way as comparative anatomy. 
The Bible was counted as one book amongst many, 
—worth reading, but having no special authority, to 
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which human minds are bound to defer. So in the 
formation of religious opinion students were at sea, 
or rather, were hovering over a flood strewn with 
wrecks. They resembled Noah’s dove, when it had 
flown out of the ark, and could find no rest ; or rather, 
like Noah’s raven, which went to and fro till the 
waters dried up, and then made for itself a nest in 
what the waters left. 

But, thank God! there came a certain sweet 
reasonableness, which taught that faith in God’s word 
should hold the reins and guide the steeds of human 
thought. It applied itself to the study of revelation 
as the supreme standard of belief, interpreting its 
contents after a reasonable manner, comparing Scrip- 
ture with Scripture, not drawing a scheme of divinity 
from one class of texts alone. It looked at truth 
as a many-sided mountain, to be gazed at under 
different angles of vision, with a firm conviction 
underlying every view, that phases of impression 
different from each other are reconcilable. It reve- 
rentially acknowledged the existence of mystery round 
the openings of revelation, and accepted the principle 
that Christianity, like nature, is a system imperfectly 
understood. It had, too, a steady preference for the 
practical over the speculative, in all matters concern- 
ing religion. Above all, there came this source of 
hopefulness,—the careful study of Holy Scripture in 
the light of improved criticism, carried on widely and 
zealously, and not without due appreciation on the 
part of English Christendom in general. There began 
to be a better understanding than there had been 
of the true relation of theology to religion. It was 
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seen that scientific systems of doctrine were to be 
distinguished /vom, not confounded wth, personal 
religion. Many divines came to judge more fairly, 
more dispassionately, those who differed from them, 
than was once the case. Further, in connexion 
with a devout recognition of our Lord’s divinity and 
redemption, His holy and beautiful human life, as 
pourtrayed in the Gospels, was more prominently 
exhibited, and the imitation of His example more 
frequently enforced; not in a hard way, as the 
pattern merely of a good man, but in a devout 
manner, recognising God in Christ, and realizing 
the momentous fact, that through our Lord’s perfect 
humanity we discern His glorious divinity, and so © 
learn to be imitators of God as dear children. 

But there were losses as well as gains, Vital truths 

ewere denied by some, and doubted by others, and 
-thrown into the background by many more, A 
diminished sense of sin, a fainter conviction as 
to the need of an atonement, a hazy presentation 
of the Spirit’s work, a forgetfulness of the present 
mediation of Christ as High Priest and Interces- 
sor, and a neglect of the enforcement of spiritual 
conversion,—these were symptoms of an unhealthy 
and feeble theology, in some quarters. 

This superficial review will apply, not only to 
the Church of England, but to other denominations, 
because old literary barriers between them were fall- 
ing down, and men of different opinions began to 
read one another’s books, as they had never done be- 
fore. Where sharply defined theological views on two 
sides of debated questions are strongly held,—without 
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any breadth of religious sympathy, any desire to live 
with other Christians in harmonious fellowship, as ser- 
vants in common under one Divine Lord,—the course 
of action is plain enough. Christendom then gets 
divided into hostile camps, and the warfare is very 
melancholy, very disgraceful. But in all instances, 
where clearly formed and distinctly pronounced opin- 
ions exist,—and by the side of these opinions there 
coexists what may be called a catholic desire for 
love and union, and, as far as possible, co-operation, 
—it is a difficult matter to decide how these distinct 
tendencies are to be correlated, how they are to be 
harmoniously combined in action, how the person 
who feels it a duty to contend earnestly for the faith 
“once delivered to the saints” is to cultivate intelli- 
gently, and to express sincerely, as much charity 
and sympathy as can be towards those differing 
from him in some important points of theological 
doctrine. It will be a blessed day for our English 
Christendom when Christians shall feel it one of 


their first duties to study and solve that important 
problem. 
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